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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  '^Englifli  Reader'' has  been  fo  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  as  to  encourage  the  Compile, 
to  hope,  that  the  prefent  volume  will  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  attention.  It  purfues  the  fame  objefls  as 
the  former  work  ;  it  preferves  the  fame  chaile  atten- 
tion to  the  morals  of  youth  ;  its  materials  are  taken 
from  the  moft  corre6l  and  elegant  writers:  and  as 
the  pieces  are  generally  more  extended,  and  contain  ? 
greater  variety  of  (tyle  and  compoiitlonjt  is  prefumed 
tliat  it  forms  a  proper  "  Sequel  to  the  Reader,"  i-.tid 
is  calculated  to  improve,  both  in  fchoojs  and  in  pri- 
vate families,  the  higheft  clafs  of  young  readen:-. 

In  fcleirting  materials   for  the   poetical  part  of  Lis 
vfork,  tl:e  Compiler  met  witii  few  author^,  the  •vybole 
of  whofe   writings   were   unexceptionable.     Sonie  of   ■ 
them  have  had  unguarded  motncS.ts^.iri- which  they  J 
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have  written  what  is  not  proper  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  ^outh.  He  mufl  not  therefore  be  underftoocl 
us  recommending  every  prodit6lion  of  all  the  poets 
%vho  have  contributed  to  his  feleftion*.  Judicious 
parents  and  tutors,  who  feel  the  importance  of  a 
guarded  education,  Vv?ill  find  it  encumbent  upon  them 
to  fele6l  for  their  children  and  pupils,  fuch  writings, 
both  in  profe  and  poetr)',  as  are  proper  for  their 
perufal ;  and  young  perfons  will  evince  their  virtue 
and  good  fenfe,  by  cordially  acquiefcing  in  the  judg- 
ment of  thofe  who  are  deeply  interefted  in  their 
welfare.  Perhaps  the  bed  reafon  that  can  be  offered, 
in  favour  of  poetical  fele6lions  for  the  ufe  of  yoiuig 
and  innocent  minds,  is,  the  tendency  which  they  have, 
when  properly  made,  to  preferve  the  chaftity  of  their 
fentimcnts,  and  the  purity  of  their  morals. 

In  ''  The  Sequel,"    us  well   as  in  "  The  Englifh 
Reader,"  feveral  pieces  are  introduced,  which,  in  a 

*  Juftice  to  the  authors  from  whofe  writings  the  cxtrads 
.     were  made,  and  regard   to   the   credit  of  the  prefent  >YOrI:, 
rendered  the  infertion  of  names  indifpenfable. 
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ftriking  manner,  difpby  the  beauty  and  e:kGellence  o. 
the  Chrifiian  Religion.  Extra6ls  of  this  kind,  if  fre- 
quently dilfured  amongd  the  elements  cf  literature, 
would  doubtlefs  produce  happy  effecls  on  the  mind^i 
of  youthj  and  contribute  very  material!}'  to  counteracl, 
both  the  open  and  the  fecret  labours  of  Infidelity. 
Vv^iththefe  views,  the  Compiler  derived  particular 
fatisfadlion,  in  fele6ling  thofe  pieces  wliich  are  cal- 
culated to  attach  the  young  mind  to  a  religion  per- 
fe(5lly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  and  which 
not  only  furniilies  the  moil  rational  and  fublime  en- 
joyments in  this  life,  but  fecures  complete  and  per- 
manent felicity  hereafter. 
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PART  L 

PIECES  IN  PROSE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NARRATIVE     PIECES.  ^ 

sEcrios  I. 
Naomi  and  Ruth  :  A  fine  example  of  jUlal  attachment 

X  HERE  are  few  narratives  more  interefting,  or  r^ore 
fweet'-  told,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Book 
of  Ruth.  It  feems  defigned,  in  part,  to  exhibit  to  us 
a  lively  and  high  coloured  pi6lure  of  the  force  of  female 
friendfliip,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weaknefs  of  refo- 
lution,  when  oppofed  by  cuftom,  on  the  other.  The 
general  circumftances  of  the  narrative  being  uncom 
monly  fine,  will  fpcak  befl  for  themfelves,  and  afford 

proper  comments  in  the  progrefs  of  reciting  them. 

When  the  famine  raged  with  much  fe verity  in  her 
native  land,  Naomi  and*  her  hufoand  Eiimelech,  and 
their  two  fons,  went  to  fojourn  in  the  countrv  of  Moab  : 
but  Eiimelech  died,  and  Naomi,  the  widow,  was  left 
with  her  children.     Soon  after  this,  thcfe  children 
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*«  took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Maob  ;  the  name 
of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  other  Ruth."  It  came 
to  pafs  that  the  young  men,  their  huibands,  died  alfo; 
and  now  the  poor  widow  was  bereaved  of  her  fons 
and  her  hufband.  Unable,  therefore,  to  bear  any 
longer  a  place  in  which  every  fcene  prefented  fome 
image  of  loft  endearment,  or  revived  fome  diftrafting 
idea  of  conjugal  or  maternal  tendernefs,  Ihe  refolved 
to  feek  folace  from  her  forrow,  by  change  of  refidence. 
So  fhe  arofe  with  her  daughters-in-law,  Orpah  and 
Ruth,  that  ihe  might  return  from  the  country  of  Moab, 
It  prefently  occurred  to  the  poor  woman,  as  fhe  was  jour- 
ney ing  on  her  way,  that  if  ihe  was  herfelf  unhappy,  it  was 
no  teftimony  of  her  afFe6lion  to  involve  her  fons'  wives 
in  equal  calamities  ;  and  contemplating  the  reception 
fhe  w^ould  be  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah,  entering  it  defolate,  unfriended,  and  unadorn- 
ed, fhe  paufed  a  moment,  and  thus  pathetically  ad- 
dreffed  the  young  widows  :  "  Go,  my  children,  re- 
turn to  your  mother's  houfe  ;  the  Lord  deal  kindly 
with  you  as  you  have  dealt  with  the  dead,  and  with 
me.  The  Lord  grant  that  ye  may  find  reft,  each  of 
you,  in  the  houfe  of  your  dear  deceafed  hufband." — 
Having  uttered  this  fhort  prayer  for  their  happinefs.  flie 
kifled  them,  and  prepared  to  depart  alone.  How  true 
to  nature  was  their  reply !  They  did  not  pour  forth 
unmeaning  compliments  of  condolence  ;  they  did 
not  interchange  any  idle  civilities  of  forrow,  for  their 
anguifh  was  too  fmcere  for  ceremony  ;  nor  did  they 
enter  into  the  parade  of  promifmg  future  interviews, 
for  they  fpoke  not  at  all.  The  extreme  of  grief 
'has,  at  the  firft  furprife,  little  to  do  with  lan- 
«;uage  :  at  the  moft,  it  burfts  into  Ihort  exclamations, 
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as  if  It  would  fhow  the  impolTibility  of  proceeding.  For 
our  alleviation,  thefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  that  power, 
who  to  every  wound  hath  provided  fomething  where- 
with to  heal  it,  gave  the  comfort  of  tears,  fo  that  the 
fulnefs  of  the  fad  heart  is,  in  part,  difcharged  by  that 
kindly  effufion  which  Providence  has  intended  as  a 
fountain  to  relieve  the  exceffes  of  nature  ;  either  in. 
the  furplus  of  mifery,  or  of  tranfport.  "  They  lifted 
up  their  voice  and  wept." — A  folio  could  notfo  well 
difplay  their  condition.  After  fome  time  paffed  iu 
this  kind  of  fignificant  filence,  they  faid  unto  her : 
"  Surely,  we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  people." 
Here  again  genuine  grief  difcovers  itfelf  :  one  tender 
fentence,  and  one  only,  expreffes  their  defigns  and 
wifhes  to  attend  her.  In  fuch  cafes  concifenefs  is  na- 
ture, and  circumlocution,  mere  art  and  affedlation. 

Perceiving  the  defign  of  her  daughters,  Naomi  a- 
gain  endeavoured  to  diffuade  them,  and  to  pxefs  their 
fpeedy  return.  She  painted  the  various  difafters  they 
would  be  liable  to,  in  her  company  ;  told  them  ihe  had 
no  more  fons  to  give  them  for  hufbands  ;  nor  even  a 
hut,  however  cheerlefs  and  forlorn,  to  accommodate 
them  with  in  her  own  country  :  and  further,  that  fhe 
had  nothing  to  repole  her  own  head  upon,  if,  after  the 
fatigues  of  travel,  fhe  ihould  haply  arrive  fafe.  And 
now,  fhe  once  more  prefled  the  women  in  a  farewell 
embrace,  whilft  (he  clofed  her  arguments  v/ith 
another  bleffing,  more  melting  even  than  the  firft. — 
"  Nay,  my  daughters,  weep  not  I  entreat  you.  It 
grieveth  me  more  for  your  fakes  than  my  ov/n,  that 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  gone  out  againR  me.'- — 
This  was  the  touchftone.  She  had  now  fairly  dif- 
covered  all  the   horrors  of  her  fituation,  and  fiiov/ed 
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herfelf  a  woman  without  accommodation  ;  a  traveller 
without  hope  of  reft  at  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  a 
widov/,  without  one  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  fay 
unto  her,  welcome  unfortunate,  welcome  again  to 
thine  own  country.  The  pi6lure  was  too  darkly  fha- 
ded  for  Orpah.  The  dread  of  poverty,  and  all  its 
fable  catalogue  of  terrors,  ftruck  her  at  once.  She 
ihed  the  tribute  of  a  few  more  tears  ;  facrificed  a  few 
more  fighs,  and  went  her  way.  Not  fo  the  affec- 
tionate Ruth.  Ho\y  excellently  marked,  and  that, 
by  a  fmgle  word,  is  the  condu6l  of  each.  "  Orpah 
kissed  her  mother-in-lav/  ;  but  Ruth  clave  unto  her.'' 
In  vain  did  the  noble-minded  Naomi  exhibit  to  this 
faithful  creature  the  various  miferies  which  were  at 
hand,  and  againft  which  there  was  no  comfortable 
provifion.  In  vain  did  (he  point  to  the  example,  the 
politic  and  prudent  example  of  Orpah,  het  fifter.  In 
fcom  of  fuch  conduct,  and  to  clofe  at  once  all  future 
diffuafions,  ihe  thus  declared,  to  the  honour  of  her 
feT5,  the  glowing  refolutions  of  her  foul  :  "  Entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  af- 
ter thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goeft,  I  will  go  ;  and  where 
thou  lodgeft,  I  will  lodge  :  thy  people  fliall  be  mj 
people,  and  thy  God  my  God."  The  whole  of  the 
beauty  and  force  of  this  paffage  is  not  feen  at  once  :  it 
is  a  very  fine  climax,  and  there  is  great  el-egance  in  the 
gradations. 

"  When  Naomi  faw  that  flie  was  fteadfaflly  minded 
to  go,  file  left  off  perfuading  her.  So  they  went  until 
they  came  to  Bethlehem.  And  when  they  arrived, 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  all  the  city  were  moved  about 
them  ;  and  they  faid,  "  Is  this  Naomi?"  Herearefrefli 
morals,    and  frefh  elegancies,   opened  upon  us.     The 
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difconfolate  Naomi  had  no  fooner  fet  her  foot  upon 
her  own  land^  than  many  of  thofe  little  paffions,  which 
lie  lurking  in  the  bofom  of  the  illiberal  and  the  in- 
hofpitable,  were  inftantly  awakened.  She  probably 
foon  found,  that  to  rely  on  the  kindnefs  of  former  inti- 
mates, was  but  a  precarious  confidence  :  for  it  is  not 
bearing  too  hard,  I  fear,  upon  human  nature,  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  companions  of  her  early  life,  would  give 
with  an  ill  grace,  if  they  gave  at  all,  that  pillow,  or  that 
bread,  of  which,  after  fo  wearifome  a  journey,  Ihe 
certainly  flood  much  in  need.  Ill  ufed  by  the  world, 
file  began  to  lofe  the  hope  of  fuch  refources.  The 
benevolence  of  diftant  relations,  in  whofe  memory  fhd 
might  be  able  to  revive  the  images  of  tendernefs,  was 
perhaps  a  fond  idea,  that  was  born  and  buried  almoft 
in  the  fame  inflant.  Nothing  of  comfort  feemed  to 
remain  in  referve,  till  the  excellent  Ruth,  the  faithful 
partner  of  herfufferings,  fuggefted  an  expedient.  And 
Ihe  faid  unto  Naomi,  "  Let  me  now  therefore  go  and 
glean  ears  of  corn,  after  him  in  whofe  fight  I  may  find 
grace."  As  if  fhe  had  faid,  I  perceive  that  our  conve- 
niences mufl  depend  upon  ourfelves,  and  that  v/e  mufl 
^ov/e  our  daily  bread,  to  our  daily  labour.  As  it  is  now 
the  beginning  of  harveft,  behold,  the  opportunity  of 
exerting  ourfelves  is  at  hand.  Thou,  indeed,  art  too 
much  affli6led  to  toil  :  but  for  my  part,  I  am  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  and  tenderly  fympathizing  with  thee, 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  gather  fomething  from  the 
field. 

"  Now  it  was  fo,  that  Naomi  had  a  kinfman  of  her 
hufband's,  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of  the  family  of 
Elrmelech,    and.  his  name  was  Boaz."  And  it  hap- 
pened as   Ruth  was  gleaning  after  the  reapers,    fhe 
B  3 
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came  to  a  part  of  the  field  belonging  to  Boaz,  This 
circumftance  occafioned  a  wonderful  and  happy  change 
of  condition.  For  Boaz  coming  to  take  a  view  of  his 
reapers,  and  perceiving  the  ftranger,  faid  to  the  fer- 
vant  who  was  fet  over  the  reapers,  "  Whofe  damfel  is 
this?"  The  fervants's  anfwer  is  penned  with  the  moft 
natural  fimplicity*  "  It  is  the  Moabitilh  damfel,  that 
came  back  with  Naomi,  out  of  the  country  of  Moab. 
And  flie  faid,  I  pray  you  let  me  glean,  and  gather, 
after  the  reapers  among  the  ilieaves.  So  Ihe  came, 
and  hath  continued  amongft  us  even  from  the  morn- 
ing until  now,  that  fhe  tarried  a  little  in  the  houfe  ;" 
Something  there  was,  either  in  this  account,  or  in 
the  appearance  of  the  objecl,  which  won  much  upon 
the  favour  of  the  landlord  ;  for  it  is  furely  a  fofter 
voice,  even  than  the  voice  of  hofpitality,  that  fpeaks 
in  the  fequel.  "  Heareft  thou  not,  my  daughter  ? 
Go  not  to  glean  in  any  other  field,  neither  go  from 
hence,  but  abide  here  fall  by  my  maidens."  I  have 
given  particular  injun6lions  to  "  the  young  men  that 
they  fhall  not  touch  thee.  And  when  thou  art  athirft, 
go  to  the  veffels,  and  drink  of  that  which  the  young 
men  have  drawn."  Here  began  the  fir  ft  fruits  of 
her  fidelity  ;  and  the  partiality  of  Boaz  made  a  very 
rapid  progrefs,  for  in  his  fecond  addrefs  he  was  more 
benevolent  than  in  the  firft.  He  invited  her  to  confi- 
der  herfelf  as  one  of  his  own  people,  '*  to  eat  of  the 
bread,  to  dip  her  morfel  in  the  vinegar"  at  meal  times, 
and  to  fit  cheerfully  befide  the  reapers.  Nay  more, 
with  his  own  hand, — furely  the  heart  extended  it, — 
''  he  reached  her  parched  corn,  and  (lie  did  eat,  and 
wasfufficed  and  left."  Now  it  was  that  Boaz  began  to 
difcover  more  evidently,  that  the  fpring  of  this  gene- 
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rous  current  lay  very  near  the  heart.  When  fhe  was 
rifen  up  to  glean  after  her  repafl,  he  commanded  the 
young  men  to  lliow  her  all  poffible  marks  of  courtefy 
and  diftindlion.  His  ftri6l  orders  were,  not  to  fuffer 
her  to  gather  the  fcanty  pittance,  ear  by  ear,  after  the 
cautious  rake  had  gone  over  the  ground,  but  to  let  her 
glean  unqueftioned,  even  amongft  the  fheaves.  Nay 
more,  they  were  to  let  fome  handfuls  fall  on  purpofe 
for  her,  and  leave  them  for  her  particular  gleaning. 
And  indeed,  fuch  was  the  fuccefsful  confequence  of 
thefe  indulgences,  that  after  flie  had  beaten  out  what 
Ihe  had  been  permitted  to  glean  in  one  fmgle  day,  "it 
was  about  an  ephah  of  barley."  This,  the  kind  crea- 
ture carried  with  all  the  expedition  of  affedlion  to  her 
friend.  And  when  Naomi  faw  it,  when  the  foul  of 
the  forrowful  widow  fung  for  joy,  then  Ruth  related 
to  her  the  whole  hiftory  of  her  good  fortune,  and  con- 
cluded by  obferving,  that  the  name  of  the  hofpitable 
o\\mer  of  the  land  was  Boaz.  This  intelligence  re- 
vived her fpirits like  a  cordial;  and  file  exclaims  with 
the  moil  animated  tranfport:  "  the  man  is  near  a-kin 
to  us,"  my  beloved  Ruth,  "  one  of  our  next  kinfmen.'* 
Often,  and  with'  equal  fuccefs,  llie  went  after  this 
into  the  field;  and  continued  thereto  earn  a  very  com- 
fortable living  for  herfelf  and  her  friend,  even  to  the 
clofe  of  the  han- eft.  In  the  mean  time,  the  regard  of 
Boaz  had  made  a  very  pathetic  progrefs  ;  and  the  re- 
fult  of  it  was,  that  he  became  the  honourable  fuitor  of 
our  fair  gleaner,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
his  relation  Naomi.  Boaz  and  Ruth  were  foon  united ; 
and,  as  a  convincing  inftance  of  the  harmony  in  which 
the  family  lived  together,  we  find,  highly  to  the.  grati- 
fication of  every  feeling  heart,  that  when  Ruth  pre- 
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fented  to  Boaz  a  child,  her  firft  born, — Naomi,  after 
all  the  perils  of  her  paft  life,  re-enjoyed  the  fweets  of 
privacy  and  peace  :  "  for  Ihe  took  the  babe,  and  laid 
it  in  her  bofom,  and  became  nurfe  unto  it."  And  I 
muft  not  forget  to  add,  that  this  very  child,  whofe 
name  was  Obed,  was  the  grandfather  of  David,  the 
celebrated  monarch  of  Ifrael,  c.  MELMOTff. 


SECTION   II> 

The  instability  of  human  grandeur  exemplijied  i?i  the 
fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, . 

Cardinal  wolseY,  the  favourite  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  the  moft  abfolute  and  wealthy  minifter  of  ftate 
that  England  ever  faw.  In  his  rife  and  fall,  he  was 
the  greateft  inftance  which  many  ages  had  produced, 
of  the  muti:bility  of  human  affairs. 

When  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  had  weakened 
the  kings  attachment,  the  meditated  blow  was  for  a 
time  fufpended,  and  fell  not  fuddenly  on  the  Cardi- 
nal's head.  The  kingy  who  probably  could  not  jufti- 
fy,  by  any  good  reafon,  his  alienation  from  his  anci- 
ent favourite,  feems  to  have  remamed  fome  time  in 
doubt ;  and  he  received  him,  if  not  with  all  his  for- 
mer kindnefs,  at  leaft  with  the  appearance  of  truft  and 
regard.  But  conftant  experience  evinces  how  rarely 
high  confidence  and  affe^lion  receive  the  leafl  diminu- 
tion, without  fmking  into  abfolute  indifference,  or  e- 
ven  running  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  The  king 
was  at  length  determined  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Cardinal,  with  a  motion  almofl  as  precipitate  as  he  had 
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formerly  employed  in  his  elevation.  The  dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  fent  to  require  the  great  feal 
from  him  -,  and  on  his  fcrupling  to  deliver  it,  without 
a  more  exprefs  warrant,  Henry  wrote  him  a  letter, 
upon  which  it  was  furrendered;  and  it  was  delivered 
by  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  vvho,  befides 
the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  literature,  pofTeiTed  the 
higheft  virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

Wolfey  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York-Place,  a 
palace  which  he  had  built  in  London^  and  which, 
•though  it  really  belonged  to  the  See  of  York,  was 
feized  by  Henry  j  and  became  afterwards  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  kings  of  England,  by  the  title  of  White- 
hall. All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  alfo  feized ; 
their  riches  and  fplendour  befitted  rather  a  royal  than 
SL  private  fortune.  The  walls  of  his  palace  were  co- 
vered with  cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  of  filver.  He  had  a 
cupboard  of  plate  of  maffy  gold.  There  were  found 
a  thoufand  pieces  ©f  fine  Holland  belonging  to  him. 
The  reft  of  his  riches  and  furniture  was  in  proportion  ; 
and  his  opulence  w^s,  probably,  no  imall  in(;lucement 
to  this  violent  perfecution. 

The  Cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Alher,  a 
country -feat  which  he  poflefTed  near  Hampton-Court. 
The  world  that  had  paid  him  fuch  abjedl  court  during 
his  profperity,  now  entirely  deferted  him  on  this  fatal 
reverfe  of  all  his  fortunes.  He  himfelf  was  much  de- 
je(5led  with  the  change  ;  and  from  the  fame  turn  of 
mind  which  had  made  him  be  fo  vainly  elated  with 
his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  ftrok6  of  adverfity  with  dou- 
ble rigour.  The  fmallefl  appearance  of  his  return  to 
favour,  threw  him  into  tranfports  of  joy  unbecoming 
ft  man.     The  king  had  feemed  willing,   during  fomc 
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time  to  intermit  the  blows  which  overwhelmed  him. 
He  granted  him  his  prote6lion,  and  left  him  in  poffeffi- 
on  of  the  Sees  of  York  and  Winchefter,  He  even 
fent  him  a  gracious  meffage,  accompanied  with  a  ring, 
as  a  teflimony  of  his  affeclion.  Wolfey,  who  was  on 
horfeback  when  the  meffenger  met  him,  immediately 
alighted;  and  throwing  himfeifon  his  knees  in  the 
mire,  received,  in  that  humble  attitude,  thefe  marks 
of  his  majeily's  gracious  difpofition  towards  him. 
But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court, 
never  ceafed  plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his  fe- 
veral  offences.  He  difmiffed,  therefore,  his  nume- 
rous retinue ;  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and  beneficent 
mafler,  the  feparation  pafled  not  without  a  plentiful 
eifufion  of  tears  on  both  fides.  The  king's  heart,  not- 
withftanding  fome  gleams  of  kindnefs,  feemed  now 
totally  hardened  againft  his  old  favourite.  He  order- 
ed him  to  be  indicted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  where  a 
fentence  was  paffed  again'ft  him.  And,  not  content 
with  this  feverity,  he  abandoned  him  to  all  the  ri- 
gour of  the  parliament. 

After  Wolfey  had  remained  fome  time  at  Afher,  he 
was  allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace  which 
he  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Henry,  in  return 
for  Hampton-Court.  But  the  courtiers,  dreading  ftill 
his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  him  to 
remove  to  his  See  of  York.  The  Cardinal  knew  it 
was  in  vain  to  refill.  He  took  up  his  refidence  at  Ca- 
wood  in  Yorkfliire,  vrhere  he  rendered  himfelf  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  his  affabili- 
ty and  hofpitality;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  unmolefted  in  this  retreat.  The  carl  of  North- 
umberland received  orders,  without  regard  t^  AVol- 
fcy's   ecclefiaftical  charaaer,   to  arrea  him' fc)i- high 
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treafon,  and  to  conctu6l  him  to  London,  in  order  to 
his  trial.     The  Cardinal,  partly  from  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey,  partiy"from  the  agitation  of  his  anxious 
mind,  was  feized  with  a  diforder  which  turned  into  a 
dyfentery  ;    and  he  was  able,  with  fome  difficulty,   to 
reach  Leicefter- Abbey.      When  the  abbot  and  the 
monks  advanced  to  receive  him  with  much  refpe(5l  and 
reverence,    he  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  lay  his 
bones  among  them ;  and  he  immediately  took  to  his 
bed,  when'  e  he  never  rofe  more.     A  little  before  he 
expired,  he  addreffed  himfelf  in  the  following  words 
to  Sir  William  Kingfton,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  who 
had  him  in  cuftody :    "  I  pray  you  have   me  heartily 
recommended  to  his  royal  majefty ;  and  befeech  him, 
on  my  behalf,  to  call  to  his  reniembrance   all  matters 
that  have  paffed  between  us  from  the  beginnings  efpe- 
cially  with  regard  to  his  bufmefs  with  the  queeorj   and 
then  will  he  know  in  his  confcience  whether  (l  have 
offended  him.     He  is   a  prince   of  a  mofl  royal  car- 
riage, and  hath  a  princely  heart;   but  rather  than  he 
will  mifs  or  want  any  part  of  his  defire,  he  will  en- 
danger the  one  half  of  his  kingdom.     I  do  affure  you 
that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  fometimes  three 
hours  together,  to  perfuade  him  from  his  will  and  ap- 
petite ;  but  could  not  prevail.     Had  I  but  ferved  God 
as  diligently  as  I  have  ferved  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.     But  this  is  the 
juft  reward  that  I  muft  receive  for  my  indulgent  pains 
and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to  God,  but  only 
to  my  prince." 

Thus  died   this  famous  cardinal,    w^hofe   charadlep 
feems  to  have  contained  as  fmgular  a  variety  as  the 
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fortune  to  which  he  was  expofed.  The  obftinacy  and 
violence  of  the  king's  temper  may  alleviate  much  of 
the  blame  which  fome  of  his  favourite's  meafures  have 
undergone;  and  when  we  confider,  that  thefubfequent 
part  of  Henry's  reign  was  much  more  criminal  than 
that  which  had  been  dire6led  by  Wolfey's  counfels, 
we  fliall  be  inclined  to  fufpe(5l  thofe  hiftorians  of  par- 
tiality, who  have  endeavoured  to  load  the  memory  of 
this  miniRer  with  fuch  violent  reproaches.  Henry 
much  regretted  his  death,  when  informed  of  it ;  and 
alwavs  fpoke  favourably  of  his  memory:  a  proof  that 
humour  more  than  reafon,  or  any  difcovery  of  treache- 
ry, had  occafioned  the  lafl  perfecutions  againft  him, 

HUME, 
SECTION    IIJ» 

Religion  the  foundation  of  content:  an  allegory, 

Omar,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Aubukabis, 
which  rifes  on  the  eaft  of  Mecca,  and  overlooks  the 
city,  found  one  evening  a  man  fitting  penfive  and 
alone,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  cell.  Omar  regarded 
him  with  attention,  and  perceived  that  his  looks  were 
wild  and  hagard,  and  that  his  body  was  feeble  and 
emaciated.  The  man  alfo  feemed  to  gaze  fteadfaftly 
on  Omar ;  but  fuch  was  the  abftraaion  of  his  mind, 
that  liis  eye  did  not  immediately  take  cognizance  of  its 
objea.  In  the  moment  of  recolkaion,  he  llarted  as 
from  a  dream ;  he  covered  his  face  in  confufion  :  and 
bovv^edhimfelf  to  the  gi'ound.  "  Son  of  affliaion,"  faid 
Omar,  "  who  art  thou,  ?A\d  what  is  thy  diftrefs  ?"  "  My 
name,"  replied  the  Granger,  "  is  Haffan,  and  I  am  a 
native  of  this  city.    The  angel  of  advcrfity  has  laid  his 
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hand  upon  me,  and  the  wretch  whom  thine  eve  com- 
pafiionates,  thou  canft  not  deliver."  *'  To  deliver 
thee,"  faid  Omar,  "  belongs  to  Him  only,  from  whom 
we  fhould  receive  with  humility  both  good  and  evil : 
yet  hide  not  thy  life  from  me  ;  for  the  burden  which  I 
cannot  remove,  I  may  at  lead  enable  thee  to  fuflain." 
Haflan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  rem.ained 
fome  time  filent ;  then  fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  looked 
up  at  the  hermit,  and  thus  complied  with  his  requeil. 
"It  is  now  fix  years  fmce  our  mighty  lord  the  Calipl 
Almalic,  whofe  memory  be  bleffed,  firft  came  privatel; 
to  worlhip  in  the  temple  of  the  holy  city.  The  bleflii 
which  he  petitioned  of  the  prophet,  as  the  prophet's 
vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  to  difpenfe.  In  the  in/er- 
vals  of  his  devotion,  therefore,  he  went  about  tho/city 
relieving  diftrefs,  and  reftrainingoppreffion :  the  vvidow 
frailed  under  his  protection,  and  the  weaknefs  df  age 
and  infancy  was  fuftained  by  his  bounty.  I,  who 
dreaded  no  evil  but  ficknefs,  and  expedled  no  good  be- 
yond the  reward  of  my  labour,  was  fmging  at  my  work 
when  Almalic  entered  my  dwelling.  He  lookecl  round 
with  a  fmile  of  complacency  ;  perceiving  that  though 
it  was  mean,  it  was  neat ;  and  though  I  was  poor,  I 
appeared  to  be  content.  As  his  habit  was  that  of  a 
pilgrim,  I  haftened  to  receive  him  with  fuch  hofpitali. 
ty  as  was  in  my  power ;  and  my  cheerfulnefs  was  ra- 
ther increafed  than  reftrained  by  his  prefence.  After 
he  had  accepted  fome  coffee,  he  aflced  me  many  quef- 
tions  ;  and  though  by  my  anfwers  I  always  endeavour- 
ed to  excite  him  to  mirth,  yet  I  perceived  that  he  grew 
thoughtful,  and  eyed  me  with  a  placid  but  fixed  atten- 
tion. I  fufpeaed  that  he  had  fome  knowledge  of  xne, 
and  therefore  inquired   his   country  and  his  name. 

C 
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Haffan,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  raifed  thy  curiofity,  and  it 
fliall  be  fatisfied  ;  he  who  now  talks  with  thee,  is  Al- 
malic,  the  fovereign  of  the  faithful,  whofe  feat  is  the 
throne  of  Medina,  and  whofe  commiffion  is  from  a- 
bove."  Thefe  words  ftruck  me  dumb  with  aftonifh- 
ment,  though  I  had  fome  doubt  of  their  truth :  but  Al- 
malic  throwing  back  his  garment  difcovered  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  veft,  and  put  the  royal  fignet  upon  his  fin- 
ger. I  then  ftarted  up,  and  was  about  to  proftrate  my- 
felf  before  him,  but  he  prevented  me :  ^*  Haffan," 
^aid  he,  "  forbear :  thou  art  greater  than  I,  and  from 
tiee  I  have  at  once  derived  humility  and  wifdom."  I 
aifwered,  "  Mock  not  thy  fervant,  who  is  but  a  worm 
bebre  thee  :  life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  hap- 
pintfs  and  mifery  are  the  daughters  of  thy  will." 
"  Hiffan,"  he  replied,  "  I  can  no  otherwife  give  life 
and  happinefs,  than  by  not  taking  them  away :  thou 
art  thyfelf  beyond  the  reach  of  my  bounty  ;  and  pof- 
feffed  of  felicity  which  I  can  neither  communicate  nor 
obtain.  My  influence  over  others  fills  my  bofom 
with  perpetual  folicitude  and  anxiety ;  and  yet  my  in- 
fluence over  others  extends  only  to  their  vices,  whe- 
ther I  would  reward'or  punilh.  By  the  bow-ftring,  I  can 
reprefs  violence  and  fraud  :  and  by  the  delegation  of 
power,  I  can  transfer  the  infatiable  wifhes  of  avarice^ 
and  ambition  from  one  obje6l  to  another  :  but  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  virtue,  I  am  impotent ;  if  I  could  reward  it,  I 
would  reward  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  content,  and  haft 
therefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition.  To  exalt  thee, 
would  deftroy  the  fimplicity  of  thy  life,  and  diminifli 
that  happinefs  which  I  have  no  power  either  to  increafe 
or  to  continue." 

He  then  rofe  up,  and  commanding  me  not  to  dif- 
clofe  his  fecret,  departed. 
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As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  confufion  an.i 
aftonifliment  in  which  the  Caliph  left  me,  I  began  to 
regret  that  my  behaviour  had  intercepted  his  bounty  ; 
and  accufed  that  cheerfulnefs  of  folly,  which  was  the 
concomitant  of  poverty  and  labour.  I  now  repined  at 
theobfcuritv  of  my  flation,  which  my  former  infenfi- 
bility  had  perpetuated.  I  negle6led  my  labour,  be- 
caufe  I  defpifed  the  reward ;  I  fpent  the  day  in  idle- 
nefs,  forming  romantic  projects  to  recover  the  advan- 
tages which  I  had  loft  :  and  at  night,  inftead  of  lofing 
myfelf  in  that  fweet  and  refrefhing  fleep,  from  whi^h 
I  ufed  to  rife  with  new  health,  cheerfulnefs,  and  vigour, 
I  dreamed  of  fplendid  habits  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
of  gardens,  palaces,  feaftingand  pleafures  ;  and  waked 
only  to  regret  the  illufions  that  had  vaniflied.  My 
health  was  at  length  impaired  by  the  inquietude  of  my 
mind;  I  fold  all  my  moveables  for  fubfiilence  ;  and  re- 
ferv^ed  only  a  mattrefs,  upon  which  I  fometimes  lay 
from  one  night  to  another. 

In  the  firft  moon  of  the  following  year,  the  Caliph 
came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the  fame  fecrecy,  and  for 
the  fame  purpofes.  He  was  willing  once  more  to  fee 
the  man,  whom  he  confidered  as  deriving  felicity  from 
himfelf.  But  he  found  me,  not  fmging  at  my  work, 
ruddy  with  health,  vivid  with  cheerfulnefs  ;  but  pale 
and  dejeded,  fittingonthe  ground,  and  chewingopium, 
which  contributed  to  fubftitute  the  phantoms  of  ima- 
gination  for  the  realities  of  grealnefs.  He  entered 
with  a  kind  of  joyful  impatience  in  his  countenance, 
which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  was  changed  to  a 
mixture  of  wonder  and  pity.  I  had  often  wiihed  for 
another  opportunity  to  addrefs  the  Caliph  ;  yet  I  was 
confounded  at  his  prefence,  and,  throv/ing  myfelf  at 
C  2 
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his  feet,  I  laid  my  hand  upon  my  head,  and  was  fpeech- 
lefs.  *'  Hafian,"  faid  he,  "  what  canfl  thou  have  loft, 
whofe  wealth  was  the  labour  of  thine  own  hand  ;  and 
what  can  have  made  thee  fad,  the  fpring  of  whofe  joy 
was  in  thy  own  bofom  ?  What  evil  hath  befallen  thee  ? 
Speak,  and  if  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy."  I  was 
now  encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I  replied,  "  Let  my 
Lord  forgive  the  prefumption  of  his  fervant,  who  ra- 
ther than  utter  a  falfehood,  would  be  dumb  for  ever, 
I  am  become  wretched  by  thelofs  of  that  which  I  nev- 
er poffeffed.  Thou  haft  raifed  willies,  which  indeed  I 
am  not  worthy  thou  ftiouldfi  fatisfy  j  butwhy  fliould  it 
bethought,  that  he  vfho  was  happy  in  obfcurity  and  in- 
digence, would  not  have  been  rendered  more  happy 
by  eminence  and  wealth  ?" 

When  I  hadfiniftied  this  fpeech,  Almalic  ftood  fome 
moments  in  fufpence,  and  I  continued  proftrate  be- 
fore him.  "  Hafian,"  faid  he,  "  I  perceive,  not  with 
indignation  but  regret,  that  I  miftook  thy  chara6ler. 
I  now  difcover  avarice  and  ambition  in  thy  heart, 
which  lay  torpid  only  becaufe  their  obje(5ls  vv^ere  too 
remote  to  roufe  them.  I  cannot  therefore  inveft  thee 
with  authority,  becaufe  I  would  not  fubjedl  my 
people  to  oppreffion  ;.  and  becaufe  I  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  punifh  thee  for  crimes  which  I  firft  enabled 
thee  to  commit.  But  as  I  have  taken  from  thee  that 
which  I  cannot  reft.ore,  I  will  at  leaft  gratify  the  willi- 
es that  I  excited,  left  thy  heart  accufe  me  of  injuftice, 
and  thou  continue  ftill  a  ftranger  to .  thyfelf.  Arife, 
therefore,  and  follow  me." — I  fprung  from. the  ground 
as  it  were  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle  ;  I  killed  the  hem 
of  his  garment  in  an  ecftacy  of  gratitude  and  joy;  and 
when  1  went  dutofmyhoufe,my  heart  leaped  as  if  I  had 
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efcaped  from  the  den  of  a  lion.  I  followed  Almalic  to 
the  caravanfary  in  which  he  lodged  ;  and  after  he  had 
fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me  with  him  to  Medina. 
He  gave  me  an  apartment  in  the  feraglio  ;  I  was  at- 
tended by  his  own  fervants  ;  my  provilions  were  fent 
from  his  own  table  ;  I  received  every  week  a  fum  from 
his  treafury,  which  exceeded  the  moft  romantic  of  my 
cxpe6tdtions.  But  I  foon  difcovered,  that  no  daintv 
was  fo  tafteful,  as  the  food  to  which  labour  procured 
an  appetite  ;  no  flumbers  fo  fweet,  as  thofe  which 
wearinefs  invited  ;  and  no  time  fo  v/ell  enjoyed,  as  that 
in  which  diligence  is  expe6ling  its  reward.  I  remeiT,- 
bered  thefe  enjoyments  with  regret  ;  and  ivhile  I  was 
fighing  in  the  midfl  of  fuperfiuities,  which  though  they 
encumbered  life,  yet  I  could  not  give  up,  they  vv^ere 
fuddenly  taken  away.  Almalic,  in  the  midft  of  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life, 
expired  fuddenly  in  the  bath  ;  fuch  thou  knov/efl  was 
the  deftiny  which  the  Almighty  had  written  upon  his 
head. 

Kis  fon  Aububekir,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
v/as  incenfed  againft  me,  by  fome  who  regarded  me 
at  once  v/ith  contempt  and  envy.  He  fuddenly  with- 
drew my  penfion,  and  commanded  that  I  iliould  be  ex- 
pelled the  palace  ;  a  command  which  my  enemies  ex- 
ecuted with  fo  much  rigour,  that  within  twelve  hours 
I  found  myfelf  in  the  ftreets  of  Medina,  indigent  and 
friendless,  expofed  to  hunger  and  derificn,  v/ith  all 
the  habits  of  luxur}^,  and  all  the  fenfibilitv  of  pride.  O  I 
let  not  thy  heart  defpife  me,  thou  who^.i  experience 
has  not  taught,  that  it  is  rnifery  to  lofe  that  which  it  is 
not  happincfs  to  poiTefs.  O  !  that  lor  nif  this  ItfTon 
had  not  been  written  on  the  tablets  of  Providence  !     I 
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have  travelled  from  Medina  to  Mecca  ;  but  I  cannot 
Ay  from  myfelf.  How  different  are  the  flates  in  which 
I  have  been  placed  !  The  remembrance  of  both  is  bit- 
ter :  for  the  pleafures  of  neither  can  return. — Haffan 
ba\  ing  thus  ended  his  flory,  fmote  his  hands  together  ; 
and  looking  upward,   burft  into  tears. 

Omar  having  waited  till  this  agony  was  paft,  went 
to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  My  fon,"  faid 
he,  "  more   is  yet  in  thy  power  than  Almalic  could 
give,    or  Aububekir  take  away.  The  leflbn  of  thy  life 
the  prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed  me  to  explain. 
"^  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty  and  labour, 
only  becaufe  they  were  become  habitual,  and  eafe  and 
aiTiuence  were  placed  beyond  thy  hope ;   for  when  eafe 
and  affluence  approached  thee,  thou  waft  content  with 
poverty  and  labour  no  more.  That  which  then  became 
iheobjedl;,   v/as  alfo   the  bound  of  thy  hope  ;  and  he, 
whofe  utnioft  hope  is  difappointed,  muft  inevitably  be 
wretched.     If  thy  fupreme  defire  had  been  the  de-^ 
lights  of  paradife,  and  thou  hadft  believed  that  by  the 
tenour  of  thv  life  thefe  delights  had  been  fecured,  as 
more  could  not  have  been  given  thee,  thou  wouldftnot 
have  regretted  that  lefs  was  not  cfTered.    The  content 
which  was  once  enjoyed,  was  but  the  lethargy  of  foul ; 
and  the  diftrefs  which  is  now  fuffered,  will  but  quicken 
it  to  aition.   Depart,  therefore,  and  be  thankful  for  all 
things ;  put  thy  trull  in   Him,   who  alone  can  gratify 
the  wifti  of  reafon,  and  fatisfy  thy  foul  with  good ;  fix 
thy  hope  upon  that  portion,  in  comparifon  of  which  the 
world  is  as  the  drop  of  the  bucket,   and  the  duft  of  the 
balance.     Return,  my  fon,  to   thy  labour  ;   thy  food 
Iball  be  again  tafteful,  and  thy  reft  fliall  be  fweet  ;  to 
thy  content  alfo  wiU  be  added  ftability,  when  it  de* 
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pends  not  upon  that  which  is  poffefied  upon  earth,  but 
upon  that  which  is  expedled  in  heaven." 

Haflan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  angel  of  inftru6lion 
impreffed  the  counfel  of  Omar,  haftened  to  proilrate 
himfelf  inthe  temple  of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned 
upon  his  mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning:  he 
returned  to  his  labour  with  cheerfulnefs  ;  his  devotion 
became  fervent  and  habitual  ;  and  the  latter  days  of 
Haffan  were  happier  than  the  firfl. 

DR.  JOHNSON, 
SECriOS  IT. 

No  life  pleasing  to  God^  but  that  xvhich  is  useful  to  man- 
kind.     An  eastern   7iarrative. 

It  pleafed  our  mighty  fovereign  Abbas  Carafcan, 
from  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  derive  honour  and 
dominion,  to  fet  Mirza  his  feryant  over  the  province  of 
Tauris.  In  the  hand  of  Mirza,  the  balance  of  diftri- 
bution  was  fufpended  with  impartiality ;  and  under 
his  adminiflration  the  weak  were  prote6ied,  the  learn- 
edreceivedhonour,  and  the  diligent  became  rich:  Mir- 
za, therefore,  was  beheld  by  everj^  eye  with  compla- 
cency, and  every  tongue  pronounced  bleflings  upon 
liis  head.  But  it  was  obfervcd  thathe  derived  no  joy 
from  the  benefits  which  he  diffufed  :  he  became  pen- 
five  and  melancholy  j  he  fpent  his  leifure  in  folitude  ; 
in  his  palace  he  fat  motionlefs  upon  a  foia  ;  and  when 
he  went  out,  his  walk  was  flow,  and  his  eves  were 
fixed  upon  the  ground  :  he  applied  to  the  bufmefs  of 
ftate  with  reluctance  ;  and  refdlved  to  relinquifli  the 
toil  of  government,  of  which  he  could  no  longer  en- 
joy the  reward. 
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He,  therefore,  obtained  permifTion  to  approach  the 
throne  of  our  fovereign  j  and  being  afked  what  was 
his  requeft,  he  made  this  reply ;  "  May  the  Lord  of  the 
world  forgive  the  ilave  whom  he  has  honoured,  if 
Mirza  prefume  again  to  lay  the  bounty  of  Abbas  at  his 
feet.  Thou  haft  given  me  the  dominion  of  a  country, 
fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damafcus ;  and  a  city  glo- 
rious above  all  others,  except  that  only  which  refle6ls 
the  fplendour  of  thy  prefence.  But  the  longeft  life  is 
a  period  fcarcely  fufficient  to  prepare  for  death.  All 
©ther  bufinefs  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets 
in  the  path  of  the  traveller,  under  whofe  feet  they 
perifh  for  ever  :  and  all  enjoyment  is  unfubflantial 
and  evanefcent,  as  the  colours  of  the  bow  that  appears 
in  the  interval  of  a  ftorm.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to 
prepare  for  the  approach  of  eternity  ;  let  me  give  up 
my  foul  to  meditation  ;  let  folitude  and  filence  ac- 
quaint me  v,ith  the  myfteries  of  devotion  ;  let  me  for- 
get the  world,  and  by  the  world  be  forgotten,  till  the 
moment  arrives  in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  fhall  fall, 
and  I  Ihail  be  found  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty.'' 
-Mirza  then  bowed  himfelf  to  the  earth,  and  ftood 
filent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  recorded,  that  at 
thefe  words  he  trembled  upon  the  throne,  at  the  foot- 
ftool  of  which  the  v/orld  pays  homage  ;  he  looked 
round  upon  his  nobles  ;  but  every  countenance  v/as 
pale,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the  earth.  No  man 
opened  his  mouth;  and  the  king  firft  broke  filence, 
after  it  had  continued  near  an  hour. 

"  Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come  upon  me.  I  am 
alarmed  as  a  man  who  fuddenly  perceives  that  he  is 
near  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  is  urged  forward  by 
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an  irrefiftlble  force  :  but  yet  I  know  not  whether  my 
danger  is  a  reality  or  a  dream.  I  am  as  thou  art,  a 
reptile  of  the  earth:  my  life  is  a  moment,  and  eternity, 
in  which  days,  and  years,  and  ages,  are  nothing,  eter- 
nity is  before  me,  for  which  I  alfo  iliould  prepare  :  but 
by  whom  then  mAift  the  faithful  be  governed  ?  By  thofe 
only,  who  have  no  fe^r  of  judgment  ?  by  thofe 
only,  whofe  life  is  brutal,  becaufe  like  brutes  they  do 
not  confider  that  they  fliall  die  ?  Or  who,  indeed,  are 
the  faithful  ?  Are  the  bufy  multitudes  that  crowd  the 
city,  in  a  ftate  of  perdition  ?  and  is  the  cell  of  the 
Dervife  alone  the  gate  of  Paradife  ?  To  all,  the  life  of 
a  Dervife  is  not  poffible :  to  all,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  a  dutv.  Depart  to  the  houfe  which  has  in  this  city 
been  prepared  for  thy  refidence  :  I  will  meditate  the 
reafon.  of  thy  requefl  ;  and  may  He  who  illuminates 
the  mind  of  the  humble,  enable  me  to  determine  with 
wjfdom." 

Mirza  departed,  and  on  the  third  day,  having  re- 
ceived no  command,  he  again  requefled  an  audience, 
and  it  was  granted.  When  he  entered  the  royal  pre- 
fence,  his  countenance  appeared  more  cheerful  ;  he 
drew  a  letter  from  his  bofom,  and  having  kiffed  it,  he 
prelented  it  wiih  his  right  haid,  "  My  Lord  I"  faid 
he,  *'  I  have  learned  by  this  letter,  w^hich  I  received 
from  Cofrou  the  Iman,  who  (lands  now  before  thee,  in 
what  manner  life  maybe  befl  improved.  I  am  enabled 
to  look  l>ack  with  pleafure,  and  forward  with  hope  ; 
and  1  (liall  now  rejoice  ftiU  to  be  the  Ihadow  of  thy 
power  at  I'auris,  and  to  keep  thofe  honours  which  I  fo 
lately  wifbied  to  refign."  The  king,  who  had  liftened 
to  Mirza  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  and  curiofity,  im* 
mediately  gave  the  letter  to  Cofrou,  and  commanded 
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that  it  fhould  be  read.  The  eyes  of  the  court  were  at 
once  turned  upon  the  hoary  fage,  whofe  countenance 
was  fufFufed  with  an  honeflblufli  ;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out fome  hefitation  that  he  read  thefe  words. 

"  To  Mirza,  whom  the  wifdom  of  Abbas  our 
might)'  lord  has  honoured  with  dominion,  be  perpe- 
tual health  !  When  I  heard  thy  purpofe  to  withdraw 
the  bleiTmgs  of  thy  government  from  the  thoufands  of 
Tauris,  my  heart  was  wounded  with  the  arrow  of  af- 
fii6ticn,  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with  forrow.  But 
who  iliall  fpeak  before  the  king  when  he  is  troubled ; 
and  who  fliall  boafl  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  diflreffed 
by  doubt  ?  To  thee  vrill  I  relate  the  events  of  my  youth, 
which  thou  haft  renewed  before  me  ;  and  thofe  truths 
which  they  taught  me,  may  the  prophet  multiply  to 
thee  I 

Under  the  inftru6lion  of  the  phyfician  Aluzar,  I  ob- 
tained an  early  knowledge  of  his  art.  To  thofe  who 
were  fmitten  v/ith  difeafe,  I  could  adminifter  plants, 
which  the  fun  has  impregnated  with  the  fpirit  of  health. 
But  the  fcenes  of  pain,  languor,  and  mortality,  which 
were  perpetually  rifmg  before  me,  made  me  often 
tremble  for  myfelf.  i  faw  the  grave  open  at  my  feet : 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  contemplate  only  the  re- 
gions beyond  it,  and  to  defpife  ever;,'  acquifition  which 
I  could  not  keep.  I  conceived  ari  opinion,  that  as 
there  was  no  merit  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  filent 
meditation,  thofe  who  defired  money  were  not  proper 
objedls  of  bounty  ;  and  that  by  all  who  were  proper 
obje6ls  of  bounty  money  was  defpifed.  I  therefore, 
buried  mine  in  the  earth  ;  and  renouncing  foeiety,  I 
wandered  into  a  wild  and  fequeflered  part  of  the 
country.     My  dwelling  was  a  cave  by  the   fide  of  a 
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hill.  I  drank  the  running  water  from  the  fpring,  and 
eat  fuch  fruits  and  herbs  as  I  could  find.  To  increafe 
the  aufterity  of  my  life,  I  frequently  watched  all  night, 
fitting  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  my  face  to  the 
eaft,  refigning  myfelf  to  the  fecret  influences  of  the 
Prophet.  One  morning  after  my  nodural  vigil,  juft 
as  I  perceived  the  horizon  glow  at  the  approach  of 
the  fun,  the  power  of  ile«|)  became  irrefiftible,  and  I 
funk  under  it.  I  imagined  myfelf  flill  fitting  at  the 
entrance  of  my  cell ;  that  the  dawn  increafed ;  and  that 
as  I  looked  earneftly  for  the  firft  beam  of  day,  a  dark 
fpot  appeared  to  intercept  it.  I  perceived  that  it  was 
in  motion  ;  it  increafed  in  fize  as  it  drew  near,  and  at 
length  I  difcovered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  I  ftill  kept  my 
eye  fixed  fteadfaftly  upon  it,  and  faw  it  alight  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  where  I  now  defcried  a  foxwhofetwo 
fore-legs  appeared  to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox 
the  eagle  laid  part  of  a  kid,  which  Ihe  had  brought  in 
her  talons,  and  then  difappeared.  When  I  awaked,  I 
laid  my  forehead  upon  the  ground,  and  bleffed  the 
Prophet  for  the  inilru6lion  of  the  morning.  I  review- 
ed my  dream,  and  faid  thus  to  myfelf,  Cofrou,  thou 
haft  done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the  bufinefs, 
and  vanities  of  life  :  but  thou  haft  as  yet  only  done  it 
in  part  ;  thou  art  ftill  every  day  bufied  in  the  fearch  of 
food  ;  thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  reft  ;  neither  is  thy 
truft  in  Providence  complete.  What  art  thou  taught 
by  this  vifion  ?  If  thou  haft  feen  an  eagle  commiffioned 
by  Heaven  to  feed  a  fox  that  is  lame,  fliall  not  the 
hand  of  Heaven  alfo  fupply  thee  with  food,  when  that 
which  prevents  thee  from  procuring  it  for  thyfelf,  is 
not  neceffity,  but  devotion  ?  I  was  now  fo  confident  of 
a  miraculous  fupply,    that  I  neglected  to  walk  out  for 
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my  repaft,  which,  after  the  firft  day,  I  expedled  with 
an  impatience  that  left  me  little  power  of  attending 
to  any  other  0(bje6l.  This  impatience,  however,  I 
laboured  to  fupprefs,  and  perfifted  in  my  refolution : 
but  my  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me,  and  my  knees 
fmote  each  other  ;  I  threw  myfelf  backward,  and  ho- 
ped my  weaknefs  would  foon  increafe  to  infenfibility. 
But  I  was  fuddenly  roufed  by  the  voice  of  an  invifible 
being  who  pronounced  thefe  v/ords  :  '  Cofrou,  I  am 
the  angel,  who,  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty, 
have  regiftered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which  i  am 
now  commiHTioned  to  reprove.  While  thou  waft  at- 
temptingto become  wife  above  that  which  is  revealed, 
thy  folly  has  perverted  the  inftru6lion  which  was 
vouchfafed  thee.  Art  thou  difabled  as  the  fox  ?  haft 
thou  not  rather  the  powers  of  the  eagle  ?  Arife,  let 
the  eagle  be  the  obje(5l  of  thy  emulation.  To  pain 
and  ficknefs,  be  thou  again  the  meflenger  of  eafe  and 
health.  Virtue  is  not  reft,  but  action.  If  thou  doft 
good  to  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God,  thy 
virtue  v/illbe  exalted  from  moral  to  divine  ;  and  that 
happinefs  which  is  the  pledge  of  paradife,  will  be  thy 
reward  upon  earth.' 

*'  At  thefe  words  I  was  not  lefs  aftonifhed  than  if  a 
mountain  had  been  overturned  at  my  feet.  I  humbled 
myfelf  in  the  duft,  I  returned  to  the  city  ;  I  dug  up  my 
treasure  ;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  became  rich.  My  Ikill 
inreftoring  health  to  the  body,  gave  me  frequent 
opportunities  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  the  foul.  I  grew 
eminent  beyond  my  merit  ;  and  it  was  the  pleafure  of 
the  king  that  I  (hould  ftand  before  him.  Now,  there* 
fore,  be  not  offended ;  I  boaft  of  no  knowledge  that  I 
have  not  received.     As  the  fands  of  the  defert  drink 
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Up  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew  of  the  morning,  fo  do 
I  alfo,  who  am  but  duft,  imbibe  the  infl:ru6lions  of  the 
Prophet.  Believe  then  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all 
knowledge  is  profane,  which  terminates  in  thyfelf; 
and  by  a  life  wafted  in  fpeculation,  little  even  of  this 
can  be  gained.  When  thcgates  of  paradife  are  thrown 
open  before  thee,  thy  mind  fnall  be  irradiated  in  a  mo- 
ment. Here,  thou  canft  do  little  more  than  pile  error 
upon  error:  there,  thou  flialt  build  truth  upon  truth. 
Wait,  therefore,  for  the  glorious  vifion  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  emulate  the  eagle.  Much  is  in  thy  power; 
and,  therefore,  much  is  expected  of  thee.  Though  the 
Almighty  only  can  give  virtue,  yet,  as  a  prince,  thou 
ma}ft  ftimulate  thofe  to  beneficence,  v/ho  acl  from  no 
higher  motive  than  immediate  intereft  :  thou  canft  not 
produce  the  principle,  but  mayft  enforce  the  praclice. 
Let  thy  virtue  be  thus  diffufed  ;  and  if  thou  believeft 
with  reverence,  thou  ihalt  be  accepted  above.  Fare- 
well! Maythe  fmile  of  Him  whorefides  in  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens  be  upon  thee  !  and  againft  thy  name, 
in  the  volume  of  His  will,  may  happinefs  be  written.'^ 
The  king,  whofe  doubts,  like  thofe  of  Mirza,  were 
now  removed,  looked  up  with  a  fmile  that  communis 
cated  the  joy  of  his  mind.  He  difmiffed  the  prince  to 
his  government;  and  commanded  theie  events  to  be 
recorded,  to  the  end  that  pofterity  may  know,  "  that 
no  life  is  pleafmg  to  God,  but  that  which  is  ufeful  to 
mankind," 
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SECTION  I. 

Vicious  connexions  the  ruin  oj  Virtue. 

jljlMONG  the  numerous  caufes  which  introduce  cor. 
ruption  into  the  heart,  and  accelerate  its  growth,  none 
is  more  unhappily  powerful  than  the  contagion  which 
is  difFufed  by  bad  examples,  and  heightened  by  par- 
ticular connexions  w^ith  perfons  of  loofe  principles,  or 
diiTolute  morals.  This,  in  a  licencious  ftate  of  fociety, 
is  the  moft  common  fource  of  thofe  vices  and  diforders 
which  fo  much  abound  in  great  cities ;  and  often 
proves,  in  a  particular  manner,  fatal  to  the  young;  even 
to  them  whofe  beginnings  were  once  aufpicious  and 
promifmg.  It  may  therefore  be  a  ufeful  employment 
of  attention,  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  principle  of 
corruption  ;  to  examine  the  means  by  which  "  evil 
communications"  gradually  undermine,  and  at  laft  de- 
ftroy  "good  morals."  It  is  indeed  difagreeable  to 
contemplate  human  nature,  in  this  downward  courfe 
of  its  progrefs.  But  it  is  always  profitable  to  know 
our  own  infirmities  and  dangers. 

As  certain  virtuous  principles  are  Hill  inherent  In 
human  nature,  there  are  few  who  fet  out  at  firft  in  the 
world  without  good  difpofitions.  The  warmth  which 
belongs  to  youth  naturally  exerts  itfelf  in  generous 
feelings,  and  fentiments  of  honour ;  in  ftrong  attach- 
ment to  friends,  and  the  other  emotions  of  a  kind  and 
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tender  heart.  Almoft  all  the  plans  with  %vhkb  perfons 
who  have  been  liberally  educated  begin  the  world, 
are  connecled  with  honourable  views.  At  that  period, 
thev  repudiate  whatever  is  mean  orbafe.  It  is  pleat- 
ing to  them  to  think  of  commanding  the  efteem  of 
thofe  among  v^bom  they  live,  and  of  acquiring  a  name 
among  men.  But  alas  !  how  foon  does  this  flattering 
profpedl  begin  to  be  overcall  I  Defires  of  pleafurc 
uilier  in  temptation,  and  forward  the  growth  of  dii- 
orderly  paffions.  Miniflers  of  vice  are  feldom  wantint^- 
to  encourage  and  flatter  the  paffions  of  the  young. 
Inferiors  fludy  to  creep  into  favour,  by  fcrvile  obfe- 
quioufnefs  to  all  their  defires  and  humours.  Glad  to 
find  any  apology  for  the  indulgences  of  which  they  are 
fond,  the  young  too  readily  liften  to  the  voice  of  thofe 
whofuggeft  to  them,  that  ftriiSl  notions  of  religion, 
order,  and  virtue,  are  old  fafliioned  and  illiberal;  that 
the  reftraints  which  they  impofe  are  only  fit  to  be  pre- 
fcribed  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  ii^ft  Hage  of  pupillage  ; 
or  to  be  preached  to  the  vulgar,  who  ought  to  be  kept 
within  the  clofefl  bounds  of  regularity  and  fubje6lion. 
But  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts,  it  is  infmuated  to 
them,  and  the  liberality  of  their  views,  will  fully 
juftify  their  emancipating  themfelves,  in  fome  degi'ee, 
from  the  rigid  difcipline  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Soothing  as  fuch  infmuations  are  to  the  youthful 
and  inconfiderate,  their  Srft  fleps,  however,  in  vice, 
are  cautious  and  timid,  and  occafionally  checked  by 
remorfe.  As  they  begin  to  mingle  more  in  the  world, 
and  emerge  into  the  circles  of  gaiety  and  pleafure, 
finding  thefe  loofe  ideas  countenanced  by  too  general 
praclice,  they  gradually  become  bolder  in  the  liberties 
they  take.  If  they  have  been  bred  to  bufmels,  thef" 
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begin  to  tire  of  induftr)^,  and  look  with  contempt  on 
the  plodding  race  of  citizens.  If  they  are  of  fuperior 
rank,  they  think  it  becomes  them  to  refemble  their 
equals  :  to  affiime  that  freedom  of  behaviour,  that  air 
of  forwardnefs,  that  tone  of  diilipation,  that  eafy  neg- 
ligence of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  which  ap- 
pear fafhionable  in  high  life.  If  afRuence  of  fortune 
unhappily  concurs  to  favour  their  inclinations,  amufe- 
ments  and  diverfions  fucceed  in  a  perpetual  round ; 
night  and  day  are  confounded ;  gaming  fills  up  their 
vacant  intervals  ;  they  live  w'holly  in  public  places  ; 
they  run  into  many  degrees  of  excefs,  difagreeable? 
even  to  themfelves,  merely  from  weak  complaifance? 
and  the  fear  of  being  ridiculedby  their  loofe  aflbciates. 
Among  thefe  aflbciates,  the  moft  hardened  and  deter- 
mined always  take  the  lead.  The  reft  follow  them 
witli  implicit  fubmiffion  ;  and  make  proficiency  in  this 
fchool  of  iniquity,  in  exafl  proportion  to  the  weaknefs 
of  their  underftandings,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
paflfions. 

How  many  pafs  away,  after  this  manner,  fome  of 
the  moft  valuable  years  of  their  life,  toft  in  a  whirl- 
pool of  what  cannot  be  called  pleafure,  fo  much  as 
mere  giddinefs  and  folly  I  In  the  habits  of  perpetual 
connexion  with  idle  or  licentious  company,  all  reflec- 
tion is  loft  ;  while,  circulated  from  one  empty  head, 
and  one  thoughtlefs  heart,  to  another,  folly  (hoots  up 
into  all  its  moft  ridiculous  forms ;  prompts  the  extra- 
vagant, unmeaning  frolic  in  private  ;  or  tallies  forth  in 
public  into  mad  riot ;  impelled  fometimes  by  intoxica- 
tion, fometimes  by  mere  levity  of  fpirits. 

All  the  while,  amidft  this  whole  courfe  of  juvenile 
infatuatioti,    I  readily  admit,  that  much  good  nature 
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may  ftill  remain.  Generofity  and  attachments  may  be 
found  ;  nay,  {V>me  awe  of  religion  may  ftill  fubfift,  and 
fome  remains  of  thofe  good  imprelTions  which  were 
made  upon  the  mind  in  early  days.  It  might  yet  be 
very  poHible  to  reclaim  fuch  pcrfons,  and  to  form  them 
for  ufeful  and  refpedable  ftations  in  the  world,  if  vir- 
tuous and  improving  fociety  (hould  happily  fucceed  to 
the  place  of  that  idle  crew,  with  whom  they  now  aflb- 
ciate  ;  if  imporfint  bufmefs  iliould  occur,  to  bring 
them  into  a  different  fphere  of  a6lion  ;  or,  if  fome 
feafonable  ftroke  of  affli(51;ion  fhould  in  mercy  be  fent, 
to  recall  them  to  themfelves,  and  to  awaken  ferious 
and  manlA-  thought.  But,  if  youth  and  vigour,  and 
flowing  fortune  continue ;  if  a  fimilar  fuccellion  of 
companions  go  on  to  amufe  them,  to  ingrofs  their 
time,  and  to  ftir  up  their  paiT^ons  ;  the  day  of  ruin,— 
let  them  take  heed,  and  beware  I — ^the  day  of  irrecover- 
able ruin,  begins  to  draw  nigh.  Fortune  is  fquander- 
ed  ;  health  is  broken  ;  friends  are  offended,  affronted, 
eftranged  ;  aged  parents,  perhaps,  fent  afHidled  and 
mourning  to  the  dai\. 

There  are  certain  degrees  ofvice  which  are  chieflv 
itamped  with  the  chara^er  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
contemptible  :  and  there  are  alfo  certain  limits,  be- 
yond which  if  it  pafs,  it  becomes  odious  and  detest- 
able. If,  to  other  corruptions  which  the  heart  has 
already  received,  be  added  the  infufion  of  fceptical 
principles,  that  worst  of  all  the  "  evil  communications" 
of  fmners,  the  whole  of  morals  is  then  on  the  point  of 
being  overthrown.  For,  every  crime  can  then  be  pal» 
liated  to  confcience  ;  every  check  and  restraint  which 
had  hitherto  remained,  is  taken  awav.  He  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  courfe,  foothed  himfelf  with  th^ 
D  3 
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thought,  that  while  he  indulged  his  defires,  he  did 
hurt  to  no  man  ;  now,  preffedby  the  neceffity  of  fup- 
plying  thofe  wants  into  which  his  expenfive  pleafures 
have  brought  him,  goes  on  without  remorfe  to  defraud, 
and  to  opprefs.  The  lover  of  pleafure,  now  becomes 
hardened  and  cruel  ;  violates  his  truft,  or  betrays  his 
friend  ;  becomes  a  man  of  treachery,  or  a  man  of 
blood  ;  fatisfying,  or  at  leafl  endeavouring  all  the  while 
to  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  circumflances  form  his  excufe ; 
that  by  neceffity  he  is  impelled ;  and  that,  in  gratify- 
ing the  pailions  which  nature  had  implanted  within 
him,  he  does  no  more  than  follow  nature, 

Miferable  and  deluded  man !  to  v/hat  art  thou  come 
at  thelaft  ?  Doit  thou  pretend  to  follow  nature,  when 
thou  art  contemning  the  laws  of  the  God  of  nature  ? 
when  thou  art  ftifiing  his  voice  within  thee,  which  re- 
monftrates  againft  thy  crimes  ?  when  thou  art  violating 
the  bed  part  of  thy  nature,  by  countera6t:ing  the  dic- 
tates of  juftice  and  humanity  ?  Doft  thou  follow  nature, 
when  thou  rendered  thyfelf  a  ufelefs  animal  on  the 
earth  ;  and  not  ufelefs  only,  but  noxious  to  thefociety 
to  which  thou  belongeft,  and  to  which  thou  art  a  dif- 
grace  ;  noxious,  by  the  bad  example  thou  hafl  fet ; 
noxious,  by  the  crimes  thou  haft  committed ;  facrificing 
innocence  to  thy  guilty  pleafures,  ::ad  introducing 
fhame  and  ruin  into  the  habitation  of  peace  ;  defraud- 
ing of  their  due  the  unfufpicious  who  have  truiled  thee  ; 
involving  in  the  ruins  of  thy  fortune  many  a  worthy 
family  ;  reducing  the  induftrious  and  the  aged  to  mi- 
fery  and  want ;  by  all  which,  if  thou  haft  efcaped  the 
^efervedfword  of  juftice,  thou  haft  at  leaft  brought  on 
thyfelf  the  refentment,  and  the  reproach  of  all  the 
refpedable   and  the  worthy.— Tremble  then  at  the 
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View  of  the  gulph  which  is  opening  before  thee.  Look 
with  horror  at  the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which 
thou  ftandeft  :  and  if  yet  a  moment  be  left  for  retreat, 
think  how  thou  mayft  efcape,  and  be  faved. 

3LAXR. 


SECrZON   II, 

A  temperate  pursuit  of  gain  recommended. 

The  world  is  abufed,  not  only  by  perfons  who  in- 
temperately  purfue  its  pleafures,  but  by  thofe  who  have 
a  fordid  attachment  to  its  gains.  The  latter  refpe^  a 
fet  of  men  of  very  different  defcription  from  the  for- 
mer ;  more  decent  in  their  carriage,  and  lefs  flagrant 
in  their  vices  ;  but  corrupted  by  the  world  in  no  lefs  a 
degree.  For  the  world  is  often  abufed  by  the  men  of 
bufinefs,  as  much  as  by  the  men  of  pleafure.  When 
worldly  faccefs  becomes  the  fole  object  of  their  life  ; 
when  the  accumulation  of  fortune  fo  engroffes  them, 
as  to  harden  their  heart  againft  every  feeling  of  moral 
obligation  j  when  it  renders  them  infenfible  to  the  calls 
of  affeclion,  and  to  the  impreflions  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion ;  they  then  come  under  the  clafs  of  the  covetous, 
whom,  itisfaid,  *' the  Lord  abhorreth." 

A  good  man  may  feek,  by  fair  induftr}' ,  to  render 
his  circumftances  eafy  and  plentiful.  He  may  beftow 
a  confiderable  portion  of  his  time  and  attention,  on 
the  fuccefsful  management  of  his  worldly  interefts. 
All  this  is  within  the  limits  of  that  allowable  ufe  of  the 
world,  to  which  religion  gives  its  fandlion.  But  to 
a  wife  and  good  man,  the  world  is  only  a  fecondary 
obje6l.     He  remembers  there  is  an  eternity  beyond  it. 
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His  care  is,  not  merely  to  amafs  and  poflefs,  but  to 
ufe  his  poffeffions  well,  as  one  who  is  an  accountable 
being.  He  is  not  a  flave,  either  to  the  hopes  or  the 
fears  of  the  world.  He  would  rather  forfeit  any  pre- 
fent  advantage,  than  obtain  it  at  the  expenie  of  vio- 
lating the  divine  law,  or  neglecting  his  duty.  This  is 
ufmg  the  world  like  a  good  man.  This  is  living  in  it, 
as  a  fubje61:  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  member  of  the  great 
community  of  mankind.  To  fuch  a  rr.nn,  riches  are  a 
bleffing.  He  may  enjoy  them  ;  but  he  will  ufe  them 
with  liberality.  They  open  a  wide  field  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  virtue,  and  allow  it  to  Ihine  with  diffufive 
luflre. 

Very  oppofite  tothi's,  is  the  chara6\er  of  the  worldly- 
minded.  To  them.,  the  mere  attainment  of  earthly 
poffeiTions,  is  an  ultimate  aim.  They  cannot  be  faid 
to  *'  ufe  the  world  ;"  for  to  poffefs,  not  to  ufe  or  enjoy, 
is  their  obje6l.  They  are  emphatically  faid  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  "load  themfelves  with  thick  clay."  Some  fort 
of  apology  may  be  framed  for  them  who  feek  to  ex- 
tracSl  from  the  world,  pleafure  of  one  kind  or  other. 
But  for  thofe  who  knovv^  no  pleafure,  farther  than 
"  adding  houfe  to  houfe,  and  field  to  field,"  and  calling 
them  their  own,  it  is  hardly  poffible  tofram.e  any  apo- 
logv.  Such  perfons  are^idolators  of  the  worft  kind  ;  for 
they  have  made  the  world  their  god.  l^hey  daily 
woribip  and  bow  down  before  it :  and  hold  nothing  to 
be  mean  or  bafe,  which  can  promote  the  enlargement 

of  their  fortune. He  is  anabufer  of  the  world,  let 

his  poffeffions  of  it  be  ever  fo  ample,  who  knows  no- 
thing higher  than  the  gains  of  the  world.  He  is  an 
abufer  of  tiie  world,  who  facrifices  probity,  virtue,  or 
humanity,  to  its   interefts.     He  is  an  abufer  of  the 
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world,  who  cannot  occafionally  retreat  from  it,  to  con- 
fider  what  chara6ler  he  bears  in^the  fight  of  his  Cre- 
ator ;  and  to  ^vhat  iflue  his  condu6l  will  bring  him  at 
lafl.  In  a  word,  the  world  is  then  proper!}-  ufed, 
when  it  is  generoufly  and  beneficently  erjoyed:  nei- 
ther hoarded  up  by  avarice,  nor  fquandered  by  often- 
tation.  BLAiPv. 


SECTION    III. 

Acknoxvledgment  of  error  the  mark  of  a  wise  and  ge- 
nerous mind. 

Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reafon,  and  the  nar- 
rownefsof  his  knowledge,  are  very  liberally  confeffed, 
,yet  the  condu6l  of  thofe  who  fo  willingly  admit  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  feems  to  difcover,  that  this 
acknowledgment  is  not  altogether  fmcere  ;  at  lead,  that 
moft  make  it  with  a  tacit  referve  in  favour  of  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  with  whatever  eafe  they  give  up  the 
claim  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  defirous  of  being 
thought  exempt  from  faults  in  their  own  condu^l,  and 
from  error  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obftinate  oppofition,  w^hich  we  may 
obferve  made  to  confutation  however  clear,  and  to  re- 
proof however  tender,  is  an  undoubted  argument,  that 
fome  dormant  privilege  is  thought  to  be  attacked  j  for 
as  no  man  can  lofe  v/hat  he  neither  poffeffes,  nor  ima- 
gines himfelf  to  poflefs,  or  be  defrauded  of  that  to 
which  he  has  no  right,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
thofe  who  break  out  into  fury  at  the  lofteil  contradic- 
tion, or  the  flighteft  cenfure,  fince  they  apparently 
conclude  themfelves  injured,  mull  fancy  fome  ancient 
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immuriity  violated,  or  fome  natural  prerogative  in- 
vaded* To  be  miftaken,  if  they  thought  themfelves 
liable  to  lYiiftake,  could  not  be  confidered  as  either  j 
ilianieiul  or  wonderful ;  and  they  would  not  receive, 
with  fo  much  emotion,  intelligence  which  only  in- 
formed them  of  what  they  knew  before,  nor  flrug.'jle 
Vvdth  fuch  earneflnefs  againfl  an  attack  that  deprived 
ihem  of  nothing  to  which  they  held  themfelves  en- 
titled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philofophers,  that  when  \ 
an  account  v/as  brought  him  of  his  fon's  death,  he  re-  | 
ceived  it  only  with  this  refie6lion,  "  I  knew  that  my  i 
fon  was  mortal."  He  that  is  convinced  of  an  error,  if  ] 
he  had  the  fame  knowledge  of  his  own  weaknefs,  v/ould,  | 
infiead  of  draining  for  artifices,  and  brooding  malig-  } 
nity,  only  regard  fuch  overfights  as  the  appendages  of 
humanity,  and  pacify  himfelf  with  confidering,  that  he 
had  always  known  man  to  be  a  fallible  being. 

If  it  be  ti*ue,  that  moft  of  our  pafiions  are  excited  by 
the  novelt^^  of  obje6ls,  there  is  little  reafon  for  doubt- 
ing, that  to  be  confidered  as  fubje6t  to  fallacies  of  rea- 
foning  or  imperfe6iion  of  knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind  entirely  new  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  fall  into 
any  company  where  there  is  not  fome  regular  and  eila- 
bliihed  fubordination,  without  findmg  anger  or  vehe- 
mence produced  only  by  difterence  of  fentiments  about 
things,  in  v/hich  the  difputants  have  no  other  intereft, 
than  what  proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingnefs 
to  give  way  to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  them 
the  difgrace  of  being  wrong. 

I  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced  fome  er- 
roneous docSlrines  in  philofophy,  refufed  to  fee  the  ex- 
periments by  which  they  were  confuted  :  and  the  ob- 
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fervation  of  every  day  will  give  new  proofs,  with  hov/ 
muchinduftry  fubterfuges  and  evafions  are  fought  to 
decline  the  prefTure  ofrefilllefs  arguments  ;  how  often 
the  flate  of  the  queftion  is  altered  ;  how  often  the  an- 
tagonift  is  wilfully  mifreprefented ;  and  in  how  much 
perplexity  the  cleared  pofitions  are  involved  by  thofe 
whom  they  happen  to  oppofe. 

It  is  happy  when  this  temper  difcovers  itfelf  only  in 
little  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong,  without 
any  influence  on  the  virtue  or  happinefs  of  mankind. 
We  may,  with  very  little  inquietude,  fee  a  man  perfift 
in  a  proje6l,  which  he  has  found  to  be  impra6>icable,  or 
live  in  an  inconvenient  houfe,  becaufe  it  was  contrived 
by  himfelf.  Thefe  are  indeed  follies :  but  they  are 
only  follies,  and,  however  wild  or  ridiculous,  can  very 
little  affe6l  others.  But  fuch  pride,  once  indulged,  too 
frequently  operates  upon  more  important  obje6ls,  and 
inclines  men  not  only  to  vindicate  their  errors,  but 
their  vices  ;  to  perfifl  in  pra6lices  which  their  own 
hearts  condemn,  only  leaft  they  Ihould  feem  to  feel 
reproaches,  or  be  made  wifer  by  the  advice  of  others  ; 
or  to  fearch  for  fophifms  tending  to  the  confufion  of  all 
principles,  and  abolition  of  all  duties,  that  they  may 
not  appear  to  a61;  what  they  are  not  able  to  defend. 
Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  fo  far  predominant, 
as  to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  this  laft  degree  of 
corruption,  paufe  a  moment,  to  confider  what  will  be 
the  confequences  of  the  plea  which  he  is  about  to  offer, 
for  a  practice  to  which  he  knows  himfelf  not  led  at 
iirft  by  reafon,  but  impelled  by  the  violence  of  defire, 
furprifed  by  the  fuddennefs  ofpafiion,  or  feduccd  by 
the  foft  approaches  of  temptation,  and  by  impercept- 
ible gradations  of  guilt.     Let  him  confider  what  he  is 
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going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his  underftanding  to  pa- 
tronife  thofe  appetites,  which  it  is  its  chief  bufinefs  to 
hinder  and  reform. 

The  caufe  of  virtue  requires  fo  little  art  to  defend 
it ;  and  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been  once  fliown, 
are  fo  eafily  diflinguiflied,  that  fuch  apologifts  feldom 
gain  profelytes  to  their  party,  nor  have  their  fallacies 
power  to  deceive  any  but  thofe  whofe  defires  have 
clouded  their  difcernment.  All  that  the  beft  faculties 
thus  employed  can  perform,  is,  to  perfuadethe  hearers 
that  the  man  is  hopeiefs,  whom  they  only  thought  vi- 
cious ;  that  corruption  has  paffed  from  his  manners  to 
his  principles  ;  that  all  endeavours  for  his  recovery  are 
without  profpecl  of  fuccefs  ;  and  that  nothing  remains 
but  to  avoid  him  as  infe6lious,  or  hunt  him  down  as  , 
deftru6live. 

But  if  it  be  fuppofed,  that  he  may  impofe  on  his  au- 
dience by  partial  reprefentations  of  confequences,  intri- 
cate deductions  of  remote  caufes,  or  perplexed  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  which,  having  various  relations,  ap- 
pear different  as  viewed  on  different  fides  ;  that  he  may 
fometimes  puzzle  the  weak  and  well-meaning,  and  now 
and  then  feduce,  by  the  admiration  of  his  abilities,  a .) 
young  mind  dill  flufluating  in  unfettled  notions,  and 
neither  fortified  by  inftruclion,  nor  enlightened  by  ex- 
perience ;  yet   what  muft  be  the   event  of  fuch   a  tri- 
umph?  A  man  cannot  fpend  all  his  life  in  frolic.   Age,  \ 
or  difeafe,  or  folitude,  will  bring  fome  hours  of  ferious 
confideration :  and  it  will  then  afford  no  comfort  to 
think,  that  he  has  extended  the  dominion  of  vice  ;  that 
he  has  loaded  himfelf  with  the  crimes  of  others  ;  and 
can  never  knov»^  the  extent  of  his  own  wickednefs,  or 
make  reparation  for  the  mifchief  that  he  has  caufed. 
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There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  ftores  of  ideal  anguifn, 
a  thought  more  painful,  than  the  confcioufnefsof  hav- 
ing propagated  corruption  by  vitiating  principles  ;  of 
having  not  onlv  drawn  others  from  the  paths  of  virtue, 
but  blocked  up  the  way  by  which  they  iliould  return  ; 
of  having  blinded  them  to  every  beauty  but  the  pain 
ofpleafure,  and  deafened  them  to  every  call  but  the 
alluring  voice  of  the  fyrens  of  deflriiction. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  tb.-s  pra6tice:  men 
who  cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  oiten  fuccefsful  in 
deceiving  themfelves  ;  they  weave  their  fophiilry  till 
their  own  reafon  is  entangled,  and  repeat  their  pofitions 
till  they  are  credited  by  themfelves.  By  often  contend- 
ing, thev  grow  fmcere  in  the  caufe  ;  and  by  long  wifu- 
ing  for  demonRrative  arguments,  they  at  lalt  brmg them- 
felves to  fancy  that  they  have  found  them.  They  are- 
then  at  the  uttermofl  verge  of  wickednefs,  and  may  die 
without  having  that  light  rekindled  in  their  minds, 
which  their  own  pride  and  contumacy  have  extin- 
guiflied. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fewefl  failings 
either  with  refpe6l  to  abilities  or  virtue,  are  generally 
moft  ready  to  allow  them  :  for  not  to  dwell  on  things 
of  folemn  and  awful  confideration,  the  humility  of  con- 
feflbrs,  the  tears  of  faints,  and  the  dying  terrors  of  per- 
fons  eminent  for  piety  and  innocence,  it  is  well  knov/n 
that  Cefar  v/rote  an  account  of  the  errors  committed 
by  him  in  his  wars  of  Gaul,  and  that  Hippocrates, 
whofe  name  is,  perhaps,  in  rational  eflimation,  greater 
than  Cefar's,  warned  pofterity  againfl  a  miftake  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  "  So  much,"  fays  Celfus,  "does 
the  open  and  artlefs  confeflTion  of  an  errror,  become  a 
man  confcious  that  he  has  enough  remaining  to  fup- 
port  his  chara6ler." 

E 
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As  all  error  is  meannefs,  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
man  who  confults  his  own  dignity,  to  retradl  it  asfoon 
as  he  difcovers  it,  without  fearing  any  cenfure  fo  much 
as  that  of  his  own  mind.  As  juftice  requires  that  ail 
injuries  lliould  be  repaired,  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who 
has  feduced  others  by  bad  pradices,  or  falfe  notions, 
to  endeavour  that  fuch  as  have  adopted  his  errors 
fliould  know  his  retradlion  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have 
learned  vice  by  his  example,  fliould  by  his  example  be 
taught  amendment.  dr.  johnson. 

SECTION   IV, 

On  Cheerfulness, 

I  HAVE  always  preferred  cheerfulnefs  to  mirth.  The 
latter  I  confider  as  an  a6l,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the 
mind.  Mirth  is  fliort  and  tranfient,  cheerfulnefs  fixed 
and  permanent.  They  are  often  rarfed  into  the  great- 
eft  tranfports  of  mirth,  who  are  lubjeft  to  the  greateft 
depreffions  of  melancholy  :  on  the  contrary,  cheerful- 
nefs, though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  fuch  an  exqui- 
fite  gladnefs,  prevents  it  from  falling  into  any  depths 
of  forrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flaih  of  lightning,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ; 
cheerfulnefs  keeps  up  a  kind  ©f  day-light  in  the  mind, 
and  fills  it  with  a  fteady  and  perpetual  ferenity. 

Men  of  auftere  principles  look  upon  mirth  as  too 
wanton  and  diflblute  for  a  ftate  of  probation,  and  as 
filled  with  a  certain  triumph  and  infolence  of  heart, 
that  are  inconfiftent  with  a  life  which  is  every  moment 
obnoxious  to  the  greateft  dangers. 

Cheerfulnefs  of  mind  is  not  liable  to  any  of  thefe 
exceptions.     It  is  of  a  ferious  and  compofed  nature. 
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It  does  not  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition  improper 
for  the'  prefent  flate  of  humanity  ;  and  is  very  confpi- 
cuoas  in  the  charaaers  of  thofe  who  are  looked  upon 
as  the  greateft  philofophers  among  the  hea:hens,  as 
well  as  among  thofe  who  have  heen  defervedly  efteem- 
ed  as  faints  and  holy  men  among  Chriftians. 

If  we  confider  cheerfulnefs  in  three  lights,  with  re- 
gard to  ourfelves,  to  thofe  we  converfe  with,  and  to 
the  great  Author  of  our  beings  it  will  not  a  little  re- 
commend itfelf  on  each  of  thefe  accounts.  The  man 
who  is  polTeffed  of  this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  is 
not  only  eafy  in  his  thoughts,  but  a  perfe6l  mader  of 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  foul  :  his  imagina- 
tion is  always  clear,  and  hisjudgmentundifturbed;  his 
temper  is  even  and  unrufRed,  whether  in  action  or  in 
folitude.  He  comes  with  a  reliili  to  all  thofe  goods 
which  nature  has  provided  for  him ;  taftes  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  creation  which  are  poured  about  him  ;  and 
does  not  feel  the  full  weigl  t  of  thofe  accidental  evils 
which  may  befal  him. 

If  we  confider  him  in  relation  to  the  perfons  with 
whom  he  converfes,  it  naturally  produces  love  and 
good-will  towards  him.  A  cheerful  mind  is  not  only 
difpofed  to  be  affable  and  obliging,  butraifes  the  fame 
good  humour  in  thofe  who  come  within  its  influence. 
A  man  finds  himfelf  pleafed,  he  does  not  know  why, 
with  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his  companion:  it  is  like  a 
fudden  funfliine  that  awakens  a  fecret  delight  in  the 
mind,  without  her  attending  to  it.  The  heart  rejoices 
of  its  own  accord,  and  naturally  flows  out  into  friencl- 
Ihip  and  benevolence  towards  the  perfon  who  has  fo 
kindly  an  effect  upon  it. 

When  I  confider  this  cheerful  ftate  of  mind  in  its 
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third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a  conflant 
habitual  gratitude  to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  An 
inward  cheerfulnels  is  an  implicit  pralfe  and  thankf- 
giving  to  Providence  under  all  its  difpenfations.  It  is 
a  kind  of  acquiefcence  in  the  ftate  wherein  we  are 
placed,  and  a  fecret  approbation  of  the  divine  will  in 
his  condu6l  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  reafonably  deprive  us  of  this  cheerfulnefs  of  heart. 
The  iirfl  of  thefe  is  the  fenfe  of  guilt.  A  man  who  lives 
in  a  (late  of  vice  and  impenitence,  can  have  no  title 
to  that  evennefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  the 
health  of  the  foul,  and  the  natural  effefl  of  virtue 
and  innocence.  Cheerfulnefs  in  an  ill  man  deferves  a 
harder  name  than  language  can  furniih  us  v/ith,  and  is 
many  degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly  call  folly  or 
madnefs. 

Atheifm,by  which  I  mean  a  dlflielief  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  confequently  of  a  future  ftate,  under  what- 
foever  title  it  fhelters  itfelf,  may  likewife  very  rea- 
fonably deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerfulnefs  of  tem- 
per. There  is  fomething  fo  particularly  gloomy  and 
oifenfive  to  human  nature  in  the  profpe6l  of  non- 
exiltence,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  v/ith  many  excel- 
lent writers,  how  it  is  polfible  for  a  man  to  oudive  the 
expeclation  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  being 
of  a  God  is  fo  little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  almoll  the 
only  truth  w^e  are  fure  of,  and  fuch  a  truth  as  we  meet 
with  in  every  obje61:,  in  every  occurrence,  and  in  every 
thought.  If  we  look  into  the  chara6lers  of  this  tribe 
of  infidels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  up  of  pride, 
iV'ieen,  and  cavil.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  that  men, 
V  hu  are  uneafy  to  themfelves,  (hould  be  fo  to  the-  reft 
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of  the  world  ;  and  how  is  it  poiTLble  for  a  man  to  be 
otherwife  than  uneafy  in  himfelf,  who  is  in  danger 
every  moment  of  lofmg  his  entire  exigence,  and 
dropping  into  nothing  1 

The  vicious  man  and  atheift  have  therefore  no  pre- 
tence to  cheerfulnefs,  and  would  a6l  very  unreafonably, 
fliould  they  endeavour  after  it.  It  is  impofiible  for 
any  one  to  live  in  good  humour,  and  enjoy  his  prefent 
exiftence,  who  is  apprehenfive  either  of  torment  or  of 
annihilation;  of  being  miferable,  or  of  not  being  at  al!. 

After  having  mentioned  thefe  two  great  principles, 
which  are  deflrudlive  of  cheerfulnefs  in  their  own  na- 
ture, as  well  as  in  right  reafcn,  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  that  ought  to  banifli  this  happv  temper  from  a 
virtuous  mind.  Pain  andficknefs,  Ihame  and  reproach, 
poverty  and  old  age,  nay  death  itfelf,  coniidering  the 
ihortnefs  of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we  may 
reap  from  them,  do  not  deferve  the  name  of  evils.  A 
good  mind  m,ay  bear  up  under  them  with  fortitude, 
with  tranquillity,  and  with  cheerfulnefs  of  heart.  7  ke 
tcPnng  of  a  t«mpest  does  not  difcompofe  hiiii,  v/ho  is 
fure  it  will  bring  him  to  a  joyful  harbour. 

A  man  whoufes  his  best  endeavours  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  di6lates  of  virtue  and  right  reafon,  has  two 
perpetual  fources  of  cheerfulnefs,  in  the  confideratian 
of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom  he  has 
a  dependance.  If  he  looks  into  himfelf,  he  cannot  but 
rejoice  in  that  exiftence,  which  was  fo  lately  beftowed 
uponhim,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be 
Hill  new,  and  ftill  in  its  beginning.  Haw  many  felf- 
congratulations  naturally  ai'ife  in  the  mind,  when  it  r^- 
fle6ls  on  this  its  entrance  into  eternity ;  when  it  takes 
»  view  of  thofe  improveable  faculties^^  which  in  a  feR- 
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years,  and  even  at  its  firft  fctting  out,  have  made  lb 
conliderable  a  progrefs,  and  which  will  be  ftill  receiv- 
ing an  increafe  of  perfe6lion,  and  confequently  an  in- 
creafe  of  happinefs  !  The  confcioufnefs  of  fuck  a  be- 
ing caufes  a  perpetual  diifufion  of  joy  through  the 
foul  of  a  virtuous  man  ;  and  makes  him  feel  as  much 
happinefs  as  he  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

The  fecond  fource  of  cheerfulnefs  to  a  good  mind, 
is,  its  confideration  of  that  Being  on  whom  we  have 
our  dependance,  and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  him 
as  yet  but  in  the  firft  faint  difcoveries  of  his  perfedlions, 
we  fee  every  thing  that  we  can  imagine  as  great,  glo- 
rious, or  amiable.  We  find  ourfelves  every  where  up- 
held bv  his  goodnefs,  and  furrounded  with  an  immen- 
fity  of  love  and  mercy.  In  fliort,  we  depend  upon  a 
Being,  whofe  power  qualifies  him  to  make  us  happy 
by  an  infinity  of  means  ;  whofe  goodnefs  and  truth  en- 
gage him  to  make  thofe  happy  who  defire  it  of  him  ; 
and  v/hofe  unchangeablenefs  will  fecure  for  U3  this 
happinefs  to  all  eternity. 

Such  confiderations,  which  every  one  fliould  perpe- 
tually cherifh  in  his  thoughts,  v/ill  baniih  from  us  all 
that  fecret  heavinefs  of  heart,  which  unthinking  men 
are  fubjefl  to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  affiidlion  ; 
all  that  anguifh  which  v/e  may  feel  from  any  evil  that 
a6lually  cppreffes  us  ;  to  which  I  may  likewife  add, 
thofe  little  cracklings  of  mirth  and  folly,  that  are  apter 
to  betray  virtue  than  fupport  it ;  and  eftabllfli  in  us 
fuch  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as  will  make  us 
pleafmg  to  ourfelves,  to  thofe  with  whom  we  converfe, 
and  to  him  whom  we  are  made  to  pleafe. 

ADDISON. 
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SECTION     r. 

Happij  effeSis  sf  contemplating  the  xuorks  of  nature. 

With  the  Divine  works  we  are  in  every  place  fur- 
rounded.  We  can  caft  our  eyes  no  where,  without 
difcerning  the  hand  of  Him  who  formed  them,  if  the 
groffnefs  of  our  minds  will^only  allow  us  to  behold 
Him.  Let  giddy  and  thoughtlefs  men  turn  afide  a 
little  from  the  haunts  of  riot.  Let  them  ftandftill,  and 
contemplate  the  wondrous  works  of  God  ;  and  make 
trial  of  the  effe6l  which  fuch  contemplation  would  pro- 
duce.— It  were  good  for  them  that,  even  independ- 
ently of  the  Author,  they  were  more  acquainted  with 
his  works  ;  good  for  them,  that  from  the  focieties  of 
loofe  and  diflblute  men,  they  would  retreat  to  the 
fcenes  of  nature  ;  would  oftener  dwell  among  them, 
and  enjoy  their  beauties.  This  would  form  them  to 
the  relifh  of  uncorrupted,  innocent  pleafures ,  and 
make  them  feel  the  value  of  calm  enjoyments,  as  fupe- 
rior  to  the  noife  and  turbulence  of  licentious  gaiety. 
From  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  of  nature's  works, 
they  would  learn  to  hear  fweeter  founds  than  what 
arife  from  "  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  the  pipe." 

But  to  higher  and  more  ferious  thoughts  thefe  works 
of  nature  give  occafion,  when  confidered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Creator  who  made  them. — Let  m,e  call 
on  you,  my  friends,  to  catch  fome  interval  of  refie6lion, 
fome  ferious  moment,  for  looking  with  thoughtful  eye 
on  the  world  around  you.  Lift  your  view  to  that  im- 
menfe  arch  of  heaven  which  encompafies  you  above. 
Behold  the  fun  in  all  his  fplendour  rolling  over  your 
head  by  day  j  and  the  moon,  by  night,  in  mild  and 
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ferene  majefty,  furrounded  with  thai  holt  of  ftars  which 
prefentio  your  imagination  an  mnuracraoie  muUitude 
of  worlds.  Liiten  to  the  awful  voice  of  thunder. 
Liften  to  the  roar  of  the  temped  and  the  ocean.  Sur- 
vey the  wonders  that  fill  the  earth  which  vou  inhabit. 
Contemplate  a  fleady  and  powerful  Kand,  bringing 
round  fpring  and  fummer,  autumn  and  winter,  in  re- 
gular courfe  ;  decorating  this  earth  with  innumerable 
beauties,  diverfifying  it  with  innumerable  inhabitants  ; 
pouring  forth  comforts  on  all  that  live  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  overawing  the  nations  with  the  violence  of 
the  elements,  when  it  pleafes  the  Creator  to  let  them 
forth. — After  you  have  viewed  yourfelves  as  furround- 
ed with  fuch  a  fcene  of  wonders  ;  after  you  have  be- 
held, on  every  hand,  fuch  an  afton idling  difplay  of 
majefty  united  with  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  are  you 
not  feized  with  folemn  and  ferious  awe  I  Is  there 
not  fomething  which  whifpers  w^ithin,  that  to  this 
great  Creator  reverence  and  homage  are  due  by  all 
the  rational  beings  whom  he  has  made  ?  Admitted  to 
be  fpe6lators  of  his  works,  placed  in  the  midft  of  fo 
many  great  and  intere fling  obje6ls,  can  you  believe 
that  you  were  brought  hither  for  no  purpofe,  but  to 
immerfe  yourfelves  in  grofs  and  brutal,  or,  at  befl.  in 
trifling  pleafures ;  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  the  wonders 
you  behold;  loft  to  all  reverence  of  that  God  who 
gave  you  being,  and  who  has  ere6led  this  amaz- 
ing fabric  of  nature,  on  which  you  look  only  v/ith 
ilupid  and  unmeaning  eyes  ? — No :  let  the  fcenes- 
which  you  behold  prompt  correfpon  Jcnt  feelings.  Let 
them  awaken  you  from  the  degrading  intoxication  of 
licentioufnefs,  into  noisier  emotions.  Every  objecl 
which  you  view  in  nature,  whether  great  or  fmall, 
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ferves  to  in{lru6l  vou.  The  flar  and  the  infe6l,  the 
fiery  meteor  and  the  flower  of  fpring,  the  verdant  field 
and  the  lofty  mountain,  all  exhibit  a  fupreme  Power, 
before  which  you  ought  to  tremble  and  adore  j  all 
preach  the  dodrine,  all  infpire  the  fpirit  of  devotion 
and  reverence.  Regarding,  then,  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
let  rifing  emotions  of  awe  and  gratitude  call  forth  from 
your  fouls  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe  : — "  Lord,  wherever 
I  am,  and  whatever  I  enjoy,  may  I  never  forget  thee, 
as  the  Author  of  nature  !  May  I  never  forget  that  I  am 
thy  creature  and  thy  fubjedl!  In  this  magnificenttemple 
of  the  univerfe,  where  thou  haft  placed  me,  may  I  ever 
be  thy  faithful  worlhipper  ;  and  may  the  reverence  and 
the  fear  of  God  be  the  firft  fentiments  of  my  heart  1" 

BLAIR. 
SECTION    VI, 

On  the  advantages  of  order  in  conduEl. 

When  we  confider  the  different  parts  of  behaviour 
to  which  order  is  effential,  it  muft  neceffarily  occur, 
that  they  are  all  mutually  conne61:ed,  and  hang  upon 
each  other.  Throughout  our  affairs,  our  time,  our  ex- 
penfe,  our  amufements,  our  fociety,  the  principle  of 
order  mufl  be  equally  carried,  if  we  expe6l  to  reap 
any  of  its  happy  fruits.  For  if  into  any  one  ofthofe 
great  departments  of  life  we  fuffer  diforder  to  enter, 
it  will  fpread  through  all  the  reft.  In  vain,  forinflance, 
we  purpofe  to  be  orderly  in  the  condu6l  of  our  affairs, 
if  we  are  irregular  in  the  diftribution  of  our  time.  In 
vain  we  attempt  to  regulate  our  expenfe,  if  into  our 
amufements,  or  our  fociety,  diforder  has  crept.  We 
have  admitted  a  principle  of  confufion  which  will  de- 
feat all  our  plans  ;   and  perplex  and  entangle  what  we 
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fouglit  to  arrange.  Uniformity  is  abov^e  all  things  ne- 
cefsary  to  order.  If  we  defire  that  any  thing  lliould 
proceed  according  to  method  und  rule,  let  "  all  things 
be  done  in  order." 

I  mil  ft  alfo  obferve,  that  in  fmall,  as  well  as  in  great 
affairs,  a  due  regard  to  order  is  requifite.  I  mean  not 
that  we  ought  to  look  on  thofe  minute  attentions  ^ 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  rcinds,  as  con- 
nected either  with  virtue  or  wifdom.  But  we  fhould 
remember,  that  diforder,  like  other  immoralities,  fre- 
quently takes  rife  from  inconfiderable  beginnings. 
They  wdio,  in  the  lefs  tranfa6lions  of  life,  are  totally 
negligent  of  rule,  will  be  in  hazard  of  extending  that 
negligence,  by  degrees,  to  fuch  affairs  and  duties  as 
will  render  them  criminal.  Remiffnefs  grows  on  all 
■who  fludy  not  to  guard  againll  it  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
frequent  exercife  that  the  habits  of  order  and  punctua- 
lity can  be  thoroughly  confirmed. 

The  great  importance  of  this  principle  to  moral  and 
religious  condu6l,  muft  be  evident  to  every  refle6ling 
mind.  Let  us,  however,  take  a  fummary  view  of  the 
advantages  w^hich  attend  it. 

Firft,  1  he  obfervance  of  order  ferves  to  corre6lthat 
negligence  which  makes  us  omit  fome  duties,  and  that 
hurry  and  precipitancy  which  make  us  perform  others 
imperfe6lly.  Our  attention  is  thereby  Jirecledto  its 
proper  obje6ls.  We  follow  the  ftraight  path  which 
Providence  has  pointed  out  to  man;  in  the  courfe  of 
which  ail  the  different  concerns  of  life  prefe?it  them- 
felves  regularly  to  him  on  every  fide.  God  and  man, 
time  and  eternity,  poffefs  their  proper  ilations,  arife  in 
fucceffion  to  his  view,  and  attract  his  cart.  Whereas 
he  who  runsoninadiforderlycQurfe,  fpeedily  involves 
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himfelf  in  alabyilnth,  where  he  is  furrounded  with  in- 
tricacy and  darknefs.  The  crooked  paths  into  which 
he  ftrikes,  turn  him  afide  from  the  proper  line  of  human 
purfuit ;  hide  from  his  fight  the  objeas  which  he  ought 
chiefly  to  regard,  and  bring  others  under  his  view, 
which  ferve  no  purpofe  but  to  diftracl  and  miflead 
him. 

Next,  by  attending  to  order,  we  avoid  idlenefs,  that 
mo  ft  fruitful  fource  of  crimes  and  evils.  Acling  upon 
a  plan,  m.eeting  every  thing  in  its  own  place,  we  con- 
flantly  find  innocent  and  ufeful  employment  for  time. 
We  are  never  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  our  hours,  or 
to  fill  up  life  agreeably.  In  the  courfe  of  human  ac- 
tion, there  are  two  extremes  equally  dangerous  to 
virtue  ;  the  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and  the  total  want 
of  them.  The  man  of  order  ftands  in  the  middle  be- 
tween thefe  two  extremes,  and  fuffers  from  neither. 
He  is  occupied,  but  not  opprefled.  Whereas  the  dif- 
orderly,  overloading  one  part  of  time,  and  leaving 
another  vacant,  are  at  one  period  overwhelmned  with 
bufinefs,  and  at  another,  either  idle  through  \vant  of 
employment,  or  indolent  through  perplexity.  Thofe 
feafons  of  indolence  and  idlenefs,  which  recur  fo  often 
in  their  life,  are  their  moft  dangerous  moments.  The 
mind,  unhappy  in  its  fituation,  and  clinging  to  every 
obje6l  which  can  occupy  or  amufe  it,  is  then  apteft 
to  throw  itfelf  into  the  arms  of  every  vie  j  and  every 
folly. 

Farther,  by  the  prefervation  of  order,  we  check  in- 
conftancy  and  levity.  Fickle  by  nature  is  the  human 
heart.  It  is  fond  of  change  ;  and  perpetually  tends  to 
ftart  afide  from  the  ftraight  line  of  coridi.61;.  Hence 
arifes  the  propriety  of  bringing ourfelves  under  fubj  ec- 
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tion  to  method  and  rule  ;  which,  though  Xt  firft  it  may- 
prove  conftraining,  yet,  by  degrees,  and  fronxjthe  ex- 
perience of  its  happy  effeiSls,  becomes  natural  and 
agreeable.  It  re6liiies  thofe  irregularities  of  temper 
and  manners  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  caprice  j 
and  which  are  diflinguilhing  chara6leri flics  of  a  dif- 
orderly  mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  fleadinefs  of  con- 
du6l.  It  forms  confiftency  of  chara6ler.  It  is  the 
ground  of  all  the  confidence  we  repofe  in  one  another; 
for,  the  diforderly  we  know  not  where  to  find.  In 
him  only  can  we  place  any  truft  who  is  uniform  and 
regular  ;  who  lives  by  principle,  not  by  humour  ;  who 
a6ls  upon  a  plan,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 

The  advantages  of  order  hitherto  mentioned  belong 
to  re6litude  of  conduct.  Let  us  confider  alfo  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  our  felf-enjoyment  and  felicity.  Order 
is  the  fource  of  peace  ;  and  peace  is  the  highefl  of  all 
temporal  bleffings.  Order  is  indeed  the  only  region 
in  which  tranquillity  dwells.  The  very  mention  of 
co-nfufion  imports  diflurbance  and  vexation.  Is  it 
poflible  for  that  man  to  be  happy,  who  cannot  look 
into  the  (late  of  his  affairs,  or  the  tenor  of  his  condu6l, 
without  difcerning  all  to  be  embroiled  ;  who  is  either 
in  the  midft  of  remorfe  for  what  he  has  negledled  to 
do,  or  in  the  midft  of  hurry  to  overtake  what  he  finds, 
.  too  late,  was  neceffary  to  have  been  done  ?  Such  as 
live  according  to  order  may  be  compared  to  the  celef. 
tial  bodies,  which  move  in  regular  courfes,  and  by 
ilated  laws  ;  whofe  mfluence  is  beneficent ;  whofe 
operations  are  quiet  and  tranquil.  The  diforderly  re- 
femble  thofe  tumultuous  elements  on  earth,  which,  by 
fudden  and  violent  irruptions,  didurb  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture.     By  mifmanageraent  of  affairs,  by  excefs  in  ex- 
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penfe,  by  irregularity  in  the  indulgence  of  company 
and  amufement,  they  are  perpetually  creating  moleita- 
tion  both  to  themfelves  and  others.  They  depart  from 
their  road  to  feek  pleafure  ;  and  inftead  of  it,  they 
every  where  raife  up  forrows.  Being  always  found 
out  of  their  proper  place,  they  of  courfe  intea-fere  and 
jar  with  others.  The  diforders  which  they  raife  never 
fail  to  fpread  beyond  their  own  line,  and  to  involve 
many  in  confufion  and  diftrefs ;  whence  they  ne- 
ceflarily  become  the  authors  of  tumult  and  contention, 
of  difcord  and  enmity.  Whereas  order  is  the  founda- 
tion of  union.  It  allows  every  man  to  carry  on  his 
own  affairs  without  difturbing  his  neighbour.  It  is 
the  golden  chain,  which  holds  together  the  focieties 
of  meninfriendlhip  and  peace.  blair. 
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ReJleSlions  on  the  universal  presence  of  the  Deity. 

In  one  of  my  late  papers,  I  had  occafion  to  confider 
the  ubiquity  of  the  Godhead,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
fhow,  that  as  he  is  prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot 
but  be  attentive  to  every  thing,  and  privy  to  all  the 
modes  and  parts  of  its  exiflence  :  or,  in  other  words, 
that  his  omnifcience  and  omniprefence  are  co-exiftent, 
and  run  together  through  the  v/hole  infinitude  offpace. 
This  confideration  might  fumifli  us  with  many  incen- 
lives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to  morality  :  but  as  this 
fubje<5l  has  been  handled  by  feveral  excellent  writers, 
I  fhall  confider  it  in  a  light  in  which  I  have  not  feen  it 
placed  by  others. 

F 
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Firft,  how  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intel- 
le<5lual  being,  who  is  thus  prefent  with  his  Maker, 
but  at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extraordinary  benefit 
or  advantage  from  his  prefence  ! 

Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  an  in- 
telle6lual^being,  who  feels  no  other  efFe6ls  from  his 
prefence,  than  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and 
indignation  1 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intel- 
katial  being,  vrho  is  fenfible  of  his  Maker's  pre- 
fence,  from  the  fecret  effeas  of  his  mercy  and  loving- 
kindnefs  I 

Firft,  How  difconfolate  is  the  condition  of  an  intel- 
leaual  being,  who  is  thus  prefent  with  his  Maker,  but 
at  the  fame  time  receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or 
advantage  from  his  prefence  1     ^very  partide  of  mat- 
ter is   actuated  by  this  Almighty  Being  which  pafles 
through  it.     The  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  flars  and 
planets,  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple within  them.     All  the  dead  parts  of  nature  are 
invigorated  by  the  prefence  of  their  Creator,  and  made 
capable  of  exerting   their  refpeaive  qualities.       The 
feveral   inRinas,    in   the  brute   creation,  do  likewife 
operate  and  work  towards  the  feveral  ends  which  are 
agreeable  to  them,  by  this  divine  energy.     Man  only, 
who  does  not  co-operate  with  his  holy  fpirit,  and   is 
inattentive  to  his  prefence,  receives  none  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages from  it,  which  are  perfeaive  of  his  nature 
and  neceffarv  to  his  well-being.     The  divinity  is  with 
him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where   about  him,  but  ot 
no  advantage  to  him.       It  is  the  fame  thing  to  a  man 
without  religion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  m  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  impoffible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  remove 
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hi mf elf  from  any  of  his  creatures  ;  but  though  he  can- 
not withdraw  his  effence  from  us,  which  would  argue 
an  imperfeclion  in  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all 
the  joys  and  confoktions  of  it.  His  prefence  ve^Y,^^00> 
haps  be  neceiTarv  to  iupportus  in  our  exiflenre  ;  but 
he  may  leave  this  our  exigence  to  itfelf,  with  regard 
to  its  happinefs  or  mifery.  For,  in  this  fenfe,he  may 
call  us  away  from  his  prefence,  and  take  his  holy  fpirit 
from  us.  This  fmgle  coniideration  one  would  think 
fufficient  to  make  us  open  our  hearts  to  all  thofe  infu- 
iions  of  joy  and  gladnefs,  which  are  fo  near  at  hand, 
and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us  ;  efpecially  when 
we  confider,  fecondly,  the  deplorable  condition  ofr.n 
intelledlual  being,  who  feels  no  other  effeds  from  his 
Maker's  prefence,  than  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine 
v/rath  and  indignation. 

We  may  affure  ourfelves,  that  the  great  Author  of 
nature  will  not  always  be  as  one  who  is  indifferent  to 
any  of  his  creatures.  Thofe  who  will  not  feel  him  in 
his  love,  will  be  fure  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  dif- 
pleafure.  And  how  dreadful  is  the  condition  of  that 
creature,  who  is  fenfible  of  the  being  of  his  Creator, 
only  by  what  he  fuffers  from  him  !  He  is  as  elfentially 
prefent  in  hell  as  in  heaven  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  difmal  regions  behold  him  only  in  his  wrath,  and 
fhrink  within  the  flames  to  conceal  tlicmfelves  from 
him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive 
the  fearful  effe6ls  of  Omnipotence  incenfed. 

But  I  Ihall  only  confider  the  wretchednefs  of  an  in- 
telle6lual  being,  that,  in  this  life,  lies  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  him,  who,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  is 
intimately  united  with  him.  He  is  able  to  difquiet 
tlie  foul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.     He  can  hinder 
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any  of  the  greateft  comforts  of  life  from  refrefbingus, 
and  give  an  edge  to  every  one  of  its  flighted  calami- 
ties* Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an 
out-caft  from  his  prefence,  that  is  from  the  comforts  of 
it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in  its  terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is 
that  expoflulation  of  Job,  when  for  the  real  trial  of 
his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon  himfelf  in  this 
deplorable  condition  !  "  Why  haft  thou  fet  me  as  a 
mark  againft  thee,  fo  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to 
myfelf  ?"  But,  thirdly,  how  happy  is  the  condition  of 
that  intelle6lual  being,  who  is  fenfible  of  his  Maker's 
prefence,  from  the  fecret  effecls  of  his  mercy  and  lov- 
ing kindnefs ! 

The  blelTed  in  heaven  behold  him  face  to  face,  that 
is,  are  as  fenfible  of  his  prefence  as  we  are  of  the  pre- 
fence of  any  perfon  whom  we  look  upon   with  our 
eyes.  There  is  doubtlefs  a  faculty  in  fpirits,  by  which 
they  apprehend  one  another,  as  our  fenfes  do  material 
obje6ts  ;  and  there  is  no  queftion  but  our  fouls,   when 
they  are    difembodied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies, 
will,  by  this  faculty,  in   whatever  part  of  fpace  they 
refide,  be  alv/ays  fenfible  of  the  divine  prefence.     We, 
who   have   this  veil  of  flefn  ftanding  between  us  and 
the  world  of  fpirits,  muft  be  content  to  know  the  fpirit 
of  God  is  prefent  with  us  by  the  effe6ls  which  he  pro- 
duces in  us.     Our  outward  fenfes  are  too  grofs  to  ap- 
prehend him.     We  may   however  tafte  and  fee  how 
gracious  he  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds  ;     by 
thofe  virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens  in  us  ;     by 
thofe  fecret  comforts  and  refrefliments  which  he  con- 
veys mto  our  fouls  ;    and  by  thofe  ravifliing  joys  and 
inward  fatisfaclions  which  are  frequently  fpringing  up, 
and  diffufmg  themfelves  among  the  thoughts  of  good 
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men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  efience,  and  is  as  a 
foul  within  the  foul,  to  irradiate  its  under  (landing, 
re6lify  its  will,  purify  its  paffions,  and  enliven  all  the 
powers  of  man.  How  happy  therefore  is  an  intellec- 
tual being,  who,  by  prayer  and  meditation,  by  virtue 
and  good  works,  opens  this  communication  between 
God  and  his  own  foul  1  Though  the  whole  creation 
frowns,  and  all  nature  looks  black  about  him,  he  has 
his  light  and  fupport  within,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his 
mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midft  of  all  thofe  horrors 
which  encompafs  him.  He  knows  that  his  helper  is  at 
hand,  and  is  always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  elfe 
can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying 
him.  In  the  midft  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends 
to  that  Being  who  whifpers  better  things  within  his 
foul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his 
glory,  and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head.  In  his  deepeft  fo- 
litude  and  retirement,  he  knows  that  he  is  in  company 
with  the  greateft  of  beings  ;  and  perceives  within  him- 
felf  fuch  real  fenfations  of  his  prefence,  as  are  more 
delightful  than  any  thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the 
converfation  of  his  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  he  confiders  the  pains  of  his  diffolution  to  be 
only  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition,  which  ftands 
betwixt  his  foul,  and  the  fight  of  that  being  who  is  al- 
ways prefent  with  him,  and  is  about  to  manifeft  itfelf 
to  him  in  fulnefs  of  joy. 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  fenfible  of  our 
Maker's  prefence,  from  the  fecret  efFe61s  of  his  mercy 
and  goodnefs,  we  muft  keep  fuch  a  watch  over  all  our 
thoughts,  that  in  the  language  ofthefcripture,  his  foul 
may  have  pleafure  in  us.  We  muft  take  care  not  to 
grieve  his  holy  fpirit,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  me- 
F    2 
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ditations  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in  his  fight, 
that  he  may  delight  thus  to  refide  and  dwell  in  us. 
The  light  of  nature  could  dire6l  Seneca  to  this  doc- 
trine, in  a  very  remarkable  paflage  in  one  of  his  epiilles : 
*'  There  is  (fays  he)  a  holy  fpirit  refiding  in  us,  who 
watches  and  obferves  both  good  and  evil  men,  and  will 
treat  us  after  the  fame  manner  that  we  treat  him." 
But  I  ihall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more  em- 
phatical  words  in  divine  revelation  :  "  If  a  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  ADDISON. 


(     67     ) 
CHAPTER  III. 

ARGUMENTATIVE    PIECES. 

SECTION    /. 

Our  imperfeSi  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  suited  to  the 
condition  of  man, 

HE  fceptic,  who  is  diflatisfied  with  the  obfcurity 
which  Divine  Providence  has  wifely  thrown  over  the 
future  flate,  conceives  that  more  information  would  be 
reafonable  and  falutary.  He  defires  to  have  his  view 
enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  this  corporeal  fcene. 
Inftead  of  refting  upon  evidence  which  requires  dif- 
cuffion,  which  muft  be  fupported  by  much  reafoning, 
and  which,  after  all,  he  alleges  yields  very  imperfect 
information,  he  demands  the  everlafting  manfions  to 
be  fo  difplayed,  as  to  place  faith  on  a  level  with  the 
evidence  of  fenfe.  What  noble  and  happy  effe6ls,  he 
exclaims,  would  inftantly  follow,  if  man  thus  beheld 
his  prefent  and  his  future  exiftence  at  once  before 
him !  He  would  then  become  worthy  of  his  rank  in 
the  creation.  Inftead  of  being  the  fport,  as  now,  of 
degrading  paffions  and  childifh  attachments,  he  would 
acl  folfcly  on  the  principles  of  immortality.  His  pur- 
fuit  of  virtue  would  be  fteady ;  his  life  would  be 
undifturbed  and  happy.  Superior  to  the  attacks  of 
diftrefs,  and  to  the  folicitations  of  pleafure,  he 
would  advance,  by  a  regular  progrefs,  towards  thofe 
divine  rewards  and  honours  which  were  continually 
prefent  to    his  view. — Thus  fancy,   with  as  much 
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eafe  and  confidence  as  if  it  were  a  perfe6l  judge 
of  creation,  ere6ls  a  new  world  to  itfelf,  and  exults 
with  admiration  of  its  own  work.  But  let  us  paufe, 
andfufpend  this  admiration,  till  we  coolly  examine  the 
confequences  that  would  follow  from  this  fuppofed  re- 
formation of  the  univerfe. 

Confider  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  man.    In- 
troduced into  the  world  in  an  indigent  condition,  he  is 
fupported  at  firfl  by  the  care  of  others  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  begins  to  aa  for  himfelf,   finds  labour  and  in- 
duftry  to  be  neceffary  for  fuftaining  his  life,   and  fup- 
plying  his  wants.     Mutual  defence  and  intereft  give 
rife  to  fociety  ;  and  fociety,  when  formed,  requires 
diftinaionsof  property,  diverfity  of  conditions,  fub- 
ordination  ol  ranks,  and  a  multiplicity  of  occupations, 
in  order  to  advance  the  general  good.     The  fervices 
of  the  poor,  and  the  proteaion  of  the  rich,  become  re- 
ciprocally neceffary.  The  governors,  and  the  govern- 
ed, muft  co-operate  for  general  fafety.     Various  arts 
muft  be  lludied  ;  fomerefpeaingthe  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  others  the  care  of  the  body  ;  fome  to  ward  off 
the  evils,  and  fome  to  provide  the   conveniences  of 
life.     In  a  word,  by  the  deftination  of  his  Creator, 
and  the  neceffities   of  his  nature,  man  commences, 
at  once,  an  aaive,  not  merely  a  contemplative  being. 
Religion  affumes  him  as   fuch.     It  fuppofes  him  em- 
ployed in  this  world,  as   on  a  bufy  ftage.     It  regu- 
lates, but  does  not  abolifli,  the  enterprifes  and  cares 
of  ordinary  life.     It  addreffes  itfelf  to   the  various 
ranks  in  fociety  ;  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,   to  the  ma- 
giftrate  and  the  fubjea.     It  rebukes  the  flothful  ;  di- 
reas  the  diligent  how  to  labour  j  and  requires  every 
man  to  do  his  own  bufmefs. 
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Suppofe,  now,  thatveil  to  be  withdrawn  which  con- 
ceals another  world  from  our  view.  Let  all  obfcurity 
vanifli  ;  let  us  no  longer  "  feek  darkly,  as  through  a 
glafs  ;"  but  let  every  man  enjoy  that  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  divine  and  eternal  obje6ts,  which  the  fceptic 
was  fuppofedto  defire.  The  immediate  effedl  of  fuch 
a  difcovery  would  be,  to  annihilate  in  our  eye  all  hu- 
man objedls,  and  to  produce  a  total  flagnation  in  tbe 
affairs  of  the  world.  Were  the  celeftial  glory  expofed 
to  our  admiring  view  ;  did  the  angelic  harmony  found 
in  our  enraptured  ears  ;  what  earthh  concerns  could 
have  the  power  of  engaging  our  attention  for  a  fmgle 
moment  ?  All  the  fludies  and  purfuits,  the  arts  and 
labours,  which  now  employ  the  a6livity  of  man,  which 
fupport  the  order,  or  prom.ote  the  happinefs  of  focie- 
ty,  would  lie  neglecled  and  abandoned.  Thofe  defires 
and  fears,  thofe  hopes  and  interefts  by  which  we 
are  at  prefent  ftimulated,  would  ceafe  to  operate. — 
Human  life  would  prefent  no  objedls  fufFicientto  roufe 
the  mind ;  to  kindle  the  fpirit  of  enterprize,  or  to  urge 
the  hand  of  induftry.  If  the  mere  fenfe  of  duty  en- 
gaged a  good  man  to  take  fome  part  in  the  bufmefs  of 
the  world,  the  taik,  when  fubmitted  to,  would  prove 
diftafteful.  Even  the  prefervation  of  life  would  be 
flighted,  if  he  were  not  bound  to  it  by  the  authority  of 
God.  Impatient  of  his  confinement  within  this  taber- 
nacle of  duft,  languifliing  for  the  happy  day  of  his 
tranflation  to  thofe  glorious  regions  which  were  dif- 
played  to  his  fight,  he  would  fojourn  on  earth  as  a  me- 
lancholy exile.  Whatever  Providence  has  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  man,  would  be  viewed  with 
contempt.  Whatever  is  now  attraclive  in  fociety, 
would  appear   infipid.     In  a  word,  he  would  be  no 
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longer  a  fit  inhabitant  of  this  world,  nor  be  qualified 
for  thofe  exertions  which  are  allotted  to  him  in  his 
prefent  fphere  of  being.  But,  all  his  faculties  being 
fublimated  above  the  meafure  of  humanitj^,  he  would 
be  in  the  conditi©n  of  a  being  of  fuperior  order,  who, 
obliged  to  refide  among  men,  would  regard  their  pur- 
fuits  with  fcorn,  as  dreams,  trifles,  and  peurile  amufe- 
ments  of  a  day. 

But  to  thi«  reafoning  it  may  perhaps  be  replied, 
that  fuch  confequences  as  I  have  now  ftated,  fup- 
pofmg  them  to  follow,  deferve  not  much  regard. — For 
what  though  the  prefent  arrangement  of  human  affairs 
were  entirely  changed,  by  a  clearer  view,  and  aflron- 
ger  imprelfion  of  our  future  ftate  j  would  not  fuch  a 
change  prove  the  higheft  bleffing  to  man  ?  Is  not  his 
attachment  to  v/orldly  obje<51;s  the  great  fource  both  of 
his  mifery  and  his  guilt  ?  Employed  in  perpetual  con- 
templation of  heavenly  obje(!^s,  and  in  preparation  for 
the  enjoyment  of  them,  would  he  not  become  more 
virtuous,  and  of  courfe  more  happy,  than  the  nature 
of  his  prefent  employments  and  attachments  permits 
to  be  ? — Allowing  for  a  moment,  the  confequence  to 
be  fuch,  this  much  is  yielded,  that,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  which  was  made,  man  would  not  be  the  crea- 
ture which  he  now  is,  nor  human  life  the  fiate  which 
we  now  behold.  How  far  the  change  would  contri- 
bute to  his  welfare,    comes  to  be  confidered. 

If  there  be  any  principle  fully  afcertained  by  religi- 
on, it  is,  that  this  life  was  intended  for  a  ftate  of 
trial  an^  improvement  to  man.  His  preparation  for  a 
better  world  required  a  gradual  purification,  carried 
on  by  fteps  of  progreiTive  difcipline.  The  fituation, 
therefore,  here  affigaed  hin^.,  was  fuch  as  to  anfwer 
his  defign,   by  calling  forth  all  his  a^live  powers,  by 
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giving  fullfcope  to  his  moral  difpofitions,  and  bringing 
to  light  his  whole  chara6ler.  Hence  it  became  pro- 
per, that  difficulty  and  temptation  ihould  arife  in  the 
courfe  of  his  duty.  Ample  rewards  were  promifed  to 
virtue ;  but  thefe  rewards  were  left,  as  yet,  in  obfcurity 
and  diflant  profp^6l.  The  impreffions  of  fenfe  were 
fo  balanced  againft  the  difcoveries  of  immortality,  as 
to  allow  a  confli6l  between  faith  and  fenfe,  between 
confcience  and  defire,  between  prefent  pleafure  and 
future  good.  In  this  confli61:,  the  fouls  of  good  men 
are  tried,  improved,  and  ilrengthened.  In  this  field 
their  honours  are  reaped.  Here  are  formed  the  capi- 
tal virtues  of  fortitude,  temperance,  and  felf-denial  ; 
moderation  in  profperity,  patience  in  adverfity,  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  charity  and  forgivenefs  to 
men,  amidft  the  various  competitions  of  worldly  inter- 
eft. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Divine  wifdom  for  man's  im- 
provement. But  put  the  cafe,  that  the  plan  devifed 
by  human  wifdom  were  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
rewards  of  the  juft  were  to  be  more  fully  difplayed  to 
view;  the  exercife  of  all  thofe  graces  which  I  have 
mentioned,  would  be  entirely  fuperceded.  Their  very 
names  would  be  unknown.  Every  temptation  being 
withdrawn,  every  worldly  attachment  being  fubdued 
by  the  overpowering  difcoveries  of  eternity,  no  trial 
of  fmcerity,  no  difcrimination  ofchara6lers,  would  re- 
main ;  no  opportunity  would  be  aiforded  for  thofe 
adlive  exertions,  which  are  the  means  of  purifying  and 
perfecting  the  good.  On  the  competition  between 
time  and  eternity,  depends  the  che if  exercife  of  hu- 
man virtue.  The  obfcurity  which  at  prefent  hangg 
over  eternal  objects,  preferves  the  competition.  Re- 
move that  obfcurity,  and  you  remove   human  virtue 
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from  its  place.  You  overthrow  that  whole  fyftem  of 
difcipline,by  which  imperfe6l  creatures  are,  in  this  life, 
gradually  trained  up  for  a  more  perfe6l  ftate. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclufion  to  which  at  laft  we  ar- 
rive ;    that  the  full  difplay  which  was   demanded,  of 
the  heavenly  glory,  would  be   fo  far  from  improving 
the  human  foul,  that  it  would  abolifh  thofe  virtues  and 
duties,  which  are  the  great  inflruments  of  its  improve- 
ment.    It  would  be  unfuitable  to  the  chara6ler  of  man 
in  every  view,  either  as  an  adlive  being,  or  a   moral 
agent.     It  would  difqualify  him  from  taking  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  for  relifhing  the  pleafures,  or 
for  difcharging  the  duties  of  life :  in  a  word,  it  would 
entirely  defeat  the  purpofe  of  his  being  placed  on  this 
earth.     And  the  queftion,  why  the  Almighty  has  been 
pleafed  to  leave  a  fpiritual  world,    and  the  future  ex- 
iftence  of  man,  under  fo  much  obfcurity,  refolves  in 
the  end  into  this,  why  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  creature 
as  man  in  the   univerfe  of  God? — Such  is  the  iffue  of 
the  improvements  propofedto  be  made  on  the  plans  of 
Providence.  They  add  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  fupe- 
rior  wifdom  of  God,  and  of  the  prefumption  and  folly 
of  man.  ^  blair. 

SECTION     lU 

The  toils  of  virtue  bearno  proportion  to  the  happinest^ 
reserved  for  the  good  hereafter, 

A  LEWD  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  hermit  go  by 
him  barefoot,  "  Father,"  fays  he,  "  you  are  in  a  very 
miferable  condition  if  there  is  not  another  world.') 
«^  True,  foil,"  faid  the  hermit ;  "  but  what  is  thy  con- 
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dition  if  there  is  ?"--Man  is  a  creature  derigned  for  two 
different  ftates  of  being,  or  rather  for  two  different  lives. 
His  firft  life  is  fliort  and  tranfient  ;  his  fecond  perma- 
nent and  lading.  The  queftion  we  are  all  concerned 
in  is  this  ;  in  which  of  thefe  two  lives  it  is  our  chief  in- 
tereft  to  make  ourfelves  happy  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  we  fliould  endeavour  to  fccure  to  ourfelves  the 
pleafures  and  gratifications  of  a  life,  which  is  uncer- 
tain and  precarious,  and,  at  its  utmofl  length,  pf  avery 
inconfiderable  duration,  or  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the 
pleafures  of  a  life,  which  is  fixed  and  fettled,  and  will 
never  end  ?  Every  man,  upon  the  fird  hearing  of  this 
quefnon,  knows  very  w^ell  which  fide  of  it  he  ought  to 
clofe  with.  But,  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it 
is  plain  that,  in  pra6lice,  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  fide 
of  the  queflion.  We  make  provlfion  for  this  life  as 
thougnitwere  never  to  have  an  end;  and  for  the  other 
life,  as  though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning. 

Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperior  rank,  who  is  a  flranger  to 
human  nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth,  and 
take  a  furvey  of  its  inhabitants,  what  would  his  no- 
tions of  us  be  ?  Would  he  not  think  that  we  are  a  fpe- 
cies  of  beings  made  for  quite  different  ends  and  purpo- 
fes  than  what  we  really  are  ?  Would  he  not  imagine 
that  we  were  placed  in  this  world  to  get  riches  and  ho- 
nors  ?  Would  he  not  think  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
toil  after  wealth,  and  Ration,  and  title  ?  Nay,  would 
he  not  believe  we  were  forbidden  poverty  by  threats 
of  eternal  punifliment,  and  enjoined  to  purfue  our 
pleafures  under  pain  of  perdition  ?  He  would  certainly 
imagine  that  we  were  influenced  by  a  fcheme  of  duties 
quite  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are  indeed  prefcribedto 
us.    And,  truly,  according  to  fuch  an  imagination,  he 
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muft  conclude,  that  we  are  a  fpecies  of  the  moft  obe- 
dient creatures  in  the  univerfe  ;  that  we  are  conftant 
to  our  duty  ;  and  that  we  keep  a  fteady  eye  on  the 
end  for  which  we  were  fent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aftonifliment,  when  he 
learnt  that  we  were  beings  not  defigned  to  exift  in  this 
world  above  threefcore  and  ten  years  ;  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  buly  fpecies  fall  Ihort  even  of  that 
age  1  How  would  he  be  loft  in  horror  and  admiration, 
when  he  lliould  know  that  thefe  creatures,  who  lay 
out  all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which  fcarcely 
deferves  the  name  of  exiilence,  when,  I  fay,  he  fnould 
know  that  they  are  to  exift  to  all  eternity  in  another 
life,  for  v/hich  they  make  no  preparations  1  Nothing 
can  be  a  greater  difgrace  to  reafon,  than  that  men, 
who  are  perfuad'ed  of  thefe  two  different  ftates  of  be- 
ing, fhould  be  perpetually  employed  in  providing  for 
a  life  of  threefcore  and  ten  years,  and  negle6ling  to 
make  provifion  for  that,  which  after  many  myriads  of 
years,  will  be  ftill  new  and  ftill  beginning  ;  efpecially 
when  we  confider,  that  our  endeavours  for  making  our- 
felves  great,  or  rich,  or  honourable,  or  whatever  elfe 
we  place  our  happinefs  in,  may  after  all  prove  unfuc- 
cefsful;  whereas,  if  we  conftantlyand  ftncerely  endea- 
vour to  make  ourfelves  happy  in  the  other  life,  we  are 
fure  that  our  endeavours  will  fucceed,  and  that  we 
fliall  not  be  difappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  queftion  is  propofed  by  one  of  the 
fchool-men:  "  Suppoftng  the  whole  body  of  the  earth 
were  a  great  ball  or  mafs  of  the  fineft  fand,  and  that  a 
fmgle  grain  or  particle  of  this  fand  fliouldbe  annihilated 
every  thoufand  years ;  fuppofjngthen  that  you  had  it  in 
vour  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious 
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mafs  of  fand  was  confuming,  by  this  flow  method,  until 
there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  you  were 
to  be  miferable  forever  after;  or,  fuppofmg  that  you 
might  be  happy  for  ever  after,  on  condition  you  vrouid 
be  miferable  until  the  whole  mafs  of  fand  were  thus 
annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a  thoufand  years  ; 
v/hich  of  thefe  two  cafes  would  you  m.ake  your  choicer'" 

It  muft  be  confeflTed,  in  this  cafe,  fo  many  thoufands 
of  vears  are  to  the  imagination  as  a  kind  of  eternity, 
though  in  reality  they  do  not  bear  fo  great  a  proporti- 
on to  that  duration  v/hich  is  to  follow  them,  as  a  unit 
does  to  the  greateft  number  which  you  can  put  toge- 
ther in  figures,  or  as  one  of  thofe  fands  to  the  fuppo- 
fed  heap.  Reafon  therefore  tell  us,  without  any  man- 
ner of  hefitation,  which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this 
choice.  However,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  our 
reafon  might,  in  fuch  cafe,  be  fo  overfet  by  the  ima- 
gination, as  to  difpofe  fome  perfons  to  fmk  under  the 
confideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  firft  part  of  this 
duration,  and  of  the  great  diftance  of  that  fecond 
duration  which  is  to  fucceedit :  the  mind,  I  fay,  might 
give  itfelf  up  to  that  happinefs  which  is  at  hand,  con- 
fidering  that  it  is  fo  very  near,  and  that  it  would  lafl 
fo  very  long.  But  when  the  choice  we  actually  have 
before  us  is  this — Whether  we  will  choofe  to  be  hap- 
py for  the  fpace  of  only  tbreefcore  and  ten,  nay  per- 
haps of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  fay  of  onlv 
a  day  or  an  hour,  and  miferable  to  all  eternity  ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  miferable  for  this  iliort  term  of  vears, 
and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity — v/hat  words  are  faifi- 
cient  to  exprefs  that  folly  and  want  of  confideration, 
which  in  fuch  a  cafe  makes  a  wrong  choice? 

I  here  put  the  cafe  even  at  the  worft,   by  fuppofin,<^ 
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^vhat  feldom  happens,  that  a  courfe  of  virtue  makes  us 
Kniferable  in  this  life  ;  but  if  we  fuppofe,  as  it  generally 
happens,  that  virtue  would  make  us  more  happy  even 
here  than  a  contrary  courfe  of  vice  ;  how  can  we  fuffi- 
ciently  admire  the  ftupidity  or  madnefs  of  thofe  per- 
fons,  who  are  capable  of  making  fo  abfurd  a  choice. 

Every  wife  man  therefore  will  confider  this  life  only 
as  it  may  conduce  to  the  happinefs  of  the  other  ;  and 
cheerfully  facrifice  the  pleafures  of  a  few  years  to  thofe 
of  eternity.  spectator. 


SECrJON    111, 

I'outh  the  proper  season  for  gatnhig  knowledge^  and 
forming  religious  habits. 

The  duty  which  young  people  owe  to  their  inftruc- 
ters,  cannot  be  better  ihown,  than  in  the  effe6l  which 
the  inftru<jlions  they  receive  have  upon  them.  They 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  confider  the  advantages 
of  an  early  attention  to  thefe  two  things,  both  of  great 
importance,  knowledge  and  religion. 

The  great  ufe  of  knowledg;e,  in  ail  its  various  bran- 
ches, (to  which  the  learned  languages  are  generally 
coniideredasanintrodu6lion,)  is  to  free  the  mind  from 
the  prejudices  of  ignorance  ;  and  to  give  itjufter  and 
more  enlarged  conceptionsj  than  are  the  mere  growth 
of  rude  nature.  By  reading,  we  add  the  experience  of 
others  to  our  own.  It  is  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
chiefly,  that  makes  the  difference  between  man  and 
man  ;  and  gives  one  man  a  real  fuperiority  over  another. 

Be  fides,  the  mind  mufl  be  employed.  The  louver 
orders  of  men  have  their  attention  much  engroffedby 
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thofe  employments,  in  which  the  neceflities  of  life  en- 
gage them  :  and  it  is  happy  that  they  have.  Labour 
Hands  in  the  room  of  education  ;  and  fills  up  thofe  va- 
cancies of  mind,  which,  in  a  flate  of  idlenefs,  would 
be  engrofled  by  vice.  And  if  they,  who  have  more 
leifure,  do  not  fubftitute  fomething  in  the  room  of  this, 
their  minds  alfo  will  become  the  prey  of  vice  ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  they  have  the  means  to  indulge  it  more  in 
their  power.  A  vacant  mind  is  exa6\ly  that  houfe 
mentioned  in  the  gofpel,  which  the  devil  found  empty. 
In  he  entered  ;  and  taking  with  him  feven  other  fpi- 
rits  more  wdcked  than  himfelf,  they  took  pofTeilion.  It 
is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  one  vice  indulged,  intro- 
duces others  ;  and  that  each  fucceeding  vice  becomes 
more  depraved.  If  then  the  mindmuft  be  employed, 
what  can  fill  up  its  vacuities  more  rationally  than  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge  ?  Let  us  therefore  thank 
God  for  the  opportunities  he  has  afforded  us  ;  and  not 
turn  into  a  curfe  thofe  means  of  leifure,  which  might 
become  fo  great  a  blefling. 

But  however  neceflary  to  us  knowledge  mav  be,  re- 
ligion, we  know,  is  infinitely  more  fo.  _-'The  oi>e  a- 
doms  a  man,  and  gives  him,  it  is  true,  fuperiority, 
and  rank  in  life  ;  but  the  other  is  abfoluteiy  effential  to 
his  happinefs. 

In  the  midft  of  youth,  health,  and  abundance,  the 
world  is  apt  to  appear  a  very  gay  and  pleafmgfcene  ; 
it  engages  our  defires  ;  asd,  in  a  degree,  fatisfies  them 
alfo.  But  it  is  wifdom  to  confider,  that  a  time  will 
come,  when  youth,  health,  and  fortune,  will  all  iail 
us  :  and  if  difappointmenc  and  vexation  do  not  four 
our  talce  for  pleafure,  at  leaft  ficknefs  and  infirmities 
will  deitroy  it.     In  thefe  gloomy  feafons,  and,  abore 
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all,  at  the  approach  of  death,  what  will  become  of  u^ 
without  religion  ?  When  this  .  world  fails  where  fliall 
we  fly,  if  we  expe6l  no  refuge  in  another  ?  Without 
holy  hope  in  God,  and  refignation  to  his  will,  and 
truft  in  him  for  deliverance,  what  is  there  that  can  fe- 
cure  us  againft  the  evils  of  life  ? 

The  greut  utility  therefore  of  knowledge  and  religi- 
on being  thus  apparent,   it  is  highly  incumbent  upon 
us  to  pay  a  ftudious  attention  to  them  in  our  youth.    If 
we  do  not,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  fhall  never 
do  it:  that  we  fhall  grow  old  in  ignorance,  by  negle<9:- 
ingthe  one  ;  and  old  in  vice,  by  negle^ling  the  other. 
For  improvement  in  knowledge,  youth  is  certainly 
the  fitted  feafon.  The  mind   is  then  ready  to  receive 
any  impreilion.     It  is  free  from  all  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which,  in  riper  age,  the  affairs  of  life  bring  with 
them.     The  memory  too   is   ftronger  and  better  able 
to  acquire   the  rudiments  of  knowledge  ;  and  as  the 
mind  is  then  void  of  ideas,  it  is  more  fuited  to  thofe 
parts  of  learning  which  are  converfant  in  v/ords.     Be- 
fides,  there  are  fometimes   in  youth   a  modefty  and 
duclility,  which  in  advanced  years,  if  thofe  years  efpe- 
cially  have  been  left  a  prey  to  ignorance,  become  feif 
fufficiency  and  prejudice  :  and  thefe  effe6lually  bar  up 
all  the  inlets  to  knowledge. — But,  above  all,  unlefs 
habits  of  attention  and  application  are  early  gained,  we 
fhall  fcarcely  acquire  them  afterwards, — The  inconfi- 
derate  youth  feldom  refle6ls  upon  this  ;  nor   knows 
his  lofs-,  till  he  knows  alfo  that  it  cannot  be  retrieved. 
Nor  is  youth  more  the  feafon  to  acquire  knowledge, 
than  to  form  religious  habits.     It  is   a  great  point  to 
get  habit  on  the  side  of  virtue  :  it  will  make  every 
thing  fmooth  and  eafy.     The   earlieft  principles  are 
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generally  the  moft  lading  ;  and  thofe  of  a  religious  caft 
are  feldom  wholly  loft.  Though  the  temptations  of 
the  world  may,  now  and  then,  draw  the  well-princi- 
pled  youth  afide  ;  yet  his  principles  being  continually 
at  war  with  his  pra6lice,  there  is  hope,  that  in  the 
end  the  better  part  may  overcome  the  worfe,  and 
bring  on  a  reformation  ;  whereas  he,  who  has  fuffer- 
ed  habits  of  vice  to  get  pofleflion  of  his  youth,  has 
little  chance  of  being  brought  back  to  a  fenfe  of  religi- 
on. In  the  common  courfe  of  things  it  can  rarely  hap- 
pen. Some  calamity  muft  roufehim.  He  muft  be  a- 
wakened  by  a  ftorm,  or  fleep  for  ever. —  How  much 
better  is  it  then  to  make  that  eafy  to  us,  w^hich  we 
know  is  beft  ?  And  to  form  thofe  habits  now,  which 
Jiereafter  we  (hall  wifli  we  had  formed  ? 

There  are  perfons,  who  would  reft  rain  youth  from 
imbibing  any  religious  principles,  till  they  can  judge 
for  the mf elves  ;  left  they  ftiould  imbibe  prejudice  for 
truth.  But  why  fliould  not  the  fame  caution  be  ufed  in 
fcience  alio,  and  the  minds  of  youth  left  void  of  all  im- 
preflions  ?  The  experiment,  I  fear,  in  both  cafes, 
would  be  dangerous.  If  the  mind  were  left  uncultiva- 
ted during  fo  long  a  period,  though  nothing  elfe  fliould 
find  entrance,  vice  certainly  w^ould  :  and  it  would 
make  the  larger  fhoots,  as  the  foil  would  be  vacant.  It 
would  be  better  that  young  perfons  receive  knowledge 
and  religion  mixed  with  error,  than  none  at  all.  For 
when  the  mind  comes  to  refle6l,  it  may  depofit  its  pre- 
judices by  degrees,  and  get  right  atlaft  ;  but  in  a  ftate 
of  ftagnation  it  will  infallibly  become  foul. 

To  conclude,  our  youth  bears  the  fame  proportion 
to  our  more  advanced  life,  as  this  world  does  to  the 
next.  In  this  life  we  muft  form  and  cultivate  thofe  ha- 
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bits  of  virtue,  which  will  qualify  us  for  a  better  ftate. 
If  we  negle6lthem  here,  and  contra6l  habits  of  an  op- 
pofite  kind,  inftead  of  gaining  that  exalted  ftate,  which 
ispromifedto  our  improvement,  we  fhall  of  courfe 
fmk  into  that  ftate,  which  is  adapted  to  the  habits  we 
have  formed. 

Exa6lly  thus  is  youth  introdu6lory  to  manhood  ;  to 
which  it  is,  properly  fpeaking,  a  ftate  of  preparation. 
During  this  feafon  we  muft  qualify  ourfelves  for  the 
parts  we  are  to  a(5l  hereafter.  In  manhood  we  bear 
the  fruit,  which  has  in  youth  been  planted.  If  we 
have  fauntered  away  our  youth,  v/e  muft  expe6l  to  be 
ignorant  men.  If  indolence  and  inattention  have  ta- 
ken an  early  pofleffion  of  us,  they  will  probably  in- 
creafe  as  we  advance  in  life  ;  and  make  us  a  burden  to 
ourfelves,  and  ufelefs  to  fociety.  If  again,  we  fuffer 
o^lTOves  to  be  milled  by  vicious  inclinations,  they 
will  daily  get  new  ftrength,  and  end  in  diffolute  lives. 
But  if  we  cultivate  our  minds  in  youth,  attain  habits 
of  attention  and  induftry,  of  virtue  and  fobriety,  we 
fli all  find  ourfelves  well  prepared  to  a6l  our  future 
parts  in  life  ;  and  what  above  all  things  ought  to  be  our 
care^v  by  gaining  this  command  over  ourfelves,  we 
fliali  be  more  able  as  we  get  forward  in  the  world,  to 
refift  every  new  temptation,   as  foon  as  it  appears. 

GILPIN. 
SECflOJisir, 

Providence  proved  from  a?iimal  iiistincl,      }^ 

I  MUST  confefs  I  am  infinitely  delighted  with  thofe 
fpeculations  of  nature,  which  are  to  be  made  in  a  coun- 
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try  life  ;  and  as  my  reading  has  very  much  lain  among 
books  of  natural  hi  {lory,  I  cannot  forbear  recolle6ling, 
upon  this  occafion,  the  feveral  rem.arks  which  I  have 
met  with  in  authors,  and  comparing  them  with  what 
falls  under  my  own  obfervation  ;  the  arguments  for 
Providence,  drawm  from  the  natural  hiftory  of  animals, 
being,  in  my  opinion,  demonftrative. 

The  make,of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  from 
that  of  every  other  kind  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  leaft 
turn  m  the  mufcles  or  twift  in  the  fibres  of  any  one, 
w^hich  does  not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  par- 
ticular animal's  way  of  life,  than  any  other  caft  or  tex- 
ture of  them  would  have  been. 

It  is  aflonifhing  to  confider  the  different  degrees  of 
care  that  defcend  from  the  parent  to  the  young,  fo  far 
as  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  leaving  a  pofterity.  Some 
creatures  caft  their  eggs  as  chance  dire6ls  them,  and 
think  of  them  no  farther,  as  infe(Sl;s,  and  feveral  kind 
of  fifh  ;  others,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out  proper  beds 
to  depofit  them  in,  and  there  leave  them,  as  the  ferpent, 
the  crocodile,  and  oftrich  ;  others  hatch  their  eggs  and 
tend  the  birth,  until  it  is  able  to  fhift  for  itfelf. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  dire6ls  every 
different  kind  of  bird  to  obferve  a  particular  plan  in  the 
ftru6lure  of  itsneft,  and  diredls  allof  the  fame  fpecies 
to  work  after  the  fame  model  ?  It  cannot  be  imitation  ; 
for  though  you  hatch  a  crow  under  a  hen,  and  never 
let  it  fee  any  of  the  works  of  its  own  kind,  the  neft 
it  makes  will  be  the  fame,  to  the  laying  of  a  ilick, 
with  all  the  nefts  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  caaftot  be 
reafon  ;  for  were  animals  endued  with  it;,^  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  man,  their  buildings  would  be'^j^jd^fferent 
as  ours,  according  to  the  different  conveniti^^i'that 
they  would  propofe  tothemfelves. 
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Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  fame  temper  of  weather 
which  raifes  this  general  warmth  in  animals,  Ihould 
cover  the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grafs, 
for  their  fecui  ity  and  concealment,  and  produce  fuch 
infinite  fwarms  of  infedls  for  the  fupport  and  fufte- 
nancc  of  their  refpe6live  broods  ? 

is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the  parent  fliould 
be  fo  violent  while  it  lafts,  and  that  it  Ihould  lad 
no  longer  than  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  young  ?  But  notwithftanding  this  natural  love  in 
brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intenfe  than  in  ra- 
tional creatures,  Providence  has  taken  care  that  it 
Ihould  be  no  longer  troublefome  to  the  parent,  than  it  is 
ufeful  to  the  young ;  for  fo  foon  as  the  wants  of  thelat. 
ter  ceafe,  the  mother  withdraws  her  fondnefs,  and  leaves 
them  to  provide  for  themfelves  :  and  what  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumflance  in  this  part  of  inftin61:,  we 
find  that  the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  lengthened 
out  beyond  its  ufual  time,  if  the  prefervation  of  the 
fpecies  requires  it  ;  as  w^e  may  fee  in  birds  that  drive 
away  their  young  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their 
livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied 
to  the  neft,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other 
means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  fupplying 
their  own  neceffities.  This  natural  love  is  not  obferved 
in  animals  to  afcend  from  the  young  to  the  parent, 
which  is  not  at  all  neceffary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
fpecies  :  nor  indeed  in  reafonable  creatures  does  it  rife 
in  any  proportion,  as  itfpreads  itfelf  downwards  ;  for 
in  all  familv  affe6lion,  we  find  prote6lion  granted,  and 
favours  bellowed,  are  greater  motives  to  love  and 
tendernefs,  than  fafety,  benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  fceptical  men  diiputing 
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for  the  reafon  of  animals  ;  and  telling  us  it  is  only  our 
pride  and  prejudices  that  will  not  allow  them  the  ufe 
of  that  faculty.  Reafon  {hows  itfelfni  all  occurrences 
of  life  ;  whereas  the  brute  makes  not  difcovery  of  fuch 
a  talent,  but  in  what  immediately  regards  his  own  pre- 
fervation,  or  the  continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Animals 
in  their  generation  are  wifer  than  the  fons  of  men  ;  but 
thir  wifdom  is  confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Take  a  brute  out  of  its  in- 
ftin6l,  and  you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  under- 
Handing. — To  ufe  an  inflance  that  comes  often  under 
obfervation.  With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide 
herfelf  a  nefl  in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from 
noife  and  difturbance  !  When  flie  has  laid  her  eggs  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  Ihe  can  cover  them,  what  care  does 
llie  take  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may 
partake  of  the  vital  warmth !  When  {he  leaves  them,  to 
provide  for  her  neceflary  fuftenanre,  how  punflually 
does  (he  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  be- 
come incapable  of  producing  an  animal !  In  the  fummer 
you  fee  her  giving  herfelf  greater  freedoms,  and  quit- 
ting her  care  for  above  two  hours  together ;  but  in  win- 
ter, vrhen  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  and  deftroy  the  young  ones,  flie  grows 
more  affiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  ftays  away  but 
half  the  time.  When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how 
much  nicety  and  attention  does  fnc  help  the  chick  to 
break  its  prifon  !  not  to  take  notice  of  her,  covering  it 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper 
nouj-iiiiment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf;  nor  to  men- 
tion her  forfakingthe  neft,  if,  after  the  uuial  tim^  of 
reckoning,  the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance.    A  chymical  operation  could  not  be  followed 
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with  greater  art  or  diligence,  than  is  feen  in  the  hatch- 
ing of  a  chick ;  though  there  are  many  other  birds  that 
fhow  an  infinitely  greater  fagacity  in  all  the  foremen- 
tioned  particulars.  But  at  the  fame  time,  the  hen  that 
has  all  this  feeming  ingenuity,  (which  is  indeed  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies,) 
confidered  in  other  refpe61s,  is  vv'ithout  the  leaft  glim- 
merings of  ihoughtor  common fenfe.  She  miflakesa 
piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  fits  upon  it  in  the  fame 
manner:  Ihe  is  infenfible  of  anyincreafe  or  diminution 
in  the  number  of  thofe  llie  lays  :  flie  does  not  diftin- 
guifli  between  her  own  and  thofe  of  another  fpecies  ; 
and  when  the  birth  appears  of  ever  fo  different  a  bird, 
will  cherifh  it  for  her  own.  In  all  thefe  circumilances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard  to  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  herfelf  or  her  fpecies,  (lie  is  a  mere  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  more  myf- 
terious  in  nature,  than  this  inflinct  in  animxals,  which 
thus  rifes  above  reafon,  and  falls  infinitely  (liort  of  it. 
It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter, 
and  at  the  fame  time  works  after  fo  odd  a  manner,  that 
one  cannot  think  it  the  faculty  of  an  intelledlual  being. 
For  mv  own  part,  I  look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle 
of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be  explained 
bv  any  knov/n  qualities  inherent  in  the  bodies  them- 
felves,'nor  by  any  laws  of  miechanifm  ;  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  belt  notions  of  the  greateft  philofophers, 
is  an  immediate  impreiTion  from  the  firft  Mover,  and 
the  divine  energy  acling  in  the  creatures. 

SPECTATOR, 
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SECTION    Y* 

The  conduct   oj  Providence^   however   mysterious^  is 
wise  and  just. 

In  looking  abroad  into  the  world,  how  many  fcenes 
do  we  behold,  which  are  far  from  correfponding 
with  any  ideas  we  could  form  of  the  government  of 
Heaven  ?  Many  nations  of  the  earth  we  fee  lying  in 
a  ftate  of  barbarity  and  mifery  ;  funk  in  fuch  grofs 
ignorance,  as  degrades  them  below  the  rank  of  rational 
beings  ;  or  abandoned  to  be  the  prey  of  cruel  oppref- 
fion  and  tyranny.  When  we  look  to  the  flate  of  indi- 
viduals around  us,  we  hear  the  lamentations  of  the  un- 
happy on  every  hand.  We  meet  with  weeping  parents, 
and  mourning  friends.  We  behold  the  young  cut  oiF 
in  the  tlower  of  their  days,  and  the  aged  left  defolate  in 
the  midft  of  forrov/s.  The  ufeful  and  virtuous  are 
fwept  away  and  the  worthlefs  left  to  flour ifh.  The 
lives  of  the  bed  men  are  often  filled  with  difcourage- 
ments  and  difappointed  hopes.  Merit  languid les  in 
neglecled  folitude  ;  and  vanity  and  prefumption  gain 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  From  the  fcourge  of 
calumny,  and  from  the  hand  of  violence,  the  injured 
look  up  to  God  as  the  avenger  of  their  caufe  ;  but 
often  they  look  up  in  vain.  He  is  "  a  God  that  hideth 
himfelf."  He  dv/elleth,  as  to  them,  in  the  fecret  place 
of  darknefs  ;  or,  if  he  dwelleth  in  light,  it  is  in  "  light 
to  which  no  man  can  approach."  Refignation  may 
feal  up  their  lips  ;  but,  in  filence,  they  drop  the  tear, 
and  mourn  while  they  adore. 

Such,  it  mufl  not  be  diffembled,  are  difficulties 
which  encounter  us  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  pre- 
fent  ways  of  God.     At  the  fame  time,  upon  reflexion, 
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we  may  be  fatisfied  that  caufes  can  be  affigned  for 
things  appearing  in  this  unfavourable  light ;  and  that 
there  is  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  the  Divine  conduiSl 
being  at  prefent  myfterious. 

The  monarchy  of  the  univerfe  is  a  great  and  com- 
plicated  fyftem.     It  comprehends  numberlefs  gene- 
rations of  men,  who  are  brought  forth  to  a6t  their  parts 
for  purpofes  unknown  to  us.      It  includes   two  v/orlds 
at  once  ;  the  world  that  now  is,  and  which  is  onlv    a 
fmall  portion  of  exiRence  ;  and  a  world  that  is  to  come, 
which  endures  for  eternity.      To  us,  no  more  than  the 
beginnings  of  things  are  vifible.     We   fee    only  fome 
broken  parts  of  a  great  whole.       We  trace  but  a  few 
links  of  that   chain  of  being,  which,  by  fecret  con- 
nexions, binds  together  the  prefent  and  the  future. 
Such  knowledge  is    afforded  us  as  is  fufficient  for  fup- 
plying  the  exigencies  and  wants  of  our  prefent  ftate  ; 
but  it  does  no  more.        Peeping   abroad  from  a  dark 
corner  of  the  univerfe,  we  attempt  in  vain  to  explore 
the  counfels  that  govern  the  world.     It  is  an  attempt 
to  found,  an  unfathomable  deep  with  a  fcanty  line ;    and^ 
with  a  feeble  wing  to  afcend  above  the  ftars.       In  anj 
complicated  work,  even  of  human  art,  it  is  found  ne- 
ceifary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  defign   of  the  whole, 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  its  parts.  In  afcheme 
fo  complex  as  the  adminiflration  of  the  world,   when 
all  the  parts  refer  to  one    another,  and  where  what  isl 
feen  is  often fubordinate  to  what  is  inviiible,  how  U  it 
pofiibie  but  that  our  judgments  muft  be  often  erroneous,, 
and  our  complaints  ill-founded  ?    If  a  peafant  or  a  cot-j 
tager  be  incapable  of  judging  of  the  government  of; 
mighty  empire,  is  it  iurprifmg  that  we  ihould  be  at 
lofs  concerning  the  condu6l  of  the  Almighty  towardi 
his  creatures  ? 
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But,  on  this  argument  flill  more  can  be  faid  for  our 
fatisfa6lion.  We  are  to  obferve,  that  complete  in- 
formation refpcdiftg  the  '.rays  of  C^od,  not  only  was 
not  to  be  expe6led  here  ;  but,  moreover,  that  it  would 
have  been  hurtful,  if  granted  to  us  in  our  prefent  ftate. 
It  would  have  proved  inconfiltent  with  that  ftate  ;  with 
the  a6lions  which  we  have  to  perform  in  it,  and  the 
duties  we  have  to  fulfil.  It  would  indeed  have  over- 
thrown  the  whole  defign  of  our  being  placed  in  this 
world.  We  are  placed  here  under  the  trial  of  our 
virtue.  Ignorance  of  the  events  that  are  ordained  to 
befall  us,  ignorance  of  the  plans  and  the  decrees  of 
heaven,  enter  neceffarily  into  a  ftate  of  trial.  In  order 
to  exercife  both  our  intelle61;ualand  moral  powers,  and 
to  carry  them  forward  to  improvement,  we  muft  be 
lef  u  to  find  our  way  in  the  midft  of  difficulties  and 
doubts,  of  hardfliips  and  fufterings.  We  muft  be  taught 
to  a6l  our  part  with  conilancy,  though  the  reward  of 
our  conftancy  be  diftant.  We  muft  learn  to  bear  with 
patience  whatever  our  Creator  judges  proper  to  lay 
upon  us,  though  we  fee  not  the  reafon  of  the  hardlhips 
he  infli6ls.  If  we  were  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  whole 
plan  of  Providence  ;  if  the  juftice  of  Heaven  were,  in 
every  ftep  of  its  procedure,  made  manifeft  to  our  view, 
man  would  no  longer  be  the  creature  he  now  is,  nor 
would  his  prefent  ftate  anlwer  any  purpofe  of  difci- 
pline  or  trial. 

Myftery  and  darknefs,  therefore,  muft  of  neceflity 
now  take  place  in  the  courfe  of  things.  Our  prefent 
ftate  can  be  no  other  than  a  ftate  of  twilight  or  dawn, 
where  dubious  forms  will  often  prefent  themfelves 
to  us,  and  where  we  ftiall  find  ourfelves  in  a  middle 
condition  between  complete  light  and  total  darknefs. 
H  2 
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Had  we  enjoyed  no  evidence  of  a  juft  Judge  ruling 
the  earth,  and  of  his  providence  interpofmg  in  our 
affairs,  virtue  would  have  been  altogether  deprived  of 
its  encouragement  and  fupport.  Had  the  evidence, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  fo  ftrong  as  to  place  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  conftantly  before  our  eyes,  the  inten- 
tion of  our  prefent  exiftence  would  have  been  de- 
feated, and  no  trial  of  virtue  have  remained.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  complaining  of  the  obfcurity  wh?ch,  at 
prefent,  covers  the  condu(5l  of  Providence,  we  fee  that, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  reafon  to  fubmit  and  adore. 

SLAFR. 


SECTION     ri* 

The  great  Chrhtian  rule  of  justice. 

Among  queftions  which  have  been  difcuffed  with- 
out any  approach  to  decifion,  may  be  numbered  the 
precedency  or  fuperior  excellence  of  one  virtue  to 
another;  which  has  longfurniihed  a  fubje6l  of  difpute 
to  men,  whoie  leifure  fent  them  out  into  the  intellec- 
tual world  in  fearch  of  employment  ;  and  who  have, 
perhaps,  been  fometimes  withheld  from  the  pra<5lice 
of  their  favourite  duty,  by  zeal  for  its  advancement, 
and  diligence  in  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  difpute  may  be  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  that  tendernefs  for  mankind  which  Providence 
has,  I  think,  univerfally  difplayed,  by  making  attain- 
ments eafy  in  proportion  as  they  are  necefTary.  That 
all  the  duties  of  morality  ought  to  be  pra6lifed,  is 
without  difli<:ulty  difcoverable,  becaufe  ignorance  or 
uncertainty  would  immediately  involve  the  world  in 
confufion  and  diftrefs ;  but  which  duty  ought  to  be  moft 
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elleemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate,  without  incon- 
venience, if  all  be  diligently  performed,  as  there  is 
opportunity  or  need  :  for  upon  pradice,  net  upon  opi- 
nion, depends  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ;  and  contro. 
verfies,  merely  fpeculative,  are  of  fmall  importance  in 
themfelves,  however  they  may  have  fometimes heated 
a  difputant,   or  provoked  a  fadlion. 

Of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  religion,  it  is  impoffible 
to  perufe  the  evangelical  hiftories,  without  obferving 
how  little  he  favoured  the  vanity  of  inquifitivenefs  ; 
how  much  more  rarely  he  condefcended  to  fatisfy  cu- 
riofity,  than  to  relieve  diftrefs  ;  and  how  much  he  de- 
fired  that  his  followers  fhould  rather  excel  in  good- 
nefs  than  in  knowledge.  His  precepts  tend  immedi- 
ately to  the  re6liiication  of  the  moral  principles,  and 
the  direction  of  daily  conduce,  without  oftentation, 
without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain,  fuch  as 
well-meaning  fimplicity  may  readily  conceive,  and  o£ 
which  we  cannot  miftake  the  meaning,  but  when  we 
are  afraid  to  find  it. 

The  meafure  of  juftice  prefcribed  to  us,  in  our 
tranfadlions  with  others,  is  remarkably  clear  andcom- 
prehenfive  ;  "  Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  ihould 
do  unto  you,  even  fo  do  unto  them."  A  law  by  which 
every  claim  of  right  may  be  immediately  adjufted,  as 
far  as  the  private  confcience  requires  to  be  informed  ; 
a  law,  of  which  ever}'  man  may  find  th^  expofition  in 
his  own  breail,  and  which  may  always  be  obferved 
without  any  other  qualifications,  than  honefty  of  in- 
tention,, and  purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  fome  fons  of  fophiftry  have 
been  fubde  enough  to  throw  mifts,  which  have  dark- 
ened their  own  eyes.  To  perplex  this  univeriai  prin- 
.H  3 
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ciple,  they  have  inquired  whether  a  man,  confciousto 
himfelf  of  unreafouable  wiflies,  is  bound  to  gratify  them 
in  another.  But  furely  there  needed  no  long  delibe- 
ration to  conclude,  that  the  de fires,  which  are  to  be 
confidered  by  us  as  the  meafure  of  right,  muft  befuch 
as  we  approve  ;  and  that  v/e  ought  to  pay  no  regard 
to  thofe  expe6lations  in  others  which  we  condemn  in 
ourf elves,  and  which,  however  they  may  intrude  up- 
on our  imagination,  we  know  it  is  our  duty  to  refill 
and  fupprefs. 

One  of  the  mod  celebrated  cafes  which  have  been 
produced,  as  requiring  fome  fkiil  in  the  dire61:ion  of 
confcience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great  rule,  is  that  of  a 
criminal  aftving  mercy  of  his  judge,  who  cannot  but 
know,  that  if  he  was  in  the  flate  of  the  fupplicant,  he 
fliould  defire  that  pardon  which  he  now  denies.  The 
difficulty  of  this  fophifm  will  vanifh,  if  we  remember 
that  the  parties  are,  in  reality,  on  one  fide  the  crimi- 
nal, and  on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  ma- 
giilrate  is  only  the  minifter,  and  by  which  he  is  intrud- 
ed with  the  public  fafety.  The  magiflrate,  therefore,  in 
pardoning  a  man  unworthy  of  pardon,  betrays  the 
truft  w^ith  which  he  is  invefled,  gives  away  what  is  not 
his  own,  and  apparently,  does  to  others  what  he  would 
not  that  others  ihoulddo  to  him.  Even  the  community, 
whofe  right  is  Hill  greater  to  arbitrary  grants  of  mercy 
is  bound  by  thofe  laws  which  regard  the  great  republic 
of  mankind,  and  cannot  juflifyfuch  forbearance  as  may- 
promote  wicLednefs,  andleffen  the  general  confidence 
and  fecurity  in  which  all  have  an  equal  intertft,  and 
which  all  are  therefore  bound  to  maintain.  For  this 
reafon  the  flate  has  not  a  right  to  ere6l  a  general  fanc- 
tuary  for  fugitives,  or  give  prote6lion  to  fuch  as  have 
forfeited  it,  by  crimes  againfl  the  laws  of  common 
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morality,  equally  acknowledged  by  all  nations;  becaufe 
no  people  can,  without  infra6lion  of  the  univerfal 
league  of  fecial  beings,  incite,  by  profpe6ls  of  impuni- 
ty and  fafety,  thofe  pra6lices  in  another  dominion, 
which  they  would  themfelves  punifli  in  their  ov/n. 

One  occafion  of  uncertainty  and  hefitation,  in  thofe 
by  whom  this  great  rule  has  been  commented  and  di- 
lated, is  the  confufion  of  what  the  exadler  cafuifls  are 
careful  to  diftinguifh,  "  debts  of  juftice,  and  debts  of 
charity."  The  immediate  and  primary  intention  of 
this  precept  is  to  eftablifh  a  rule  of  juftice  ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  invention,  or  fophiftry,  can  ftart  a  fmgle 
difficulty  to  retard  its  application,  when  it  is  thus  ex- 
prefled  and  explained,  "  Let  every  man  allow  the  claim 
of  right  in  another,  which  he  fliould  think  himfelf  en- 
titled to  make  in  the  like  circumftances." 

The  difcharge  of  the  "  debts  of  charity,'**  or  duties 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  required  by  juf- 
tice, but  as  di6lated  by  benevolence,  admits  in  its 
own  nature  greater  complication  of  circumflances, 
and  greater  latitude  of  choice.  Juftice  is  indifperifably 
anduniverfallyneceflary;  and  what  is  neceflary  muft  al- 
ways be  limited,  uniform,  anddidincr.  But  beneficence, 
though  in  general  equally  enjoined  by  our  religion, 
and  equally  needful  to  the  conciliation  of  the  divine 
favour,  is  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  with  regard  to  its 
fmgle  a6ls,  eledlive  and  voluntary.  We  may  certainly, 
without  injury  to  our  fellow-beings,  alloW,  in  the  dif- 
tribution  of  kindnefs,  fomething  to  our  affe6lions, 
and  change  the-meafure  of  our  liberality  according  to 
our  opinions  and  profpe6ls,  our  hopes  and  fears.  This 
rule  therefore  is  not  equally  determinate  and  abfolute 
with  refpe6l  to  offices  of  kindnefs,  and  acSls  of  liberal- 
ity }  becaufe  liberality  and  kindnefs,  abfolutely  deter- 
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mined,  would  lofe  their  nature  ;  for  how  could  we  be 
called  tender  or  charitable,  for  giving  that  which  ws 
are  pofitively  forbidden  to  withold  ? 

Yet  even  in  adjufting  the  extent  of  our  beneficence, 
no  other  meafure  can  be  taken  than  this  precept  affords 
us  ;  for  we  can  only  know  what  others  fuffer  or  want, 
by  confidering  how  we  fhould  be  affedled  in  the  fame 
ftate  ?  nor  can  we  proportion  our  affiilance  by  any  o- 
ther  rule,  than  that  of  doing  what  we  Ihould  then  ex- 
pe6l  from  others.  It  indeed  generally  happens,  that 
the  giver  and  receiver  differ  in  their  opinions  of  gene- 
rofity ;  the  fame  partiality  to  his  own  intereft  inclines 
one  to  large  expe6tations,  and  the  other  to  fparing 
diftributions.  Perhaps  the  iniirniity  of  human  nature 
will  fcarcely  fuffer  a  man  groaning  under  the  preffure 
of  diftrefs,  to  judge  rightly  of  the  kindnefs  of  his 
friends,  or  think  they  have  done  enough  till  his  deli- 
verance is  completed :  not  therefore  what  we  might 
wifli,  but  what  we  could  demand  from  others,  we  are 
obliged  to  grant  ;  fmce,  though  we  can  eafily  know 
how  much  we  might  claim,  it  is  impoffible  to  deter* 
mine  what  we  fliould  hope. 

But,  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  pra6lice  of  vo- 
luntary and  occafional  virtues,  it  is  fafefl  for  minds  not 
oppreffed  with  fuperititious  fears,  to  determine  againft 
their  own  inclinations,  andfecure  themfelves  from  de- 
ficiency, by  doing  more  than  they  believe  {lri611y  ne- 
ccffary.  Fdr  of  this  every  man  may  be  certain,  that 
if  he  were  to  exchange  conditions  with  his  dependent, 
he  fliould  expe6l  n^ore  than,  with  theHitmr>ft  exertion 
of  his  ardour,  he  now  will  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  per- 
form ;  and,  when  reafon  has  no  fetded  rule,  and  our 
pailions  are  ftriving  to  nuiltad  us,  it  is  furely  the  part  of 
a  wife  man  to  err  on  the  iide  of  fafety^     dr.  joun&on^ 
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DESCRIPTIVE    PIECES. 

sEcrjoy  I. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  show  the  glory  end  the  zvis- 
dom  of  their  Creator,  The  earth  happily  adapttd  to 
the  nature  of  man, 

HE  univerfe  may  be  Confidered  as  the  palace  in 
which  the  Deity  refides  ;  and  the  earth,  as  one  of  its 
apartments.  In  this,  all  the  meaner  races  of  animated 
nature  mechanically  obey  him ;  and  ftand  ready  to  ex- 
ecute his  commands,  without  hefitation.  Man  alone 
is  found  refra6lory  :  he  is  the  only  being  endued  with 
a  power  of  contradicting  thefe  mandates.  The  Deity 
was  pleafed  to  exert  fuperior  power  in  creating  him  a 
fuperior  being  ;  a  being  endued  with  a  choice  of  good 
and  evil  ,•  and  capable,  in  fome  meafure,  of  co-ope- 
rating with  his  own  intentions.  Man,  therefore,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  limited  creature,  endued  with  pow- 
ers imitative  of  thofe  refiding  in  the  Deity.  He  is 
thrown  into  a  world  that  (lands  in  need  of  his  help  ; 
and  he  has  been  granted  a  power  of  producing  harmo- 
!  nv  from  partial  confufion. 

If,  therefore,  we  confider  the   eardi  as  allotted  for 

our  habitation,  we  fhall  find,  that  much  has  been  given 

us  to  enjoy,  and  much  to  amend  ;   that  we  have  ample 

reafon  for  our  gratitude,    and   many  for  our  induftry. 

I  In  thofe  g!'eat  outlines  of  nature,  to  which  art  cannot 

I  reach,   and  where  our  greatelt  efforts  muft  have  been 
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ineffeftual,  God  himfelf  has  finiihed  every  thing  with 
amazing  grandeur  and  beauty.  Our  beneficent  Father 
has  confidered  thefe  parts  of  nature  as  peculiarly  his 
own  ;  as  parts  which  no  creature  could  have  Ikill  or 
ftrength  to  amend :  and  he  has,  therefore,  made 
them  incapable  of  alteration,  or  of  more  perfe6l  regu« 
larity.  The  heavens  and  the  firmament  fliow  the  wif- 
dom  and  the  glory  of  the  Workman.  Aftronomers, 
who  are  beft  Ikilled  in  the  fymmetry  of  fyftems,  can 
^nd  nothing  there  that  they  can  alter  for  the  better. 
God  made  thefe  perfeft,  becaufe  no  fubordinate  being 
could  corre6l  their  defedls. 

When,  therefore,  we  furvey  nature  on  this  fide, 
nothing  can  be  more  fplendid,  more  corre6l,  or  amaz- 
ing. We  there  behold  a  Deity  refiding  in  the  midfl  of 
a  univerfe,  infinitely  extended  every  way,  animating 
all,  and  cheering  the  vacuity  with  his  prefence  !  We 
fcehokl  an  immenfe  and  fhapelefs  mafs  of  matter,  form- 
ed nto  worlds  by  his  power,  and  difperfed  at  inter- 
vals, to  which  even  the  imagination  cannot  travel !  In 
this  great  theatre  of  his  glory,  a  thoufand  funs,  like 
our  own,  animate  their  refpedlive  fyflems,  appearing 
and  vanifhed  at  Divine  command.  We  behold  our 
own  bright  luminary,  fixed  in  ihe  centre  of  its  fyftem, 
wheeling  its  planets  in  times  proportioned  to  their  dif- 
tances,  and  at  once  d'Mpenfmg  light,  heat,  and  adlion. 
The  earth  alfo  is  feen  with  its  twofold  moti^on  ;  pro- 
ducing, by  the  one,  the  change  of  feafons  ;  andb}  the 
other,  the  grateful  viciifitudes  of  day  and  night.  With 
what  silent  magnificence  is  all  this  performed  !  with 
whatfeeming  eafe  1  The  works  of  art  are  exerted  with 
interrupted  force  ;  and  their  noify  progrefs  difcovers 
the  obIlru6lions  they  receive  ;  but  the  earth,  with  a 
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filent,  fteady  rotation,  fucceflively  prefents  every  part 
of  its  bofom  to  the  fun  ;  at  once  imbibing  nourifhment 
and  light  from  that  parent  of  vegetation  and    ertility. 

But  not  only  provilions  of  heat  and  light  are  thus 
fupplied  ;  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
with  a  tranfparent  atmofphere,  that  turns  with  its  mo- 
tion, and  guards  it  irom  external  injury.  The  rays  of 
the  fun  are  thus  broken  into  a  genial  warmtV  ;  and, 
while  the  furface  is  affifted,  a  gentle  heat  is  p  oduced 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ^\hich  contributes  to  cover 
it  with  verdure.  Waters  alfo  are  fupplied  in  health- 
ful abundance,  to  fupport  life,  and  affift  vegetation. 
Mountains  rife,  to  diverfify  the  profpecl,  and  give  a 
current  to  the  fiream.  Seas  extend  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  replenifhed  with  animals,  that  may 
be  turned  to  human  fupport  ;  aad  alfo  ferving  to  en- 
rich the  earth  with  a  fufficiency  oj  vapour.  Breezes 
fly  along  the  furface  of  the  fields,  to  promote  health 
and  vegetation.  The  coolnefs  of  the  evening  invites 
to  reft;  and  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning  renews  for 
labour. 

Such  are  the  delights  of  the  habitation  that  has 
been  alHgned  to  man  :  without  any  one  of  thefe,  he 
muft  have  been  wretched ;  and  none  of  thefe  could  his 
own  induitry  have  fupplied.  But  while  many  of  his 
wants  are  thus  kindly  furnillied,  on  the  one^  hand, 
there  are  numberless  inconveniences  to  excite  his  in- 
duftry,  on  the  other.  This  habitation,  though  provided 
with  all  the  conveniences  of  air,  paiiurage,  and  water 

i  s  but  a  deiert  place,  without   human  cultivation 

The  loweft  animal  finds  more  conveniences  in  the 
wilds  of  nature,  thanh^  who  boaiis  himfelf  their  lord. 
The  whirlwind,  the  inundation,   and  all  the  aiberities 
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of  the  air,  are  peculiarly  terrible  to  man,  who  knows 
their  confequences,  and,  at  a  diftance,  dreads  their 
approach.  The  earth  itfelf,  where  human  art  has  not 
pervaded,  puts  on  a  frightful,  gloomy  appearance. 
The  forefts  are  dark  and  tangled  ;  the  meadows  are 
overgrown  with  rank  weeds  ;  and  the  brooks  Itray 
without  a  determined  channel.  Nature,  that  has 
been  kind  to  every  lower  order  of  beings,  feems  to 
have  been  negk6lful  with  regard  to  him :  to  the 
favage  uncontriving  man,  the  earth  is  an  abode  of  de- 
folation,  where  his  Ihelter  is  infufficient,  and  his  food 
precarious. 

A  world  thus  furnifhed  with  advantages  on  one  fide, 
and  inconveniences  on  the  other,  is  the  proper  abode 
of  reafon,  and  the  fitteft  to  exercife  the  induflry  of  a 
free  and  a  thinking  creature.  Thefe  evils,  which  art 
can  remedy,  and  pr^fcience  guard  againft,  are  a  proper 
call  for  the  exertion  of  his  faculties  ;  and  they  tend 
ftill  more  to  aRimilate  him  to  his  Creator.  God  be- 
holds, with  pleafure,  that  being  which  he  has  made, 
converting  the  wretchednefs  of  his  natural  fituation 
into  a  theatre  of  triumph ;  bringing  all  the  headlong 
tribes  of  nature  into  fubje6lion  to  his  will  ;  and  pro- 
ducing that  order  and  uniformity  upon  earth,  of  which 
his  own  heavenly  fabric  is  fo  bright  an  example. 

GOLDSJVIITH. 
SECTION    11, 

An  eruption  of  Mount  tesuvius. 

In  the  year  in 7,  in  the  itniddle  of  April,  with 
much  difficulty  I  reached  th«  top^^^f  mount  Vefuvius, 
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in  which  I  faw  a  vaft  aperture  full  of  fmoke,  that  hin- 
dered me  from  feeing  its  depth  and  figure.     I  heard 
within  that  horrid  gulph  extraordinary  founds,  which 
feemed  to  proceed  from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain, 
and,  at  intervals,  anoife  like  that  of  thunder  or  cannon, 
with   a   clattering  like    the  falling  of  tiles  from    the 
tops  of  houfes  into  the   (Ireets.        Sometimes,  as  the 
wind  changed,  the  fmoke  grew  thinner,  difcovering  a 
very  ruddy  fiame,  and  the  circumference  of  the  crater 
ftreaked  with  red  and  feveral  Ihades  of  yellow.   After 
an  hour's  (lay,  the  fmoke  being  moved    by  the  wind, 
we  hadftiort  and  partial  profpe6ls  of  the  great  hollow  ; 
in  the  fiat  bottom  of  which   I  could  difcern  two  fur- 
naces almoll  contiguous  :     that  on  the  left,  fceming 
about  three   yards  over,   glowing   with  ruddy    flame, 
and  throwing  up  red  hot  Hones,  vrith  a  hideous  noife, 
which,  ars  they  fell  back,  caufed  the  clattering  already 
taken  notice  of.     May  8,  in  the  morning,   I  afcended 
the  top  of  Vefuvius  a  fecond  time,  and  found  a  different 
face  of  things.  The  fmoke  afcending  upright,  afforded 
a  full  profpe(^  of  the   crater,  v/hich,    as  far  as  i  could 
judge,     was  about  a   mile  in   circumference,    and  a 
hundred  yards  deep.       Since  my  lafl  viP.t,  a  conical 
mount  had  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  bo:'om. 
This   was  made  by  the  ftones,  thrown  up  ?nd  fallen 
back  again  into  the  crater.     In  this  new  hill  remained 
the  tv/o  furnaces  already  mentioned.  The  one  was  feen 
to  throw  up  every  three  or  four  minutes,  with  a  dread- 
ful found,  a  vail  number  of  red  hot  (loncs,   at  leall 
three  hundred  feet  higher  than  my  head  :  but  as  there 
was  no  wind,    they   fell   perpendicularly   back    from 
whence  they  had  been  difcharged.       The  other  was 
filled  with  red  hot  liquid  matter,  like  that  in  the  fur- 
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nance  of  a  glafs  houfe  ;  raging  and  working  like  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  with  a  fliort  abrupt  noife.  This 
matter  fometimes  boiled  over,  and  ran  down  the  fide 
of  the  conical  hill,  appearing  at  firll  red  hot,  but 
changing  colour  as  it  hardened  and  cooled.  Had  the 
wind  fet  towards  us,  we  fliould  have  been  in  no  fmall 
danger  of  being  ftifled  by  the  fulphurous  fmoke,  or 
killed  by  the  mafles  of  melted  minerals,  that  were  fhot 
from  the  bottom.  But  as  the  wind  v/as  favourable,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  furvcying  this  amazing  fcene  for 
above  an  hour  and  an  half  together.  On  the  fifth  of 
June,  after  a  horrid  noife,  the  mountain  was  feen  at 
Naples  to  work  over  ;  and  about  three  days  after,  its 
thunders  were  renewed  fo,  that  not  only  the  windows 
in  the  city,  but  all  the  houfes  (hook.  From  that  time,  it 
continued  to  overflow,  and  fometimes  at  night  exhi- 
bited columns  of  fire  iliooting  upward  from  its  fummit. 
On  the  tenth,  when  all  was  thought  to  be  over,  the 
mountain  again  renewed  its  terrors,  roaringand  raging 
moll  violently,  pne  cannot  form  a  jufter  idea  of  the 
noife,  in  the  moft  violent  nts  of  it,  than  by  imagining 
a  mixed  found,  made  up  of  the  raging  of  a  tempeft, 
the  murmur  of  a  troubled  fea,  and  the  roaring  of  thun- 
der and  artillery,  confufed  all  together.  Though  we 
heard  this  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  miles,  yet  it  was 
very  terrible.  We  refolved  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
mountain  ;  and,  accordingly,  three  or  four' of  us  en- 
tered a  boat  and  were  fet  afhore  at  a  little  tovv'n, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  From  thence  v/e 
rode  about  four  or  five  miles,  before  we  cuiiie  to  the 
torrent  of  fire  thatw^as  defcending  from  the  fide  of  the 
vol'.ano;  and  here  the  roaring  grew  exceeding!)  ioud 
and  terrible.     I  obferved  a  mixture  of  colours  in  the 
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cloud,  above  the  crater,  green,  yellow,  red,  blue. 
There  was  likewile  a  ruddy  difmal  light  in  the  air, 
over  thattra6l  where  the  burning  river  fiowed.  Thcte 
circumflances,  fct  ofT  and  augmented  by  the  horror 
of  the  night,  formed  a  fcene  the  mod  uncommon  and 
aftonifhing  I  ever  faw  ;  which  flill  increafed  as  v»''e  ap- 
proached the  burning  river.  A  vaft  torrent  of  liquid 
fire  rolled  from  the  top  down  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  with  irrefiftible  fury  bore  down  and  con- 
fumed  vines,  olives,  and  houfes  ;  and  divided  into  dif- 
ferent channels,  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
mountain.  The  largefl  flream  feemed  at  leaft  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  five  miles  long.  I  v/?.lked  before  m)^ 
companions  fo  far  up  the  mountain,  along  the  fide  of 
the  river  of  fire,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  in  grefat 
hade,  the  fulphurous  flream  having  furprifed  me,  and 
almoll  taken  away  my  breath.  During  our  return, 
which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
roaring  of  the  mountain  was  heard  all  the  way,  while 
we  obferved  it  throwing  up  huge  fpouts  of  fire  and 
burning  ftones,  which  falling,  refembled  the  flars  in  a 
rocket.  Sometimes  I  obferved  two  or  three  difl:in61: 
columns  of  flame,  and  fometimes  one  only  that  v/as 
large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  crater.  Thefe  burning 
columns,  and  fiery  flones,  feemed  to  be  (hot  a  thou- 
fand  feet  perpendiculai^  above  the  fummit  of  the  vol- 
cano. In  this  manner  the  mountain  continued  raging 
for  fix  or  eight  days  after.  On  the  eighteenth  cf  the 
fame  month  the  whole  appearance  ended,  and  Vefu- 
vius  remained  perfeclly  quiet,  without  any  vifible 
f moke  or  flame.  bishop  Berkeley. 

I  2 
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SECT  J  ON  III, 

Description  of  the  preparations  made  by  XERXES, 
the  Persian  monarchy  for  invading  Greece, 

In  the  opening  of  fpring,  Xerxes  dire61ed  his  march 
towards  the  Heilefpont,  where  his  fleet  lay  in  all  tht-'iv 
pomp,  expedHng  his  arrival.  Here  being  arrived,  he 
was  defirous  of  taking  a  furvey  of  all  his  forces,  which 
formed  an  army  that  was  never  equalled  either  before 
or  imce.  It  was  compofed  of  the  moO.  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  Eaft,  and  of  people  fcarceiy  known  to  pof- 
terity,  except  by  name.  The  remoteft  India  contri- 
buted its  fapplies,  while  the  coldeft  tra6ls  of  Scythia 
fent  their  affi fiance.  Medes,  Perfians,  Ba61rians,  Ly- 
dians,  AfTyrians,  Hyrcanians,  and  many  other  nations 
ofvarious  forms,  complexions,  languages,  dreffcs,  and 
arms,  united  in  this  grand  expedition.  The  land  army, 
which  he  brought  out  of  Afia,  confifted  of  feventeen 
hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  four-fcore  thoufand  horfe. 
Three  hundred  thoufand  more  that  were  added  upon 
crolfmg  the  Hellefpont,  made-  his  land  forces  all  to- 
gether amount  to  above  two  millions  of  men.  His 
fleet,  when  it  fet  out  from  Afia,  confifted  of  twelve 
hundred  andfeven  vefl'els,  each  carrying  two  hundred 
men.  The  Europeans  augmented  his  fleet  with  an 
hundred  and  twenty  veflels,  each  of  which  carried  two 
hundred  men.  Befides  thefe  there  were  two  thou- 
fand fmalier  veflels  fitted  for  carrying  proviflons  and 
ftores.  I'he  men  contained  in  thefe,  with  the  former, 
amounted  to  flx  hundred  thoufand  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
array  might  be  faid  to  amount  to  two  milliions  and  a 
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half;  which,  with  the  women,  flaves,  and  futtlers,  al- 
ways accompanying  a  Periian  army,  might  make  the 
whole  above  hve  millions  of  fouls  :  a  number,  if  rightly 
conducjled,  capable  of  overturning  the  greatell  mo- 
narchy ;  but  commanded  by  prefumption  and  ignorance, 
ferved  only  to  obftru<5l  and  embarrafs  each  other. 

Lordoffo  many  and  fuch  various  fubje61;s,  Xerxes 
found  a  pleafure  in  reviewing  his  forces  ;  and  was  de- 
firous  of  beholding  a  naval  engagement,  of  which  he 
had  not  hitherto  been  a  fpe6lator.  To  this  end  a 
throne  was  credled  for  him  upon  an  eminence ;  and  in 
that  fituation  beholding  all  the  earth  covered  with  his 
troops,  and  all  the  fea  crowded  with  his  veffels,  he  felt 
a  fecret  joy  difFufe  itfelf  through  his  frame,  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperior  power.  But  all  the 
workings  of  this  monarch's  mind  were  in  the  extreme : 
a  fudden  fadnefs  foon  took  place  of  his  pleafure  ;  and 
difiblving  m  a  Ihower  of  teai's,he  gave  himfelf  up  to  a 
refleaion,  that  not  one  of  fo  many  thoufand  would  be 
alive  a  hundred  years  after. 

Anabanus,  the  king's  uncle,  who  embraced  oppor- 
tunities of  moralizing  upon  every  occurrence,  took  this 
occafion  to  difcourfe  with  him  upon  the  Ihortnefs  and 
miferies  of  human  life.  Finding  this  more  diftantfub- 
jea  attended  to,  he  fpoke  clofely  to  the  prefent  occa» 
fion;  infmuated  his  doubts  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  urged  the  many  inconveniences  the  army  had 
to  fuffer,  if  not  from  the  enemy,  at  leail  from  their  own 
numbers.  He  alleged  that  plagues,  famine,  andcon- 
fufion,  were  the  neceffary  attendants  olfuch  ungovern- 
able multitudes  ;  and  that  empty  fame  was  the  only 
reward  of  fuccefs.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  turn 
this  young  monarch  from  his  purpofe.  Xerxes  in- 
I   3 
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formed  his  monitor,  that  great  actions  were  always  at- 
tended with  proportionable  danger:  and  that  if  his 
predeceflbrs  had  obferved  fuch  Icrupuioug.  aad  titno- 
rous  rules  of  conduce,  the  Perfian  empire  would  never 
have  attained  to  itsprefent  heightof  glory. 

Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  had  given  orders  to  build 
a  bridge  of  boats  acrofs  the  Hellefpont,  fortranfporting 
his  army  into  Europe.  This  narrow  ft  rait,  which  now 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Dardanels,  is  nearly  an  Eng- 
glilh  mile  over.  But  foon  after  the  completion  of  this 
work,  a  violent  ftorm  arifing,  the  whole  was  brokca 
and  deftroyed,  and  the  labaur  was  to  be  undertaken 
an^w.  The  fury  of  Xerxes  upon  this  difappiointment 
was  attended  with  equal  extravagance  and  crii€^.ty. 
His  vengeance  knew  no  bounds.  The  workmen  who 
had  undertaken  the  tafk,  had  their  heads  ftruck  off  by  hi& 
order  ;  and  that  the  fea  itfelf  might  alfo  know  its  dut>^, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  lalhed  as  a  delinquent,  and  a  pair 
of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it  to  curb  it^ future  irre- 
gularities. Thus  having  given  vent  to  his  abfurd  re- 
fentment,  two  bridges  were  ordered  to  be  built  in  the 
place  of  the  former,  one  for  the  army  to  pafs  over, 
and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  the  beafts  of  burden. 
The  workmen,  now  warned  by  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
ceflors,  undertook  to  give  their  labours  greater  ft  ability. 
They  placed  three  hundred  and  fixty  veffels  acrofs  the 
ftraits,  fome  of  them  having  three  banks  of  oars,  and 
others  fifty  oars  a  piece.  They  then  caft  large  anchors 
into  the  water  on  both  fides,  in  order  to  fix  thefe  vef- 
fels againft  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  the  current. 
After  this  they  drove  large  piles  into  the  earth,  with 
huge  rings  fattened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied  fix 
vaft  cables  that  went  over  each  of  the  two  bridges. — 
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Overall  thefe  they  laid  trunks  of  trees,  cut  purpofely 
for  that  ufe,  and  flat  boats  again  over  them  fallened 
and  joined  together,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  a  floor  or  folid 
bottom.  When  the  whole  work  was  thus  completed, 
a  day  was  appointed  for  their  pafling  over  ;  and  as 
foon  as  the  firft;  rays  of  the  fun  began  to  appear,  fweet 
odours  of  all  kinds  were  abundantly  fcattered  over  the 
new  work,  and  the  way  was  fire  wed  with  myrtle.  At 
the  fame  time  Xerxes  poured  out  libations  Tfito  the 
fea  ;  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  Eafl,  worlhipped 
tliat  bright  luminary,  which  is  the  God  of  the  Perilan.?^ 
Theft,  throwing  the  veflel  which  had  held  his  libation 
into  the  fea,  together  with  a  golden  cup  and  Perfian 
Ibiraftar,  he  went  forward,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
army  to  follow.  This  immenfe  train  was  feven  days 
and  feven  nights  in  pafling  over  ;  while  thofe  who 
were  appointed  to  condudl  the  march,  quickened  the 
troops  by  lafliing  them  along  ;  for  the  foldiers  of  the 
Eaft,  at  that  time  and  to  this  very  day,  are  treated 
like  flaves. 

This  great  army  having  landed  in  Europe,  and  being 
joined  there  by  the  feveral  nations  that  acknowledged 
the  Perflan  power,  Xerxes  prepared  for  marching  di- 
redllyforw^ard  into  Greece.  After  a  variety  of  difaftrous 
and  adverfe  events,  fuffered  in  profecuting  his  vain- 
glorious defign,  this  haughty  monarch  was  compelled 
to  relinquifli  it.  Leaving  his  generals  to  take  care  of  the 
army,  he  haftened  with  a  fmall  retinue  to  the  fea-fide. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge 
broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  in  a  tem- 
peft  that  had  lately  happened  there.  He  was,  there- 
iore,  obliged  to  pafs  the  ftrait  in  a  fmall  boat  ;  which 
manner  of  returning,  being  compared  with  the  often- 
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tatious  method  in  which  he  had  fet  out,  rendered  his 
diigrace  ftill  more  poignant  and  afHi6ling.  The  army 
which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him,  having  been  un- 
provided with  necefTaries,  fuftered  great  hardfliips  by 
the  way.  After  having  coniumed  all  the  corn  they 
could  find,  they  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and 
even  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  Thus  har- 
alTed  and  fatigued,  a  peftilence  began  to  complete  their 
mifery  j  and,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of  forty-five 
days,  in  which  they  were  purfued  rather  by  vultures 
and  beafts  of  prey,  than  by  men,  they  came  to  the 
Hellefpont,  where  they  had  crcffed  over  ;  and  march- 
ed from  thence  to  Sardis.  Such  was  the  end  of  Xer- 
xes' expedition  into  Greece  :  a  meafure  begun  in 
pride,  and  terminated  in  infamy. 

GOLDSMITH. 
SECT'ION   1V> 

CharaSler  of  Martin  Luther. 

As  Luther  was  raifed  up  by  Providence  to  be  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greateft  and  moR  interefting  re- 
volutions recorded  in  hiftory,  there  is  not  any  perfon, 
perhaps,  whofe  character  has  been  drawn  with  fuch 
oppofite  colours.  In  his  own  age,  one  party,  llruck 
with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage,  when  they  faw 
with  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  every  thing 
which  thev  held  to  be  facred,  or  valued  as  beneficial, 
imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  defe6ts  and  vices  of  a 
man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other,  warm- 
ed with  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  thought 
he  merited,  as  the  reflorer  of  light  and  liberty  to 
the   Chriitian  church,    afcribed  to  him   perfedions 
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above  the  condition  of  humanity  ;  and  viewed  all  his 
actions  with  a  veneration  bordering  on  that,  which 
.rfhould  be  paid  to  thofe  only  who  are  guided  by  the  im- 
l  mediate  infpiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own  conducl, 
not  the  undiftinguiihing  cenfure,  nor  the  exaggerated 
praife  of  his  contemporaries,  which  ought^to  regulate 
the  opinions  of  the  prefent  age  concerning  him.  Zeal 
for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity 
to  maintain  it,  abilities  both  natural  and  acquired  to 
defend  it,  and  unwearied  induftry  to  propagate  it,  are 
virtues  which  (hine  fo  confpicuoufly  in  every  part  of 
his  behaviour,  that  even  his  enemies  mult  allow  him  to 
have  pofTefled  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To  thefe 
may  be  added,  with  equal  juftice,  fuch  purity,  and  even 
aufterity  of  manners,  as  became  one  who  aflfumed  the 
charadler  of  a  reformer  ;  fuch  fan6tity  of  life  asfuited 
the  do6lrine  which  he  delivered  ;  and  fuch  perfe61; 
dirmtereftcdnefs,  as  affords  no  flight  prefumption  of  his 
fmcerit3\  Superior  to  all  felfifli  considerations,  a 
flranger  to  the  elegances  of  life,  and  defpising  itsplea- 
fures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
church  to  his  difciples  ;  remaining  fatisfied  himfelf  in 
his  original  (late  of  profeffor  in  the  university,  andpaf- 
tor  to  the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexed  to  thefe  offices. 

His  extraordinary  qualities  were  alloyed  with  no  in- 
considerable mixture  of  human  frailty,  and  human  paf- 
sions.  Thefe,  however,  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption 
of  heart,  but  fee m  to  have  taken  their  rife  from  the 
fame  fource  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  for- 
cible and  vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roufed  by 
great  objects,  or  agitated  by  violent  paffions,  byoke 
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out,  on  many  ©ccaiions,  with  an   impetuofity  which    ■ 
aftonifhes  rcr^,  of  feebler  fpirits,  or  fuch  as  are  placed 
in  a  more  tranquil  fituation.  By  carrying  fome  praife- 
worthy  difpofitions  to  excefs,  he  bordered  fometimes 
on  what  was   culpable,    and   was  often   betrayed  into 
a6lions  which  expofed  him  to  ceniure.  His  confidence 
that  his  own  opinions  were  well  founded,  approached   ■ 
to  arrogance ;  his   courage  in  aiTerting  them,  to  raih-  j 
nefs  ;  his  firrnnefs  in  adhering  to  them,   to  obflinacy  ;  j 
and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adverfaries,   to  rage  and 
fcurriiity.  Accuftomedhimfelf  to  confider  every  thing 
asfubordinate  to  truth,   he  expe61ed  the   fame  defer-   - 
ence  for  it  from  other  men  ;  and,  without  making  any 
allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured 
forth,  againil  thofe  who  difappointed  him  in  this  par- 
ticular,  a  torrent  of  invedlive  mingled  with  contempt. 
Regardlefsofany  diilindlion  of  rank  or  chara6ler,  when  . 
his  do6trines  were  attacked,  he  chaftifed  ail  his  adver-  ' 
faries,  indifcriminately,  wdth  the  fame  rough  hand  :  nei- 
ther the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the  eminent 
learning  and  ability  of  Erafmus,  fcreened  them  from 
the  abufe  w^ith  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 
Butthefe    indecencies  of  which  Luther   was  guilty, 
muft  not  be-imputed  wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per.    They  ought  to  be  charged   in  part  on  the  man- 
ner of  the  age.     Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  ^ 
with  thofe   maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  re-,>; 
ftraint  on  the  paiTions  of  individuals,  have  poliOied  fo-  • 
ciety,   and  rendered   it  agreeable,    difputes  of  evt;ry 
kind  were  managed   with  heat,  and  ftrong  emotions 
were  ut;:ered  in   their  natural   language,   widiout  re-  j 
ferve  or  delicacy.     At  the   fame  time,  the   works  of  ■ 
learned  men  were  all  compofed  in  Latin  ;  and  they 
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were  not  only  authorifed,  by  the  example  of  eminent 
writers  in  that  language,  to  ufe  their  antagonifts  with 
.the  mofl  illiberal  fcurrility  ;  but,  in  a  dead  tongue,  in- 
decencies of  every  kind  appear  lefs  ihocking  than  in  a 
living  language,  whofe  idioms  and  phrafes  feem  grofs, 
becaufe  they  are  familiar. 

In  pafling  judgment  upon  the  charadlers  of  men,  we 
ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
their  own  age,  not  by  thofe  of  another.  For  although 
virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  fame,  manners  and 
eufloms  vary  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  be- 
haviour, which  to  us  appear  moft  culpable,  gave  no 
difguft  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  fome 
of  thofe  qualities  which  we  are  now  apito  blame,  that 
he  was  fitted  for  accomplifhing  the  great  work  which 
he  undertook.  To  roufe  mankind,  when  funk  in  ig- 
norance or  fuperflition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage  of 
bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmoft  vehe- 
mence of  zeal,  and  a  temper  daring  to  excefs.  A  gen- 
tle call  would  neither  have  reached,  nor  have  excited 
thofe  to  whom  it  was  addreffed.  A  fpirit,  more  amia- 
ble, but  lefs  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have  llirunk 
back  from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  furmount- 
ed.  Towards  the  clofe  of  Luthers'life,  though  without 
a  perceptible  declenfion  of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infir- 
mities of  his  temper  increafed  upon  him,  fo  that  he 
daily  grew  more  peevilh,  more  irafcible,  and  more  Im- 
patient of  contradi6lion.  Having  lived  to  be  witnefs 
of  his  own  amazing  fuccefs  ;  to  fee  a  great  part  oi  Eu- 
rope embrace  his  do(5lrine  ;  and  to  fhake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Papal  throne,  before  which  the  mightieft 
monarchs  had  trembled,  he  difcovered,  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  fymptoms  of  vanity  and  felf-applaufe.     He  muft 
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have  been  indeed  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem- 
plating all  that  he  a6lually  accompliihed,  he  had  never 
felt  any  fentiment  of  this  kind  rifmg  in  his  brealt- 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his  ftrength  de- 
clining, his  conftitution  being  worn  out  by  a  prodi- 
gious multiplicity  of  bufmefs,  added  to  the  labour  of 
difcharging  his  minifterial  fun6lion  with  unremitting 
diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  conftant  ftudy,  befides  the 
compofition  of  works  as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  leifure  and  retirement.  His  na- 
tural intrepidity  did  not  forfake  him  at  the  approach 
of  death.  His  lafl  converfation  with  his  friends  was 
concerning  the  happinefs  referved  for  good  men  in  a 
future  world  ;  of  which  he  fpoke  v\^ith  the  fervour  and 
delight  natural  to  one,  who  expedled  and  wilhed  to 
enter  foon  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it.  rober  r son. 

SECTION      r» 

The  good  and  the  bad  7nan  compared  in  the  season  oj 
Adversity. 

Religion    prepares  the    mind   for  encountering! 
with  fortitude,  the  moft  fevere  fliocls  of  adverfity 
whereas  vice,    by  its  natural  influence  on  the  temper] 
tends  to  produce  deje6lion  under  the  llighteft  triah 
While  worldly  men  enlarge   their  poffeiiions,  and  e: 
tend    their  connexions,    they  imagine   that  they 
ftrengthening  themfelves  againft  all  the  pofTible  vici 
tudes  of  life.     They  fay  in  their  hearts,    "  My  moun- 
tain stands  strong,    and  I  fa  all  never  be  moved.''  But 
fo  fatal  is  their  delulion,  that,  instead  of  strengthening,   I 
they  are  weakening  that  which  only  can  fupport  them.j 
when  thofe  viciflTitudes  come.   It  is  their  mind  which  t 
must  then  fupport  them  ;  and  their  mind,  by  their  fe. 
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fual  attachments,  is  corrupted  and  enfeebled.  Ad- 
di6led  with  intemperate  fondnefs  to  the  pleafures  of 
the  world,  they  incur  two  great  and  certain  evils ;  they 
both  exclude  themfelves  from  every  refource  except 
the  world  ;  and  they  increafe  their  fenfibility  to  every 
blow  which  comes  upon  them  from  that  quarter. 

They  have  neither  principles  nor  temper  v/hich  can 
ftand  the  ailault  of  trouble.  They  have  no  principles 
w^hich  lead  them  to  look  beyond  the  ordinary  rotation 
of  events;  and  therefore,  when  misfortunes  involve 
them,  the  profpecl  muft  be  comfortlefs  on  every  fide. 
Their  crimes  have  difquulified  them  from  looking  up 
to  the  affidance  ofafiy  higher  power  than  their  own 
ability,  or  for  relying  on  any  better  guide  than  their 
own  wifdom.  And  as  from  principle  they  can  derive 
no  fupport,  fo  in  a  temper  corrupted  byprofperitythey 
find  no  relief.  They  have  loft  that  moderation  of 
mind  which  enables  a  wife  man  to  accommodate  him- 
felf  to  his  fituation.  Long  fed  with  falfe  hopes,  they 
are  exafperated  and  ftung  by  every  difappointment. 
Luxurious  and  effeminate,  they  can  bear  no  uneafmefs. 
Proud  and prefumptuous,  they  can  brook  no  oppofition. 
By  nourilliing  difpofitions  which  fo  htde  fuit  diis  un- 
certain ftate,  they  have  infufed  a  double  portion  of 
bittemefs  into  the  cup  of  woe  ;  they  have  faarpened 
the  edge  of  that  fword  which  is  lifted  up  to  fmite 
them.  Strangers  to  all  the  temperate  fatisfadions  of 
a  good  and  a  pure  mind  ;  flrangers  to  every  pleafure  ex- 
cept what  was  feafoned  by  vice  or  vanity,  their  adver- 
fity  is  to  the  laft  degree  difconfolate.  '  Health  and 
opulence  were  the  two  pillars  on  which  they  refted. 
Shake  either  of  them  ;  and  their  whole  edifice  of  hope 
and  comfort  falls.    Proftrate  and  forlorn,  thev  are  left 
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on  the  ground  ;  obliged  to  join  with  the  man  of 
Ephraim  in  his  abjecl:  lamentation,  "  They  have  taken 
away  my  gods,  which  I  have  made,  and  what  have  I 
more  ?" — Such  are  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  afcribe 
the  broken  fpirits,  the  peevifli  temper,  and  impatient 
paffions,  that  fo  often  attend  the  declining  age,  or  fall- 
ing fortunes  of  vicious  men. 

But  how  different  is  the  condition  of  a  truly  good 
man  in  thofe  trying  fituations  of  life  !  Religion  had 
gradually  prepared  his  mind  for  all  the  events  of  this 
inconflant  ft  ate.  It  had  inftructed  him  i  n  the  nature 
of  true  happinefs.  It  had  early  weaned  him  from  an 
vmdue  love  of  the  world,  by  difcovering  to  him  its  va- 
nity, and  by  fetting  higher  profpe6ls  in  bis  view.  Af- 
fliclions  do  not  attack  him  by  fuqorife,  and  therefore 
do  not  overwhelm  him.  He  was  equipped  for  the 
florm,  as  well  as  the  calm,  in  this  dubious  navigation 
of  life.  Under  thofe  conditions  he  knew  himfelf  to  be 
brought  hither  ;  that  he  was  not  always  to  retain  tfie 
enjoyment  of  what  he  loved:  and  therefore  he  is  not 
overcome  by  difappointment,  when  that  which  is  mor- 
tal, dies;  when  that  which  is  mutable,  begins  to 
change  ;  und  vv^hen  that  which  he  knew  to  be  tran- 
fient,  paffes  away. 

All  the  principles  which  religion  teaches,  and  all 
the  habits  which  it  forms,  are  favourable  to  ilrength  of 
mind.  It  will  be  found,  that  whatever  purifies,  for- 
tifies alfo  the  heart.  In  the  courfe  of  living  "  right- 
eoufly,  foberly,  and  pioufty,"  a  good  man  acquires  a 
Heady  and  well-governed  fpirit.  Trained,  by  Divine 
grace,  to  enjoy  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  the 
world,  neither  lifted  up  by  fuccefs,  nor  enervated  with 
fcnfuality,  he  meets  the  changes  in  his  lot  without  un- 
manly dejection.     Ht  is  inured  to  temperance  and  re- 1 
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flraint.  He  has  learned  firmnefs  and  felf-command. 
He  is  accuftomed  to  look  up  to  that  Supreme  Provi- 
dence, which  difpofes  of  human  affairs,  not  with  reve- 
rence only,  but  with  truft  and  hope. 

The  time  of  profperity  was  to  him  not  merely  a  fea- 
fon  of  barren  joy,  but  produclive  of  much  ufefui  im- 
provement. He  had  cultivated  his  mind.  He  had 
flored  it  with  ufeful  knowledge,  with  good  principles, 
and  virtuous  difpofitions.  Thefe  refources  remain  en- 
tire, when  the  days  of  trouble  come.  They  remain 
with  him  in  ficknefs,  as  in  health  ;  in  poverty,  as  in  the 
midft  of  riches  ;  in  his  dark  and  folitary  hours,  no  lefs 
than  when  furrounded  with  friends  and  gay  fociety. 
From  the  glare  of  profperity,  he  can,  without  dejec- 
tion, withdraw  into  the  ihade.  Excluded  from  feveral 
advantages  of  the  world,  he  may  be  obliged  to  retreat 
into  a  narrower  circle  ;  but  within  that  circle  he  will 
find  many  comforts  left.  His  chief  pleafures  were  al- 
%vays  of  the  calm,  innacent,  and  temperate  kind  ;  and 
over  thefe  the  changes  of  the  v/orld  have  the  lead 
power.  His  mind  is  a  kingdom  to  him  ;  and  he  can 
itill  enjoy  it.  The  world  did  not  bellow  upon  him  all 
his  enjoyments  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  world,  by  its  moft  cruel  attacks,  to  cany  them 
all  away.  blair. 

SEC'TION    VI. 

The  nature   of  true  de\JOtion. 

Devotion  is  the  lively  exercife  of  thofe  affeaions, 
which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  compre- 
hends feveral  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  all  ter- 
minate on  the  fame  great  objea.  The  chief  of  them 
are,  veneration,  gratitude,  defire,  and  refignatlon, 
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It  implies,  firft,  profound  veneration  of  God.  By  ve- 
neration, I  underftand,  an  affe6lion  compounded  of 
awe  and  love  ;  the  affeaion,  which,  of  all  others,  it  bell 
becomes  creatures  to  bear  towards  their  infinitely  per- 
fe6l  Creator.  Awe  is  the  firft  fentiment  that  rifes  in 
the  foul,  at  the  view  of  his  greatnefs.  But,  in  the 
heart  of  a  devout  man,  it  is  a  folemn  and  elevating, 
not  a  deje6ting,  emotion  ;  for  he  glows  rather  than, 
trembles,  in  the  Divine  prefence.  It  is  not  the  fupcr- 
ftitious  dread  of  unknown  power,  but  the  homage 
yielded  by  the  heart  to  him  who  is,  at  once,  the  great- 
eft  and  the  beft  of  Beings.  Omnipotence,  viewed 
alone,  would  be  a  formidable  obj eel.  But,  confidered 
in  conjun6lion  with  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  it  ferves  to  heighten  devotion.  Goodnefs 
aflFe6ls  the  heart  with  double  energy,  when  refiding  in 
One  fo  exalted.  The  goodnefs  which  we  adore  in  him, 
is  not  like  that  which  is  common  among  men,  a  weak, 
mutable,  undifcerning  fondnefs,  ill  qualified  to  be 
the  ground  of  affured  truft.  It  is  the  goodnefs  of  a 
perfe6l  Governor,  acling  upon  a  regular  extenfive 
plan  ;  a  fleady  principle  of  benevolence,  condu6led 
by  wifdom  ;  which,  fubjedl  to  no  "variablenefs  or  ftia- 
dow  of  turning,"  free  from  all  partiality  and  caprice, 
incapable  of  being  either  foothed  by  flattery,  or  ruffled 
by  refentment,  refembles,  in  its  calm  and  equal  luftre, 
the  eternal  ferenity  of  the  higheft  heavens. 

Such  are  the  conceptions  of  the  great  God,  which 
fill  with  veneration  the  heart  of  a  devout  man.  His 
veneration  is  not  confined  to  a6ls  of  immediate  v/orfliip. 
It  is  the  habitual  temper  of  his  foul.  Not  only  when 
engaged  in  prayer  or  praife,  but  in  the  filence  of  re- 
tirement, and  even  amidft  the  occupations  of  the 
world,  the   Divine  Being  dwells  upon  his  thoiights. 
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No  place  or  objedl  appears  to  him  void  of  God.  On 
the  works  of  nature,  he  views  the  imprefiion  of 
his  handj  and  in  the  a6lions  of  men  he  traces  the  ope- 
ration of  his  Providence.  Whatever  he  beholds  on 
earth,  that  is  beautiful  or  fair,  that  is  great  or  good,  he 
refers  to  God,  as  to  the  fupreme  origin  of  all  the  ex- 
cellence which  is  Scattered  throughout  his  works. 
From  thofe  effe61s,  he  rifes  to  the  firft  caufe.  From 
thofe  Ilreams,  he  afcends  to  the  fountain  whence  they 
flow.  By  thofe  rays,  he  is  led  to  that  eternal  fource  of 
Kght  in  which  they  centre. 

Devotion  implies,  fecondly,  fmcere  gratitude  to  God, 
for  all  his  benefits.  This  is  a  warmer  emotion  than 
fimple  veneration.  Veneration  looks  up  to  the  Deity, 
as  he  is  in  hirnfelf  ;  gratitude  regards  what  he  is  to- 
wards us.  When  a  devout  man  furveys  this  vaft  uni- 
verfc,  where  beauty  and  gooJnefs  are  every  where 
predominant;  when  he  refle6ls  on  thofe  numberlefs 
multitudes  of  creatures,  who,  in  their  difi-erent  ftations, 
enjoy  the  bleSings  of  exigence  j  and  w^hen  at  the  fame 
time  he  looks  up  to  a  Univerfal  Father,  who  hath  thus 
filled  creation  with  life  and  happinefs,  his  heart  glows 
within  him.  lie  adores  that  diiintereited  goodnefs 
which  prompted  the  Almighty  to  raife  up  fo  many  or- 
ders of  intelligent  beings,  not  that  he  might  re ci eve,, 
but  that  he  might  give  and  impart;  that  he  might  pour 
forth  himfeit,  and  communicate  to  the  fpirits  which  he 
formed,  fome  emanations  of  his  felicity, 

Thegoodnefs  of  this  Supreme  Benefaaorhe  grate- 
fully contemplates,  as  dlfplayed  m  his  own  flate.  He 
reviews  the  evenis  of  his  life  ;  and  in  ever>^  comfort 
which  has  fu-eetened  it,  he  difcerns  the  Divine  hand. 
Does  he   remember  with  affeclioa  the  parents  under 
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xvhofe  care  he  grew  up,  and  the  companions  with 
whom  he  paffed  his  youthful  life  ?  Is  he  now  happy, 
in  his  family  rifmg  around  him  ;  in  the  fpoufe  who 
loves  him,  or  in  the  children  who  give  him  comfort 
and  joy  ?  Into  every  tender  remembrance  of  the  paft 
and  every  pleafmg  enjoyment  of  the  prefent,  devotion 
enters  ;  for  in  all  thofe  beloved  obje6ls,  it  recognifes 
God.  The  communication  of  love  from  heart  to 
heart,  is  an  effufion  of  his  goodnefs.  From  his  infpi- 
ration,  defcends  all  the  friendfliip  which  ever  glowed 
on  eardi  ;  and  therefore,  to  him  it  juflly  returns  in 
gratitude,   and  terminates  in  him. 

But  this  life,  with  all  its  interefls,  is  but  a  fmall  part 
of  human  exiftence.  A  devout  man  looks  forward  to 
immortality,  anddifcovers  ftill  higher  fubje6ls  of  gra- 
titude. He  views  himfelf  as  a  guilty  creature,  whom 
Divine  benignity  has  received  into  grace  ;  whofe  for- 
feited hopes  it  has  reftored  ;  and  to  whom  it  has  opened 
the  mod  glorious  profpe6ls  of  future  felicity.  Such 
generofity  fhown  to  the  fallen  and  miferable,  is  yet 
more  affe cling  to  the  heart,  than  favours  conferred  on 
the  innocent.  He  contemplates,  v/ith  aflonifhment, 
the  labours  of  the  fon  of  God,  in  accompliiliing  re- 
demption for  men  ;  and  his  foul  overflows  v/iththank- 
fulnefs  to  Him,  ''  who  loved  us,  and  waflied  us  from 
our  fms  in  his  own  blood. — AVhat  fhall  I  render  to  the 
Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?  Blefs  the  Lord,  O  my  foul ! 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  blefs  his  holy  name  ;  who  for- 
giveth  all  thine  iniquities,  and  healcthall  thy  difeafes  ; 
who  redeem.eththylifefrQjncleftru6\ion,  and  crowneth 
thee  with  loving  kindnefs,  and  v/ith  tender  mercies." 
Devotion  implies,  thirdly,  the  defire  of  the  foul 
after  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  its  chief 
good,  ind  final  reft.     To  inferior  enjoyments,  the  de- 
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vout  man  allots  inferior  and  fecondary  attachment. — 
He  difclaims  not  every  earthly  aiFeclion.  He  pretends 
not  to  renounce  all  pleafure  in  the  comforts  of  his  pre- 
fent  flate.  Such  an  unnatural  renunciation  humanity 
forbids,  and  religion  cannot  require.  But  from  thefe 
he  expedls  not  his  fupreme  blifs.  He  difcerns  the  va- 
nity which  belongs  to  them  all  ;  and  beyond  the  circle 
of  mutable  obje6ls  which  furround  him,  he  afpires  af- 
ter fome  principles  of  more  perfedl  felicity,  which 
{hall  not  be  fubjedl  to  change  or  decay.  But  where  is 
this  complete  and  permanent  good  to  be  found  ?  Am- 
bition purfues  it  in  courts  and  palaces,  and  returns 
from  the  purfuit,  loaded  with  forrows.  Pleafure  feeks 
it  among  fenfual  joys  ;  and  retires  with  the  confeffion 
of  difappointment.  True  happinefs  dwells  with  God  ; 
and  from  "  the  light  of  his  countenance,"  it  beams 
upon  the  devout  man.  His  voice  is,  "  whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  defire  beside  thee."  After  exploring  heaven  and  earth 
for  happinefs,  they  feem  to  him  a  mighty  void,  a 
wildemefsof  fhadows,  where  all  would  be  empty  and 
unfubftantial  without  God.  But  in  his  favour  and  love, 
he  finds  whatfupplies  every  defe6l  oftemporal  objedls 
and  afllires  tranquillity  to  his  heart,  amidfl  all  the 
-changes  of  his  exiflence. 

From  thefe  fentiments  and  afFe(5lions,  devotion  ad- 
vances, fourthly,  to  an  entire  refignation  of  the  foul  to 
God.  It  is  the  confummation  of  truft  and  hope.  It 
baniflies  anxious  cares,  and  murmuring  thoughts.  It 
reconciles  us  to  every  appointment  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  refolves  every  with  into  the  defire  of 
pleafmg  him,  whom  our  hearts  adore.  Its  genuine 
breathings  are  to  this  effea  :  "  Conduame,  O  God! 
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in  what  path  foever  feemeth  good  to  thee.  In  no- 
thing fhall  I  ever  arraign  thy  facred  will.  Doft  thou 
require  me  to  part  with  any  worldly  advantages,  for 
the  fake  of  virtue  and  a  good  confcience  ?  I  give  them 
up.  Doll  thou  command  me  to  relinquiih  my  friends, 
or  my  country?  At  thy  call  I  cheerfully  leave  them. 
Doft  thou  fummon  me  away  from  this  world  ?  Lo  !  I 
am  ready  to  depart.  Thou  haft  made,  thou  haft  re- 
deemed me,  and  I  am  thine.  Myfelf,  an4  all  that  be- 
longs to  me,  I  furrender  to  thy  difpofal." 

Thisjfurely,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  a6ls  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable,  when  thus,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreifion,  it  unites  itfelf  with  God.  Nor 
can  any  devotion  be  genuine,  which  infpires  not  fen- 
timents  of  this  nature.  For  devotion  is  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  tranfient  glow  of  affeftion,  occafioned  by 
fome  cafual  impreifions  of  Divine  goodnefs,  which  are 
fuffered  to  remain  unconne61ed  with  the  condu6l  of 
life.  It  is  a  powerful  principle,  which  penetrates  the 
foul ;  which  purifies  the  affedtions  from  debafmg  at- 
tachments ;  and,  by  a  fixed  and  fteady  regard  to  God, 
fubdues  every  fmfal  paffion,  and  forms  the  inclins^tions 
to  piety  and  virtue. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  difpofitions  that  conftitute 
devotion.  It  is  the  union  of  veneration,  gratitude,  de- 
sire, and  refignation.  It  expreifes,  not  fo  much  the 
performance  of  any  particular  duty,  as  the  fpirit 
which  muft  animate  all  religious  duties.  It  ftands  op- 
pofed,  not  merely  to  downright  vice  ;  but  to  a  heart 
which  is  cold,  and  infenfible  to  facred  things  ; — 
which,  from  compulfion  perhaps,  and  a  fenfe  of 
intereft,  preferves  fome  regard  to  the  divine  com- 
mands, but  obeys  them  without  ardour,  love,  or  joy. 


(     ^^7     ) 
CHAPTER  V. 

PATHETIC    PIECES. 

SECriON    I. 

Execution  of  Cranmer J  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

V^UEEN  MARY  determined  to  bring  Cranmer, 
whom  file  had  long  detained  in  prifon,  to  punifliment  ; 
and  in  order  more  fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,  flie 
refoived  to  puniili  him  for  herefj^,  rather  than  for  trea- 
fon.  He  was  cited  by  the  Pope  to  Hand  his  trial  at 
Rome  ;  and  though  he  was  known  to  be  kept  inclofe 
cuftody  at  Oxford,  he  was,  upon  his  not  appearing, 
condemned  as  contumacious.  Bonner,  bifliop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Thirleby,  bifhopof  Ely,  werefent  to  degrade 
him  ;  and  the  former  executed  the  melancholy  cere- 
mony, with  all  the  joy  and  exultation  which fuited  his 
favage  nature.  The  implacable  fpirit  of  the  Queen, 
not  fatisfied  with  the  future  mifery  of  Cranmer,  which 
fhe  believed  inevitable,  and  with  the  execution  of  that 
dreadful  fentence  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
prompted  her  alfo  to  feejk  the  ruin  of  his  honour,  and 
the  infamy  of  his  name.  Perfons  were  employed  to 
attack  him,  not  in  the  way  of  difputation,  againft 
which  he  was  fufficiently  armed  ;  but  by  flattery,  in- 
fmuation,  and  addrefs  ;  by  reprefenting  the  dignities 
to  which  his  characler  dill  entitled  him,  if  he  would 
merit  them  by  a  recantation  ;  by  giving  him  hopes  of 
long  enjoying  thofe  pov/erful  friends  whom  his  bene- 
ficent difposition  had  attached   to  him,   during  th^ 
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courfe  of  his  profperity.  Overcome  by  the  fond  love 
of  life  ;  terrined  by  the  prcfpedl  of  thofe  tortures 
which  awaited  him  ;  he  allowed,  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  the  fentiments  of  nature  to  prevail  ov^r  his  re- 
solution, and  agreed  to  fubfcribe  the  doclrines  of  the 
papal  fupremacy,  and  of  the  real  prefence.  The 
court,  equally  perfidious  and  cruel,  was  determined 
that  this  recantation  ihould  avail  him  nothing  ;  and 
fent  orders  that  he  fhould  be  required  to  acknowledge 
his  errors  in  church  before  the  whole  people  ;  and  that 
he  fhould  thence  be  immediately  carried  to  execution. 
Cranmer,  w  hether  he  had  received  a  fecret  inti- 
mation of  their  defign,  or  had  repented  of  his  w^eak- 
nefs,  furprifed  the  audience  by  a  contrary  declaration. 
He  faid,  that  he  was  w^ell  apprifed  of  the  obedience 
which  he  owed  to  his  fovereign  and  the  laws  ;  but 
that  this  duty  extended  no  farther  than  to  fubmitpati^ 
ently  to  their  commands ;  and  to  bear,  without refiflance 
whatever  hardfhips  they  fhould  impofe  upon  him  ;  that 
a  fuperior  duty,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  Maker, 
obliged  him  to  fpeak  truth  on  all  occasions  ;  and  not 
to  reiinquiiiii,  by  a  bafe  denial,  the  holy  do61rine  which 
the  Supreme  Being  had  revealed  to  mankind  :  that 
there  was  one  mifcarriage  in  his  liife,  of  which,  above 
all  others,  he  feverely  repented  ;  the  insincere  decla- 
ration of  faith  to  which  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  con- 
fent,  and  which  the  fear  of  death  alone  had^^torted 
from  him  :  that  he  took  this  opportunity  of  atoning  for 
his  error,  by  a  sincere  and  open  recantation  j  and  was 
vv^illing  to  feal,  with  his  blood,  that  do(?irine  which  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  communicated  from  Heaven  : 
and  that,  as  his  hand  had  erred,  by  betraying  his  heart, 
it  fliould  firft  be  puniflied,  by  a*fevere  but  juft  doom, 
and  fhould  firll  pay  the  forfeit  of  its  offences. 
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He  was  then  led  to  the  flake,  amidfl:  the  infults  of 
his  enemies  :  and  having  now  fummoned  up  all  the 
force  of  his  mind,  he  bore  their  fcorn,  as  well  as  the 
torture  of  his  punifliment,  with  fmgular  fortitude.  He 
ftretched  out  his  hand,  and,  without  betraying,  either 
by  his  countenance  or  motions,  the  leaftfign  ofweak- 
nefs,  or  even  of  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till 
it  was  entirely  confumed.  His  thoughts  feemed  whol- 
ly occupied  with  refle6lions  on  his  former  fault,  and 
he  called  aloud  feveral  times,  **  This  hand  has  offend- 
ed," Satisfied  with  that  atonement,  he  then  difcover- 
ed  a  ferenity  in  his  countenance  ;  and  when  the  fire 
attacked  his  body,  he  feemed  to  be  quite  infenfible  of 
his  outward  fufterings,  and  by  the  force  of  hope  and 
refokition,  to  have  colle6led  his  mind,  altogether 
within  itfelf,  and  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  flames.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  merit ;  pofTefled  of  learning 
and  capacity,  and  adorned  with  candour,  fmcerity, 
and  beneficence,  and  all  thofe  virtues  which  were  fit- 
ted to  render  him  ufeful  and  amiable  in  fociety. 

HUME. 


SECTION   II, 

Christianity  furnishes  the  best  consolation  under  the 
3J^  ..  emls  of  life. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  contemplate  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  in  the  light  of  confolation  \  as  bringing  aid 
and  relief  to  us  amidft  the  diflreffes  of  life.    Here  our 
religion  inconteftably  triumphs;  and  its  happy  eiTeds, 
in  thisrefpe6l,  furniih  aflrong  argument  to  every  bene- 
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volent  mind  ;  for  wifliing  them  to  be  further  diffufed 
throughout  the  world.  For  without  the  belief  and  hope 
afforded  by  Divine  revelation,  thecircumftances  of  man 
are  extremely  forlorn.  He  finds  himfelf  placed  here  as  a 
llranger  in  a  vaft  univerfe,  where  the  powers  and  ope- 
rations of  nature  are  very  imperfe6tly  known  ;  where 
both  the  beginnings  and  the  iffues  of  things  are  in- 
volved in  myilerious  darknefs  ;  where  he  is  unable  to 
difcover,  with  any  certainty,  whence  he  fprung,  or  for 
whatpurpofe  he  was  brought  into  .this  ftate  of  exiflence; 
whether  he  is  fubjecSled  to  the  government  of  a  mild, 
or  of  a  wrathful  ruler  j  what  con{lru6lion  he  is  to  put 
on  many  of  the  difpenfations  of  his  providence  ;  and 
what  his  fate  is  to  be  when  he  departs  hence.  What 
a  difconfolate  situation,  to  a  ferious  inquiring  mind  ! 
The  greater  degree  of  virtue  it  pofTeffes,  the  ^more 
its  fensibility  is  likely  to  be  opprelTed  by  this  burden 
of  labouring  thought.  Even  though  it  were  in  one's 
power  to  banifli  all  nneafy  thought,  and  to  fill  up  the 
hours  of  life  with  perpetual  amufement,  life  fo  filled 
up  would,  upon  refledlion,  appear  poor  and  trivial. — 
But  thefe  are  far  from  being  the  terms  upon  which 
man  is  broiight  into  this  world.  He  is  confcious  that 
his  being  is  frail  and  feeble  ;  he  fees  himfelf  befet  with 
various  dangers  ;  and  is  expofed  to  many  a  melan- 
choly apprehension,  from  the  evils  which  he  may  have 
to  encounter,  before  he  arrives  at  the  clofg^'^if  life.  In 
this  diftreffed  condition,  to  reveal  to  him' fuch  difco- 
veries  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  Chriflian  religion 
affords,  is  to  reveal  to  him  a  father  and  a  friend  ;  is 
to  let  in  a  ray  of  the  molt  cheering  light  upon  the 
darknefs  of  the  human  state.  He  who  was  before  a 
destitute  orphan,  wandering  in  the  inhofpitable  defert 
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has  now  gained  aflielter  from  the  bitter  and  inclemirft 
blalK  He  now  knows  to  whom  to  pray,  and  in  whom 
to  truft  ;  where  to  unbofom  his  forrows  ;  and  from 
what  hand  to  look  for  relief. 

It  is  certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds  from  fome 
wound  ofrecent  misfortune,  nothing  is  of  equal  efficacy 
with  religious  comfort.  It  is  of  power  to  enlighten 
the  darkeil  hour,  and  to  affuage  the  fevereft  woe,  by 
the  belief  of  Divine  favour,  and  the  profpe6l  of  ablefled 
immortality.  In  fuch hopes,  the  mind  expatiates  with 
joy ;  and,  when  bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends,  folaces 
itfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  one  Friend,  who  will  never 
forfake  it.  Refined  reafonings  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  human  condition,  and  the  improvement  which 
philofophy  teaches  us  to  make  of  every  event,  may 
entertain  the  mind  when  it  is  at  eafe  ;  may  perhaps 
contribute  to  footh  it,  when  flightly  touched  with  for- 
row  :  but  when  it  is  torn  with  any  fore  diftrefs,  they 
are  cold  and  feeble,  compared  with  a  dire6l  promif^ 
from  the  Father  of  mercies.  This  is  "  an  anchor  to 
the  foul  both  fure  and  iledfall."  This  has  given  con- 
folation  and  refuge  to  many  a  virtuous  heart,  at  a  time 
when  the  moft  cogent  reafonings  would  have  proved 
utterly  unavailing. 

Upon  the  approach  of  death,  when,^  if  a  man  thinks 
at  all,  his  anxiety  about  his  future  interefts  mufl  na- 
turally increafe,  the  power  of  religious  confolations  is 
fenfibly  felt.  Then  appears,  in  the  moft  ftriking  light, 
the  high  value  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the  gofpel ; 
not  only  life  and  immortality  revealed,  but  a  Mediator 
with  God  difcovered  ;  mercy  proclaimed,  through 
him,  to  the  frailties  of  the  penitent  and  the  humble  ; 
and  his  preftnce  promifed  to  be  with  them  when  they 
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are  paffing  through  "  the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of 
death,"  in  order  to  bring  them  fafe  into  unfeen  habi- 
tations of  reft  and  joy.  Here  is  ground  for  their  leaving 
the  world  with  comfort  and  peace.  But  in  this  fevere 
and  trying  period,  this  labouring  hour  of  nature,  how 
fliali  the  unhappy  man  fupport  himfelf,  who  knows 
not,  or  believes  not,  the  difcoveries  of  religion?  Se- 
cretly confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  has  not  a6led  his 
part  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  fins  of  his  paft  life 
arife  before  him  in  fad  remembrance.  He  willies  to 
exift  after  death,  and  yet  dreads  that  exiftence.  The 
Governor  of  the  world  is  unknown.  He  cannot  tell 
whether  every  endeavour  to  obtain  his  mercy  may  not 
be  in  vain.  AH  is  awful  obfcurity  around  him ;  and, 
in  the  midft  of  endlefs  doubts  and  perplexities,  the 
trembling,  reludant  foul  is  forced  away  from  the  body. 
As  the  misfortunes  of  life  muft,  to  fuch  a  naan,  have 
been  moft  oppreffive,  fo  its  end  is  bitter.  His  fun  fets 
in  a  dark  cloud ;  and  the  night  of  death  clofes  over  his 
head,  full  of  mifery.  blair. 

SECtJON     III. 

Bcnefts  to  he  derhed  from  scenes  of  distress. 

Some  periods  of  fadnefs  have,  in  our  prefent  fitua- 
tioa,  a  juft  and  natural  place  ;  and  they  are  requifite  to 
the  true  enjoyment  of  pleafure  :  but  I  (hall  at  prefent 
decline  confidering  the  fubjeft  in  this  point  of  view  ; 
and  confine  myfelf  to  point  out  the  direft  effeas  of  a 
proper  attention  to  the  diftreffes  of  life  upon  our  moral 
and  religious  chara6ler. 

In  the  firft  place,  the  houfe  of  mourning  is  calculated 
to  give  a  proper  check  to  our  natural  thoughtleffnefs 
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and  levity.  The  indolence  of  mankind,  and  their  love 
of  pleafure,  fpread  through  all  chara6lers  and  ranks 
fome  degree  of  avernon  to  what  is  grave  and  ferious. 
They  grafp  at  any  object,  either  of  bufmefs  or  araufe- 
■ment,  which  makes  the  prcfent  moment  pafs  fmoothly 
away  ;  which  c:.rries  their  thoughts  abroad,  and  faves 
them  from  the  trouble  of  refle6ling  on  themfelves. 
With  too  many  this  paffcs  into  a  habit  of  conftant  dif- 
fipation.  -If  their  fortune  and  rank  allow  them  to  in- 
dulge their  inclinations,  they  devote  themfelvesto  the 
purfuit  of  amufement  through  all  its  different  forms. 
The  fkilful  arrangement  of  its  fuccefiive  fcenes,  and 
the  preparatory  fludy  for  (hining  in  each,  are  the  only 
exertions  in  which  their  underftanding  is  employed. 
Such  a  mode  of  life  may  keep  alive,  for  a  while,  a  fri- 
volous vivacity  :  it  may  improve  meninfonie  of  thofe 
exterior  accompliihments,w^hichfparkle  in  the  eyes  of 
the  giddy  and  the  vain  ;  but  it  muft  link  them  in  the 
efleem  of  all  the  wife.  It  renders  them  flrangers  to 
themfelves ;  andufelefs,  if  not  pernicious  .to  the  world. 
They  lofe  every  manly  principle.  Their  minds  be- 
come relaxed  and  effeminate.  All  that  is  great  or  re- 
fpe6lable  in  the  human  chara6ler  is  buried  under  a 
niafs  of  trifles  and  follies. 

•If  fome  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  for  refcuing  the 
mind  from  this  difgraceful  levity  ;  if  fome  principles 
niuft  be  acquired,  which  may  give  more  dignity  and 
fteadinefs  to  condu6l  j  where  are  thefe  to  be  looked 
for  ?  Not  furely  in  the  houfe  of  feafting,  where  every 
obje6l  flatters  the  fenfes,  and  flrengthens  the  fedudions 
to  which  we  are  already  prone  ;  where  the  fpirit  of 
diffipation  circulates  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  folly  mutually  admire  and  are  admired.     It  is 
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in  the  fober  and  ferious  houfe  of  mourning  that  the 
tide  of  vanitv  is  made  to  turn,  and  a  new  diredion: 
given  to  the  current  of  thought.  When  fome  affeaing 
incident  prefents  a  ftrong  difcovery  of  the  deceitfulnefs 
of  all  worldly  joy,  and  roufes  our  fenfibility  to  human 
woe  ;  when  we  behold  thofe  with  whom  we  hadlately 
mingled  in  the  houfe  of  fealling,  funk  by  fome  of  the 
fudden  viciffitudes  of  lite  into  the  vale  of  mifery  ;  or 
when,  in  fadfilence,  we  (land  by  the  friend  whom  we 
had  loved  as  our  own  foul,  ftretched  on  the  bed  of 
death  ;  then  is  the  feafon  when  the  world  begins  to 
?ippear  in  a  new  light ;  v/hen  the  heart  opens  to  virtu- 
ous fentiments,  and  is  led  into  that  train  of  reflexion 
which  ought  to  dire6l  life.  He  who  before  knew  not 
what-it  was  to  commune  with  his  heart  on  any  ferious 
fubje6l,  now  puts  the  queftion  to  himfelf,  for  what 
purpofe  he  was  fent  forth  into  this  mortal,  tranfitory 
ftate  ;  what  his  fate  is  likeiv  to  be  when  it  concludes  ; 
and  wllat  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  thofe  pleafures 
which  amufe  for  a  little,  but  which,  he  now  fees,  can- 
not fave  the  heart  from  anguifii  in  the  evil  day. 
Touched  by  the  hand  of  thoughtful  melancholy,  that 
airy  edifice  of  blifs,  which  fancy  had  raifed  up  for  him, 
vanifhes  away.  He  beholds,  in  the  place  of  it,  the 
lonely  and  barren  defert,  in  which,  furrounded  with 
many  a  difagreeable  obje6l,  he  is  left  mufmg  upon 
himfelf.  The  time  which  he  has  mis-fpent,  and  the 
faculties  which  he  has  mifemployed,  his  foolifli  levity 
and  his  criminal  purfuits,  all  rife  in  painful  profpe6l  be- 
fore him.  That  unknown  ftate  of  exiftence  into  which, 
race  after  race, 'the  children  of  men  pafs,  ftrikes  his 
mind  with  folemn  awe. — Is  there  no  courfe  by  which 
he  can  retreive  his  paft  errors  ?     Is  there  no  fuperior 
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power  to  which  he  can  look  up  for  aid  ?  Is  there  no 
plan  of  condu6l  which,  if  it  exempt  him  not  from  for- 
row,  can  at  leaft  procure  him  confolation  amidft  the 
diftrefsf  ul  exigencies  of  life?— Such  meditations  as  thefe, 
fuggefted  by  thehoufe  ofmourning,  frequently  produce 
a  change  in  the  whole  chara6ler.  They  revive  thofe 
fparks  of  goodnefs  which  were  nearly  extinguifhed  in 
the  diifipated  mind :  and  give  rife  to  principles  of  con- 
duct more  rational  in  themfelves,  and  more  fuitable  to 
the  human  ilate. 

In  the  next  place,  impreffions  of  this  nature  not  only 
produce  moral  ferioufnefs,  but  awaken  fentiments  of 
piety,  and  bring  men  into  the  fandluary  of  religion.  One 
might,  indeed,  ima.cane  that  the  bleffings  of  a  profper- 
ous  condition  would  prove  the  mod  natural  incitements 
to  devotion  ;  and  that  when  men  were  happy  in  theui- 
felves,  and  f aw  nothing  but  happinefs  around  them, 
they  could  not  fail  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  God 
who  "  giveth  them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  Yet 
fuch  is  their  corruption,  that  they  are  never  more  ready- 
to  forget  their  benefaaor,  than  when  loaded  with  his 
benefits.  The  giver  is  concealed  from  their  careiefs 
and  inattentive  view,  by. the  cloud  of  his  own  gifts. 
When  their  life  continues  to  flow  in  one  fraooth  cur- 
rent, unruffled  by  any  gi-iefs  ;  when  they  neither  re- 
ceive in  their  own  circumllances,  nor  allow  themfelves 
to  receive  from  the  circumllances  of  others,  any  admo- 
nitions of  human  inflability,  they  not  only  become  re- 
gardlefs  of  Providence,  but  are  in  hazard  of  contem- 
ning iL  Glor)  mg  in  their  flrength,  -and  lifted  up  by 
the  pride  of  life  into  fuppofed  independence,  that  im- 
pious fc^ntiment,  if  not  uttered  by  the  mouth,  yet  too 
often  larks  in  the  hearts  of  many  during  their  aaurifii- 
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ingperiods,  "  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  fhould 
ferve  him,  and  what  profit  fhould  we  have  if  we  pray 
unto  him  f " 

If  fuch  be  the  tendency  of  the  houfeof  feafting,  how 
necefTary  is  it  that,  by  fome  change   in  their  fituation, 
men  iliould  be    obliged   to   enter   into   the  houfe  of 
mourning,  in  order  to  recover  a  proper  fenfe  of  their 
dependent  ftate  !  It   is   there,  when  forfaken  by  the 
gaieties  of  the  world,  and  left  alone  with  the  Almighty, 
that  we  are  made  to  perceive  how  awful  his  govern- 
ment is  ;  how   eafily  human  greatnefs  bends  before 
him  ;  and  how  quickly  all  our  defigns  and  meafures, 
at  his  interpofal,  vanifli  into  nothing.     There,  when 
the  countenance  is  fad,  and  the  rfav61;ions  arefoftened 
by  grief;  when  we  fit  apart,  involved  in  ferious  thought ; 
looking  down  as  from  fome  eminence  on  thofe  dark 
clouds  that  hang  over  the  life  of  man,  the  arrogance  of 
pro  (peri ty  is  humbled,    and  the  heart  melts  under  the 
impreflions  o£?eligion.  Formerly  we  were  taught,  but 
now  we  fee,  we  feel,  how  much  we  fland  in  need  cf 
an  Almightv  Prote6lor,  amidll  the  changes  of  this  vain 
world*     Our  foul  cleaves  to  him  who  "  defpifes  not, 
nor  abhors  the  afRi6lion  of  the  affii61;ed."  Prayer  flows 
forth  of  its  own  accord  from  the  relenting  heart,  that 
he  may  be  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  friends  in  dif- 
trefs  ;  that  he  may  never  forfake  us  while  yve  are  fo- 
journing  in  this  land  of  pilgrimage  ;  may  flrengthen  us 
under  its  calamities,   and  bring  us  hereafter  to  thofe 
habitations  of  reft,  where  we,  and  they  whom  we  love, 
may  be   delivered  from  the  trials  which  all  are  novr 
doomed  to  endure.     The  difcoveries  of  his   mercy, 
•which  he  has  made  in  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  are  viewed 
with  joy,  as  fo  many  rays  of  light  fent  down  from  above 
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to  difpel,  in  fome  degree,  the  furrounding  gloom.  A 
Mediator  and  IntercefTor  with  the  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe,  appear  comfortable  names  ;  and  the  refur- 
re6lion  of  the  juft  becomes  the  powerful  cordial  of 
grief.  In  fuch  moments  as  thefe,  which  wemayjuft- 
ly  call  happy  moments,  the  foul  participates  of  all  the 
pleafures  of  devotion.  It  feels  the  power  of  religion 
to  fupport  and  relieve.  It  is  foftened,  without  being 
broken.  It  is  full,  and  it  pours  itfelf  forth  j  pours  it- 
felf  forth,,  if  we  maybe  allowed  to  ufe  the  expreffion, 
into  the  bofom  of  its  merciful  Creator. 

Enough  has  been  faid  to  ihow,  that,   on  various  oc- 
cafions,  "  forrow  may  be  better  than  laughter." — — - 
Wouldil  thou  acquire  the  habit  of  recolledlion,  and  fix 
the  principles  of  thy  conduct ;  wouldft  thou  be  led  up 
to  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer,   and  be  formed  to  fen- 
timents  of  piety   and  devotion  ;    wouldft  thou  be  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  mild  and  tender  aife6lions  which 
delight  the   companionate  and  humane  ;  woulft  thou 
have  the  power  of  fenfual  appetites  tamed  and  cor- 
re6led,  and  thy  foul  raifed  above  the  ignoble  love   of 
life,  and  fear  of  death  ?  go,  my  brother,  go — not  to 
fcenes  of  pleafure  and  riot,  not  to  the  houfe  of  feaftmg 
and  mirth, — but  to  the  filent  houfe  of  mourning  ;  and 
adventure  to  dwell  for  a  while  among  obje6ts  that  will 
foften  thy  heart.     Contemplate  the  lifelefs  remains 
of  what  once  was  fair  and  flourilhing.    Bring  home  to 
thyfelf  the  vicifTitudes  of  life.  Recall  the  remembrance 
of  the  friend,  the  parent,  or  the  child,  whom  thou  ten- 
derly lovedft.  Look  back  on  the  days  of  former  years  ; 
and  think  on  the  companions  of  thy  youth,  who  now 
fleep  in  the  duft.     Let  the  vanity,  the  mutability,  and 
theforrowsof  the  human  ilate,  riie  in  full  profpe^ 
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before  thee  ;  and  though  thy  "  countenance  may  be 
made  fad,  thy  heart  Ihall  be  made  better."  This  fad« 
nefs,  though  for  the  prefent  it  dejedis,  yet  fliall  in  the 
end  fortify  thy  fpirit ;  infpiring  thee  with  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  and  prompting  fuch  refolutions  as  fiiail  enable 
thee  to  enjoy,  with  more  real  advantage,  the  reft  of  life* 
Difpofitions  of  this  nature  from  one  part  of  the  charac- 
ter of  thofe  mourners  whom  our  Saviour  hath  pro- 
nounced bleffed  ,  and  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  promifed, 
that  "  fowing  in  tears,  they  fhall  reap  in  joy."  A  great 
difference  there  is  between  being  ferious  and  melan- 
choly ;  and  a  melancholy  too  there  is  of  that  kind 
which  deferves  to  be  fometimes  indulged. 

Religion  hath,  on  the  v/hole,  provided  for  every 
good  man  abundant  materials  of  confolation  and  relief. 
How  dark  foever  the  prefent  face  of  nature  may  ap- 
pear, it  difpels  the  darknefs,  when  it  brings  into  view 
the  entire  fyftem  of  things,  and  extends  our  furvey  to 
the  whole  kingdom  of  God.  It  reprefents  what  we 
now  behold  as  only  a  part,  and  a  fmall  part,  of  the  ge- 
neral order.  It  affures  us,  that  though  here,  for  wife 
ends,  mifery  and  forrow  are  permitted  to  have  place, 
thefe  temporary  evils  fhall,  in  the  end,  advance  the 
happinefs  of  all  who  love  God,  and  .are  faithful  to  their 
dutv.  It  fhows  them  this  mixed  and  confufed  fcene 
vanilhing  by  degrees  away,  and  preparing  the  intrc- 
du61;ionof  thatftate,  where  the  houfe  of  mourning  fhall, 
be  fhut  up  for  ever  ;  where  no  tears  are  feen,  and  no 
groans  heard  ;  where  no  hopes  are  fruftrated,  and  no 
virtuous  connexions  diffolved;  but  where,  under  the 
light  of  the  Divine  covmtenance,  goodnefs  fhall  fiourifn 
in  perpetual  felicity.  Thus,  though  religion  may  oc- 
cafionally  chaften  our  mirth  with  fadnefs  of  countc* 
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nance,  yet  under  that  fadnefs  it  allows  not  the  heart  of 
good  men  to  fink.  It  calls  upon  them  to  rejoice  "  be- 
caufe  the  Lord  reigneth  who  is  their  Rock,  and  the 
mod  high  God  who  is  their  Redeemer."  Reafon  like- 
wife  joins  her  voice  with  that  of  religion  ;  forbidding 
us  to  makepeevifti  and  unreafonabie  complaints  of  hu- 
man life,  or  injurioufly  to  afcribe  to  it  more  evil  than 
it  contains.  Mixed  as  the  prefent  Hate  is,  flie  pro- 
nounces, that  generally,  if  not  always,  there  is  more 
happinefs  than  mifery,  more  pkafure  than  pain,  in  the 
condition  of  man.  bl  a  i  r. 

SECTION    IV » 

Rome  saved  by  the  virtue  of  its  female  inhabitants, 

Coriolanus  was  a  diftinguiflied  Roman  Senator  and 
General,  who.  had  rendered  eminent  fervices  to  the 
Republic.  He  was  at  length  treated  with  great  feve- 
rity  and  ingratitude,  by  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  ;  and  obliged  to  leave  his  country  to  preferv  e 
his  life.  Of  a  haughty  and  indignant  fpirit,  he  refolved 
to  avenge  himfelf  ;  and,  w^ith  this  view,  applied  to  the 
Volfcians,  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  tendered  them 
his  fervices  againft  his  native  country.  The  offer  was 
cordially  embraced,  and  Coriolanus  was  made  general 
of  the  Volfcian  army.  He  recovered  from  the  Romans 
all  the  towns  they  had  taken  from  the  Volfci  ;  carried 
by  allaults  feveral  cities  in  Latium  ;  and  led  his  troops 
within  five  miles  of  the  city  of  Rome.  After  feveral 
unfuccefsful  embaifies  from  the  fenate,  all  hope  of  pa- 
eilyingthe  injured  exile  appeared  to  be  extinguiflied  ; 
and  the  fole  bufmefs  at  Rome  was  to  prepare,  with  the 
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utmoft  diligence,  for  fuftaining  a  fiege.  The  young 
and  able-bodied  men  had  inftantly  the  guard  of  the  gates 
and  trendies  affigned  to  them  ;  while  thofe  of  the  ve- 
terans, who,  though  exempt  by  their  age  from  bearing 
arms,  were  yet  capable  of  fervice,  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  ramparts.  The  women,  in  the  mean*, 
while,  terrified,  by  thefe  movements,  and  the  impend- 
ing danger,  into  a  negle6l  of  their  wonted  decorum, 
ran  turnultaouuy  from  their  houfes  to  the  temples. 
Every  fanctuar}-,  and  especially  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolmus,  refounded  with  the  wailings  and  loud  fup- 
pli cations  of  women,  proftrate  before  the  ftatues  of 
their  divinities.  In  this  general  confternation  and  dif- 
trefs,  Valeria,  (filler  of  the  famous  Valerius  Poplicola,) 
as  if  moved  by  a  divine  impulfe,  fuddenly  took  her 
fland  upon  the  top  of  the  ileps  of  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter, affembled  the  women  about  her,  and  having  firil 
exhorted  them  not  to  be  terrified  by  the  greatnefs  of 
the  prefent  danger,  confidentiy  declared,  "  Tliatthere 
was  yet  hope  for  the  republic;  that  its  prefervation 
depended  upon  them,  and  upon  their  performance  of 
the  duty  they  owed  their  country." — "  Alas  !  (cried  out. 
one  of  the  company,)  what  refource  can  there  be  in 
the  -weaknefs  of  wretched  women,  when  our  braveil 
men,  ourableil  warriors  themfelves  defpair  ?" — "  it  is 
not  by  the  fword,  nor  by  flrength  of  arm  (replied  Vale 
ria)  that  we  are  to  prevail ;  thefe  belong  not  to  our  fex. 
Soft  moving  words  mull  be  our  weapons  and  our  force. 
Let  us  all,  in  our  mourning  attire,  and  accompanied 
b\^  our  children,  go  and  intreat  Veturia,  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus,  to  intercede  with  her  fon  for  our  common 
ccnntry.  Veturia's  prayers  will  bend  his  foul  to  pity, 
Haugh:^  and  implacable  as  he  has  hitherto  appeared, 
he  has  not  a  heart  fo  cruel  and  obdurate,  as  not  to  re- 
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lent,  when  he  fhall  fee  his  mother,  his  revered,   his 
beloved  mother,   a   weeping  fuppliant  at  his  feet." 

This  motion  being  univerfally  applauded,  the 
whole  train  of  women  took  their  way  to  Veturia's 
houfe.  Her  fon's  wife,  Volumnia,  who  was  fitting 
With  her  when  they  arrived,  and  greatly  furprifed  at 
theii  coming,  haftily  a{ked  them  the  meaning  of  fo 
extraordinary  an  appearance.  "What  is  it,"  faid  flie  ; 
"  what  can  be  the  motive  that  has  brought  fuch  a  nume- 
rous company  of  vifitors  to  this  houfe  of  forrow?" 

Valeria  then  addreffed  herfelf  to  the  mother  :  "  It  is 
to  you,  Vaturia,  that  thefe  women  have  recourfe  in 
the  extreme  peril,  with  which  they  and  their  children 
are  threatened.  They  intreat,  implore,  conjure  you 
to  compaffionate  their  diftrefs,  and  the  diflrefs  of  our 
common  country.  Suffer  not  Rome  to  become  a  prey 
to  the  Volfci,  and  our  enemies  to  triumph  over  our  li- 
berty. Go  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus  :  take  with  you 
Volumnia  and  her  two  fons :  let  that  excellent  wife 
join  her  interceflion  to  yours.  Permit  thefe  women 
with  their  children  to  accompany  you  :  they  will  all 
cad  themf elves  at  his  feet.  O  Veturia^  conjure  him 
to  grant  peace  to  hie  fellow-citizens.  Ceafe  not  to 
beg  till  you  have  obtained.  So  good  a  man  can  never 
withftand  your  tears  :  our  only  hope  is  in  you.  Come 
then,  Veturia  ;  the  danger  preffes  ;  you  have  no 
time  for  deliberation  ;  the  enterprife  is  worth\'  of 
your  virtue  :  Heaven  will  crown  it  with  fuccefs  ;  Rome 
ftiall  once  more  owe  its  prefervation  to  our  fex.  You 
willjuftly  acquire  to  yourfelf  an  immortal  fame,  and 
have  the  pleafure  to  make  every  one  of  us  a  fliarer  in 
your  glor}'.' 
Veturia,  after  a  fhort  filence,  with  tears  in  her  eyes; 
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anfwered  :    *^  Weak  indeed  is  the  foundation  ofyour 
hope  Valeria,  when  you  place  it  in  the  aid  of  two  mi- 
ferable  women.     V/e  are  not  wanting  in  affe6lion  to 
our  country,  nor  need  we  any  remonllrance  or  intrea- 
ties  to  excite  our  zeal  for  its  prefervation.     It  is  the 
power  only  of  being  ferviceable   that  fails  us.     Ever 
fince  that  unfortunate  hour,   when  the  people  in  their 
madnefsfo  unjulUy  baniflied  Coriolanus,  his  heart  has 
been  no  lefs    eftranged  from  his  family  than  from    his 
country.     You  will  be  convinced  of  this  fad  truth  by 
his  own  words  to  us    at  parting.     When  he  returned 
home  from  the  affembly,  where  he  had  been  condemn- 
ed, he  found  us  in  the  depth  of  affli6lion,  bewailing  the 
miferies  that  were  fure  to  follow  our  being  depri\  ed 
of  fo  dear  a  fon,  and  fo  excellent  a  hufband.    We  had 
his    children  upon  our  knees.     He  kept  himfelf  at  a^ 
diftance  from  us  ;  and,  when  he  had  a  while  flood  fi-> 
lent,  motioniefs  as  a  rock,  his  eyes  fixed,  arid  with-j 
out  fliedding  a  tear  ;    *   'tis  done,'  he  faid. — '  O  mo-' 
ther,  and  thou   Volumnia,  the  befl  of  wives,  to  you 
Marcius  is  no  more.     I  am   banifhed  hence  for  my 
affe6lion  to  my  country,  and  the  fervices  I  have  done 
it.  I  go  this  inftant  ;  and  I  leave  for  ever  a  city,  where 
all  good  men  are  profcribed.     Support   this  blow  of 
fortune  with  the  magnanimity  that  becomes  women  of 
your  high  rank  and  virtue.  I  commend  my  children 
to  your  care.  Educate  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you, 
and  of  the  race  from  which  they  come.   Heaven  grant, 
they  may  be  more  fortunate  than  their  father,  and  ne 
ver  fail  fliort  of  him  in  virtue  ;  and  may  you  in  them 
find  your  confolation  I — Farewell.^ 

<<  W^e  flarted  up  at  the  found  of  this  word,  and  with: 
loud  cries  of  lamentation  ran  to  him  to  receive  his 
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laft  embraces.  I  led  his  elder  fon  by  the  hand,  Volum- 
nia  had  the  younger  in  her  arms.  He  turned  his  eyes 
from  us,  and  putting  us  back  with  his  hand,  '  Mother,' 
faid  he,  'from  this  moment  you  have  no  fon :  our  coun- 
try has  taken  from  you  the  flay  of  your  old  age. — Nor 
to  you,  Volumnia,  will  Marcius  be  henceforth  a  huf- 
band  ;  mayft  thou  be  happy  with  another,  more  for- 
tunate 1 — My  dear  children,  you  have  loft  your  father.' 

"  He  faid  no  more,  but  inilantly  broke  avray  from 
us.  He  departed  from  Rome  without  fettling  his  do- 
meftic  affairs,  or  leaving  any  orders  about  them  ;  with- 
out money,  without  fervants,  and  even  without  letting 
us  know,  to  what  part  of  the  world  he  would  dire6l  his 
fteps.  It  is  now  the  fourth  year  fmce  he  went  awa}- ; 
and  he  has  never  inquired  after  his  family,  nor,  by- 
letter  or  meffenger,  given  us  the  leafl  account  of 
himfelf ;  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  his  mother  and  his  wife 
were  the  chief  objects  of  that  general  hatred  which  he 
Ihows  to  his  country. 

"  What  fuccefs  then  can  you  expeiSl  from  our  in- 
treaties  to  a  man  fo  implacable  ?  Can  two  women, 
bend  that  ftubborn  heart,  which  even  all  the  miniflers 
of  religion  were  not  able  to  foften?  And  indeed  what 
fliall  I  fay  to  him  1  What  can  I  reafonably  defire  of 
him?  that  he  would  pardon  ungrateful  citizens,  who 
have  treated  him  as  the  vileft  criminal  ?  that  he  would 
take  companion  upon  a  furious,  unjuft  populace,  which 
had  no  regard  for  his  innocence  ?  and  that  he  would 
betray  a  ryation,  which  has  not  only  opened  him  an 
afylum,  but  has  even  preferred  him  to  her  moft  illuf- 
trious  citizens  in  the  command  of  her  armies  ?  With 
what  face  can  I  afk  him  to  abandon  fuch  generous  pro- 
tedlors,  and  deliver  himfelf  again  into  the  hands  of  his 
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mofl  bitter  enemies  ?  Can  a  Roman  mother,  and  a, 
Roman  wife,  with  decency,  exa6\,  from  a  fon  and  a 
huiband,  compliances  which  jnuft  diftionour  him  before 
both  gods  and  men  ?  Mournful  circumflance,  in  which 
we  have  not  power  to  hate  the  moil  formidable  enemy 
of  our  country!  Leave  us  therefore  to  our  unhappy 
deftiny ;  and  do  not  deiire  us  to  make  it  more  un- 
happy by  an  a6lion  that  may  call:  a  blemiih  upon  our 
virtue." 

The  women  made  no  anfwer  but  by  their  tears  and 
intreaties.  Some  embraced  her  knees ;  others  be- 
feeched  V'olumnia  to  join  her  prayers  to  theirs  ;  all 
conjured  Veturia  not  to  refufe  her  country  this  la  ft 
affiftance.  Overcome  at  length  by  their  urgent  feli- 
citations, ihe  promifed  to  do  as  the)^  defired. 

The  very  next  day  all  the  moft  illuflrious  of  the  Ro- 
man women  repaired  to  Veturia's  houfe.     There  they 
prefently  mounted  a    number  of  chariots,  which  the 
confuls  had  ordered  to  be  made  ready  for  them,  and, 
^  without  any  guard,  took  the  way  to  the  enemy's  camp, 

Coriolanus,  perceiving  from  afar  that  long  train  of 
chariots,  fent  out  fome  horfemen  to  learn  the  defign  of 
it.  They  quickly  brought  him  word,  that  it  was  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  a  great  num^ber  of  odier  women^ 
and  their  children,  coming  to  the  camp.  He  doubt- 
lefs  conjectured  what  views  die  Romans  had  in  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  deputation:  diatthis  was  the  lad  expedient 
of  the  fenate ;  and,  in  his  own  mind,  he  determined  not 
to  let  himfelf  be  moved.  But  he  reckoned  upon  a  favage 
inflexibility  that  v/as  not  in  his  nature  :  for,  going  out 
with  a  few  attendants  to  receive  the  women,  he  no 
foontr  beheld  Veturia  attired  in  mourning,  her  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  and  with  a   countenance  and   motion 
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that  fpoke  her  fmking  under  a  load  of  forrow,  than  he 
ran  haftily  to  her  ;  and  not  only  calling  her  mother, 
but  adding  to  that  word  the  moft  tender  epithets,  em- 
braced her,  wept  over  her,  and  held  her  in  his  arms  to 
prevent  her  falling.  The  like  tendernefs  he  prefently 
after  expreffed  to  his  wife,  highly  commending  her 
difcretion  in  having  conftantly  flayed  with  his  mother, 
fmce  his  departure  from  Rome.  And  then,  with  the 
warmed  paternal  aifedlion,  he  carefied  his  children. 

SECTION    V, 

The  same  siibjeSi  continued. 

When  fome  time  had  been  allowed  to  thofe  lilent 
tears  of  joy,  which  often  flow  plenteoufly  at  the  fudden 
and  unexpe6ted  meeting  of  perfons  dear  to  each  other, 
Veturia  entered  upon  the  bufinefs  ihe  had  undertaken. 
*'  I  am  not  come  to  folicit  thee,  my  f3n,  to  betray  a 
people  who  have  given  thee  fo  generous  a  reception 
and  even  confided  their  arms  to  thy  condu(51:.  Nor  do 
I  wilh  that  thou  fliouldil  make  a  feparate  peace  for 
thyfelf  without  the  confent  of  the  v/-hole  nation.  Ve- 
turia is  incapable  of  urging  her  fon  to  anv  bafe  a<5lion. 
Grant  us  only  a  truce  for  a  year,  that,  in  this  interval,  a 
folid  peace  may  be  negotiated,  an  alliance  that  may 
be  firm  and  durable,  and  equally  advantageous  to  both 
nations.  You,  who  are  verfed  in  public  aifairs,  can 
have  no  difficulty  to  perfuade  the  Volfci,  that  a  peace, 
upon  Cuch  fair  conditions  as  they  may  now  be  certain 
to  obtain,  is  preferable  to  a  war,  the  final  event  of 
which  is  ftill  uncertain.  But  if,  elated  by  the  fuccefs 
they  have  had  under  your  guidance,  and  imagining 
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that  fortune  muft  always  favour  them,  they  refufe  to 
liften  to  your  remonllrances,  what  prevents  you  from 
publicly  refigning  your  commiffion  of  general  ?  Let 
all  be  open  ;  no  difguife,  no  breach  of  truft,  no  treach- 
ery to  your  new  friends  :  but  then,  beware,  my  fon,  of 
impiouily  continuing  an  enemy  to  thofe,  with  whom 
you  have  a  yet  more  near  relation. — Nor  let  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  appearing  ungrateful  to  your  benefa6lors 
rellrain  you  from  complying  with  my  requeft.  Have 
not  the  Volfci  been  fufficiently  recompenfed  by  the 
many  fignal  and  important  fervices  you  have  done 
them?  Liberty  was  their  fole  ambition.  You  have  not 
only  procured  them  liberty,  but  have  raifed  them  tofo 
high  a  pitch  of  profperity,  that  they  are  now  confider- 
ing  whether  it  will  be  m.ore  adviiable  totally  to  fup- 
prefs  the  Roman  power,  or  to  live  with  us  in  a  itaie 
of  equality,  the  tv»'o  nations  under  one  and  the  fame 
government.  Can  you  imagine,  that  thus  benefitted, 
thus  exalted  by  your  aid,  they  will  refent  as  an  injury, 
your  not  facrificing  to  them  your  own  country,  your 
not  imbruing  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  ? — You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  you  hate 
your  country.  But  are  you  not  unreafonable  in  fo 
doing?  When  the  Romans  unjuftly  condemned  you  to 
banilhment,  was  Rome  in  its  natural  ftate  ?  Was  it 
governed  by  the  laws  of  our  forefathers  ?  Was  not  the 
republic  agitated  by  a  violent  ftorm  ?  Were  not  the 
members  of  it  diftempered  ?  Not  all  indeed  ;  for  they 
were  not  all  of  one  mind.  It  was  only  the  bafer  and 
more  corrupt  part  of  the  citizens  that  voted  againft 
you  ;  and  they  were  incited  by  the  pernicious  counfels 
of  their  leaders,  thofe  enemies  to  all  good  men.  But 
had  it  been  otherwife,  had  all  the  citizens  unanimoufly 
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combined  to  banHh  you,  as  a  man  dangerous  to  the 
flate  on  account  of  his  mifchievous  politics,  would  it 
be  therefore  allowable  for  you  to  revenge  yourfelf  in 
this  manner?  Many  others,  whofe  intentions,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  were  no  lefs  upright 
than  yours,  have  been  as  unjuftly  and  hardly  treated  as 
you  :  you  will  find  few  good  magiftrates  whofe  fliining 
merit  has  not  excited  envy  ;  and  yet  thofe  worthy 
men  fuffered  their  difgraces  with  temper,  confidered 
them  as  in  the  number  of  thofe  evils  to  which,  by  the 
condition  of  humanity,  they  were  inevitably  expofed  ; 
and,  removing  into  foreign  countries,  carried  thither 
no  refentment,  no  malice  againft  their  own.  Who  was 
evermore  injurioufly  treated  than  Tarquinius  CoUati- 
nus  ?  When  with  an  honeil  zeal,  and  with  all  his 
power,  he  had  affifted  in  delivering  Rome  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Tarquins,  he  was  himfelf  baniflied 
thence,  upon  a  falfe  accufation  of  plotting  to  re-efta- 
blifh  that  tyranny.  He  retired  to  Lavinium,  andth^re 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity-,  with- 
out ever  attempting  any  thing  that  could  give  credit 
to  the  calumnies  fo  malicioufly  vented  againft  him. 

But  if  you  will  have  it  fo,  I  fhall  fuppofe  that  every 
man  who  fuffers  an  injur}",  be  it  from  friends  or  enemies,, 
his  countrymen  or  (Irangers,  has  a  right  to  revenge 
himfelf.  Have  you  not  fufficiently  punifhed  thofe,  who 
by  their  unjuft  ufage  of  you,  provoked  your  anger? 
Our  colonies  expelled  from  their  fettlements  by 
your  arms  ;  the  cities  of  our  allies  forced  and  plun- 
dered ;  the  Roman  lands  pillaged  and  laid  wafte  ; 
Rome  itfelf  inverted,  terrified  with  the  apprehenfion 
of  famine,  and  of  the  whole  ^'^riety  ofmiferies  incident 
to  a  city  befieged :    how  is  it,  that  all  this  has  not  been 
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fuflicient  to  afTuage  thy  thirft  of  vengeance  ?  O  Mar- 
cius,  at  thy  firft  entering  the  Roman  territory,  did  it 
not  come  in  thy  mind,—'  this  is  the  country  that 
gave  me  birth  ;  here  I  was  nouriilied  in  my  infancy  ; 
here  I  was  brought  up  V — And  couldft  thou  have  the 
heart  to  lay  it  wafte  I  When  thou  faweft  the  walls  of 
Rome  from  afar,  was  it  poffible  to  forget,  that  within 
thofe  walls  were  thy  houfehold  gods,  thy  mother,  thy 
wife,  thy  children  ?  yet  none  of  thefe  refle6lions  had 
any  power  to  move  thee.  The  molt  amicable  offers, 
repeated  offers  from  the  fenate,  by  ambaffadors,  men 
of  the  higheft  worth,  and  chofen  from  among  thy 
friends,  have  been  rejedled  by  thee  with  fcorn.  The 
interceffion,  the  earneft  entreaties  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  priefthood,  thofe  facredminifters  of  religion,  have 
had  no  power  to  move  thy  compaffion.  No  ;  to  fatisfy 
thy  boundlefs  revenge,  Rome,  thy  native  city,  mull  be 
facked,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  flavery.  A 
frenzy,  a  madnefs  of  anger  tranfports  tliee  1  Hea- 
ven is  appeafed  by  fupplications,  vows,  and  facrifices  : 
fhall  mortals  be  implacable?  Will  Marcius  fet  no 
bounds  to  hisrefentment  ?-But  allo%ving  that  thy  enmity 
to  thy  country  is  too  violent  to  let  thee  liften  to  her 
petition  for  peace  ;  yet  be  not  deaf,  my  fon,  be  not  inex- 
orable to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  thy  mother.  Thou 
dreadeft  the  very  appearance  of  ingratitude  towards 
the  VohTci ;  and  fhall  thy  mother  have  reafonto  accufe 
thee  of  being  ungrateful  ?  Call  to  mind  the  tender 
care  I  took  of  thy  infancy  and  earlieft  youth  ;  the  a- 
larms,  the  anxiety,  I  fuffered  on  thy  account,  when, 
entered  into  the  ftate  of  manhood,  thy  life  was  almoft 
daily  expofed  in  foreign  wars  ;  the  apprehenfions,  the 
terrors,  I  underwent  whea  I  faw  thee  fo  warmly  en- 
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gaged  in  our  domeftic  quarrels,  and,  with  heroic 
courage,  oppofing  the  unjuft  pretentions  of  the  furious 
plebeians.  My  fad  foreboding's  of  the  event  have  been 
but  too  well  verified.  Confider  the  wretched  life  I 
have  endured,  if  it  may  be  called  life,  the  time  that 
has  pafied  fmce  I  was  deprived  of  thee.  O  Marcius^ 
refufe  me  not  the  only  requeft  I  ever  made  to  thee  ;  I 
will  never  importune  thee  with  any  other.  Ceafe  thy 
immoderate  anger ;  be  reconciled  to  thy  country  ;  this 
is  all  I  alk  :  grant  me  but  this  and  we  Ihall  both  be 
happy.  Freed  from  thofe  tempeftuous  paffions  which 
now  agitate  thy  foul,  and  from  all  the  torments  of 
feif-reproach,  thy  days  will  flow  fmoethly  on  in  the 
fweet  ferenity  of  confcious  virtue  ;  and  as  for  me,  if 
I  carry  back  to  Rome  the  hopes  of  an  approaching 
peace,  an  aflurance  of  thy  being  reconciled  to  thy 
country,  with  what  tranfports  of  joy  Ihall  I  be  received  I 
In  what  honour,  in  what  delightful  repofe,  fhall  I  pafs 
the  remainder  of  my  life  !  What  immortal  glory  Ihall 
I  have  acquired  !  And,  if  it  be  true,  that  there  are 
different  places  for  our  fouls,  after  death,  I  fliall  be  in 
no  danger  of  defcending  to  thofe  fubterraneous  and 
gloomy  caverns  where  the  wicked  are  confined.  Nay, 
the  Elyfian  fields,  that  delightful  abode  allotted  for  the 
virtuous,  will  not  be  the  place  of  my  habitation,  but 
the  pure  and  fublime  region  of  the  air,  which  is  faid 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  moft  exalted  fpirits.  My  foul 
Ihall  there  publifh  the  praifes  of  thy  piety  andaffe6lion 
to  me,  and  never  ceafe  importuning  Heaven  to  grant 
thee  a  full  recompenfe  of  all  thy  merit." 

Coriolanus  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  Veturia 
while  fhe  was  fpeaking  ;  and  when  fhe  had  ceafed,  he 
ftill  continued  in  deep  filence.     Anger,  hatred,  and 
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defire  of  revenge,  balanced  in  his  heart  thofe  fofter 
paffions  which  the  fight  and  difcourfe  of  his  mother 
had  awakened  in  his  bread.  She  perceiving  his  irre- 
fokition,  and  fearing  the  event,  thus  renewed  her  ex- 
po ft  ulati  on  : 

"  Why  doft  thou  notanfwer  me,  my  fon  ?  Is  there 
then  fuch  greatnefs  of  mind  in  giving  all  to  refent- 
ment  ?  Art  thou  alhamed  to  grant  any  thing  to  a  mo- 
ther who  thus  intreats  thee,  thus  humbles  herfelf  to 
thee  ?  If  it  be  fo,  to  whatpurpofe  Ihould  I  longer  en- 
dure a  wretched  life  ?''  As  flie  uttered  thefe  laft 
words,  interrupted  by  fighs,  flie  threw  herfelf  prof- 
trate  at  his  feet.  His  wife  and  children  did  the  fame ; 
and  all  the  other  women,  with  united  voices  of  mourn- 
ful accent,  begged  and  implored  his  pity. 

The  Volfcian  officers,  not  able  unmoved  to  behold 
this  fcene,  turned  away  their  eyes  :  but  Coriolanus, 
almoft  befide  himfelt  to  fee  Veturia  at  his  feet,  palTi- 
onately  cried  out :  '^  Ah  !  mother,  what  art  thou  do- 
ing ?"  And,  tenderly  preffing  her  hand,  in  raifmg 
her  up,  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "Rome  is  faved, 
but  thy  fon  is  loft.' 

Early  the  next  morning,  Coriolanus  broke  up  his 
"camp,  and  peaceably  marched  his  army  homewards. 
Nobodv  had  theboldnefs  to  contradi(5l  his  orders.  Ma- 
ny were  exceedingly  diffatisfied  with  his  condu6l  ; 
but  others  excufed  it,  being  more  affe6led  with  his 
ftlial  refpecl  to  his  mother,  than  with  their  own  inter- 
efts* 
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The r on  ^  Aspasio.  • 
Beauty  and  utility  combined  in  the  productions  ofnature* 

X  HERON  and  ASPASIO  took  a  morning  walk 
into  the  fields  ;  their  fpirits  cheered,  and  their  ima- 
ginations lively  ;  gratitude  glowing  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  whole  creation  fmiling  around  them. 

After  fuiEcient  exereife,  they  feated  themfelves  on 
a  moiTy-hillock,  which  offered  its  couch.  The  riling 
fun  had  vifited  the  fpot,  to  dry  up  the  dews  and  ex- 
hale the  damps,  that  might  endanger  health  ;  to  open 
the  violets,  and  to  expand  the  primrofes,  that  decked 
the  green.  The  whole  fhade  of  the  wood  was  collec- 
ted behind  them  ;  and  a  b^shitiful,  extenfive,  diverfi- 
fied  landfcape  fpread  itfelf  before  them. 

Theron,  according  to  his  ufual  manner,  made  many 
improving  remarks  on  the  profpe61;,  and  its  furniture. 
He  traced  the  footfteps  of  an  All-com.prehendingcon-» 
trivance,  and  pointed  out  the  ftrokes  of  inimitable  {kill. 
He  obferved  the  grand  exertions  of  power,  and  the 
rich  exuberance  of  goodnefs,  moil  fignally,  moil  charm- 
ingly confpicuous  through  the  whole. — Upon  one  cir- 
curaftance  he  enlarged,  with  particular  fatisfaclion. 
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THERON. 

See  !  Afpafio,  how  all  is  calculated  to  admin Ifler 
the  higheft  delight  to  mankind.  Thofe  trees  and 
hedges,  which  fkirt  the  extremities  of  the  landfcape, 
Healing  away  from  their  real  bulk,  and  leffening  by 
gentle  diminutions,  appear  like  elegant  pi6\ures  in 
miniatLire.  Thofe  which  occupy  the  nearer  fituations, 
are  a  fet  of  noble  images,  fwelling  upon  the  eye,  in 
full  proportion,  and  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes ; 
both  cf  them  ornamenting  the  feveral  apartments  of 
our  common  abode,  with  a  mixture  of  delicacy  and 
grandeur. 

The  blolToms  that  array  the  branches,  the  flowers 
that  embroider  the  mead,  addrefs  and  entertain  our 
eyes  with  every  charm  of  beauty  :  v/hereas,  to  other 
creatures,  they  are  deftitute  of  all  thofe  attra6lions, 
which  refult  from  a  combination  of  the  lovelieft  co- 
lours, and  the  moft  alluring  forms.  Yonder  dreams, 
that  glide,  with  fmooth  ferenity,  along  the  valleys, 
glittering  to  the  diftant  view,  like  ilieets  of  polifhed 
cryflal,  or  foothing  the  attentive  ear,  with  thefoftne; 
of  aquatic  murmurs,  are  not  lefs  exhilarating  to  the 
fancy,  than  refrelhing  to  the  foil  through  which  they 
pafs.  The  huge,  enormous  mountain  ;  the  fleep  and 
dizzy  precipice  ;  the  pendent  horrors  of  the  craggy 
promonton' ;  wild  and  awful  as  they  are,  furniOi  nn  a- 
gre cable  entertainment  to  the  human  mind  ;  and 
pleafe,  even  while  they  amaze  :  whereas,  the  beafts 
take  no  other  notice  of  thofe  majeflic  deform.itiefe,  than 
to  avoid  the  dangers  they  threaten. 

AsPASIO. 

Kow  wonderfully  do  fuch  conhderations  exalt  our 
Idea  of  the  Creator's  goodnefs,  his  very  dilUnguifhing 
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goodnefs  to  mankind  1  and  fhould  they  not  propor- 
tionably  endear  that  eternal  Beneia6lor  to  our  hearts  ? 
His  ever-bountiful  hand  has,  with  profufe  liberality, 
fcattered  blelTings  among  all  the  ranks  of  animated 
exiilence.  But  to  us  he  exercifes  a  beneficence  of 
a  very  fuperior  kind.  We  are  treated  with  peculiar 
attention.  We  are  admitted  to  fcenes  of  delight, 
which  none  but  ourfelves  are  capable  of  relifliing. 

THERON. 

Another  remark,  though  very  obvious,  is  equally 
important.  The  deftination  of  all  thefe  external  things 
is  no  lefs  advantageous,  than  their  formation  is  beau- 
tiful. The  bloom,  which  engages  the  eve  with  its 
delicate  hues,  is  cheriiliing  the  embryo  fruit  ;  and 
forming,  within  its  filken  folds,  the  rudiments  of  a 
future  defert. — thofe  ftreams,  which  lliine  from  afar, 
like  fluid  fiiver,  are  much  more  valuable  in  their  pro- 
du6lions,  and  beneficial  in  their  fervices,  than  they 
are  beautiful  in  their  appearance.  They  diflribute,  as 
they  roil  along  their  wincimg  banks,  cleaniinefs  to^our 
houfes,  and  fruitfulnefs  to  our  lands.  They  nourifh, 
and  at  their  own  expeufe,  a  never- failing  fupply  of  the 
fineft  fifh.  They  vifit  our  cities,  and  attend  our 
wharfs,  as  fo  many  public  vehicles,  ready  to  fetout  at 
all  hours. 

Thofe  Iheep,  which  gave  their  udders  to  be  drained 
by  the  bufy  fri&ing  lambs,  are  fattening  their  flefh  for 
our  fupport  ;  and  while  they  fill  their  own  fleeces,  are 
providing  for  our  comfortable  clothing.  Yonder  kine, 
fome  of  which  are  browfmg  upon  the  tender  herb, 
others,  fatiated  with  paiturage,  and  rumiiuiting  under 
the  Ihady  covert,  though  confcious  of  no  fuch  deiign, 
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are  conco6ling,  for  our  ufe,  one  of  the  fofteft,  pureft, 
mofl  falutary  of  liquors,  The  bees  that  fly  humming 
about  our  feat,  and  purfue  their  work  on  the  fragrant 
bloffoms,  are  colle6ling  balm  and  fweetnefs,  to  com- 
pofe  the  richeft  of  firups  ;  which,  though  the  produce 
of  their  toil,  is  intended  for  our  good.  Nature  and 
her  whole  family,  are  our  obfequious  fervants,  our 
ever-aclive  labourers.  They  bring  the  fruits  of  their 
united  induflr}^,  and  pour  them  into  our  lap,  or  depo:- 
fit  them  in  our  ftore-rooms. 

ASPASIO. 

Who  can  ever  fufficiently  admire  this  immenfe  be- 
nignity 1 — The  Supreme  Difpofer  of  events  has  com- 
manded delight  and  profit  to  walk  hand  in  hand, 
through  his  ample  creation  ;  making  all  things  fo  per- 
fe6lly  pleafuig,  as  if  beauty  was  their  only  end  ;  yet 
all  things  fo  eminently  ferviceable,  as  if  ufefulnefs  had 
been  their  fole  defign. — And,  as  a  mofl  winning  invi- 
tation to  our  gratitude,  he  has  rendered  man  the  cen- 
tre, in  v/hich  all  the  emanations  of  his  beneficence, 
diffufed  through  this  terreftial  fyflem,  finally  termi- 
nate, HERVEY.  _ 

SECfJON    JI» 

Cadmus  and  Hercules* 
Importance  of  Literature, 

HERCULES. 

Do  you  pretend  to  fit  as  high  on  Olympus  as  Her- 
cules ?  Did  you  kill  the  Neme^n  lion,  the  Erymanthian 
boar,   the  Lernean  ferpent,   and   Stymphalian  birds  t 
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Did  you  deftroy  tvrants  and  robbers  ?  You  value  }  our- 
felf  greatly  on  fubduing  one  ferpent :  I  did  as  much 
as  that  while  I  lay  in  my  cradle. 

CADMUS. 

It  is  not  on  account  of-the  ferpent  that  I  boafl  m)  felf  a 
greater benefaclor  to  Gree:e  than  you.  Aclions  mould 
be  valued  by  their  utility,  rather  than  iiheir  fplendour.  I 
taught  Greece  the  art  of  Vi  riling,  to  which  laws  owe 
their  preci lion  and  permanency.  You  fubdued  mon- 
fters  ;  I  civilized  men.  It  is  from  untamed  pafiions, 
not  from  wild  beafts,  that  the  greateft  evils  arife  to 
human  fociety.  B3-  wifdom,  by  art,  -by  the  united 
flrength  of  ci^il community,  men  have  beenenabledto 
fubdue  the  whole  race  of  lions,  bears,  and  ferpents :  and, 
what  is  more,  to  bind  b^  laws  and  wholefome  regula- 
tions, the  ferocious  violence  and  dangerous  treachery 
of  the  human  difpofition.  Had  lions  been  deflroyed 
only  infingle  combat,  men  had  had  but  a  bad  time  of  it; 
and  what  but  law^s  could  awe  the  men  who  killed  the 
lions  ?  The  genuine  glory,  the  proper  diftinclion  of  the 
rational  fpecies,  arife  from  the  perfe6lion  of  the  mental 
powers.  Courage  is  apt  to  be  fierce,  and  dren^.  ^!^  is 
often  exerted  in  ads  of  oppreflion  ;  but  wifdom  \a  the 
aiTociate  of  juftice.  It  afhfls  her  to  form  equal  laws, 
to  purfue  right  meafares,  to  correcl  power,  prote6l 
weaknefs,  and  to  unite  individuals  in  a  common  inte- 
red  and  general  w^elfare.  Heroes  may  kill  tyrants  ; 
but  it  is  wifdom  and  laws  that  prevent  tyranny  and  op- 
preillon.  The  operations  of  policy  far  furpafs  the  la- 
bours of  Hercules,  preventing  many  evils  which  value 
and  might  cannot  even  redrefs.  You  Heroes  regard 
nothing  but  glory  j  mC  fcarcelv  conhder  whether'' the 
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conquefts  which  raife  your  fame,  are  really  beneficial 
to  your  country.  Unhappy  are  the  people  who  are 
governed  by  valour,  not  dire6led  by  prudence,  and  not 
mitigated  by  the  gentle  arts  ! 

HERCULES. 

I  do  not  expe6l  to  find  an  admirer  of  my  ftrenuous 
life,  in  the  man  who  taught  his  countrymen  to  fit  flill 
and  read  ; "  and  to  lofe  the  hours  of  youth  and  action  in 
idle  fpeculation  and  the  fport  of  words. 

CADMUS. 

An  ambition  to  have  a  place  in  the  regifters  offame, 
is  the  Euryftheus  which  impofes  heroic  labours  on 
mankind.  The  mufes  incite  to  a6lion,  as  well  as  en-^ 
tertain  the  hours  of  repofe  ;  and  I  think  you  fhould 
honour  them  for  prefenting  to  heroes  fuch  a  noble  re- 
creation, as  may  prevent  their  taking  up  the  diftafF, 
when  they  lay  down  the  club. 

HERCULES. 

Wits  as  well  as  heroes  can  take  up  the  diftafF. 
What  thmk  you  of  their  thin-fpun  fyftems  of  philo- 
fophy,  or  lafcivious  poems,  or  Milefian  fables  ?  Nay, 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  are  there  not  panegyrics  on  tyrants, 
and  books  that  blafpheme  the  gods,  and  perplex  the 
natural  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  ?  I  believe  if  Eu-  | 
ryflheus  were  to  fet  me  to  work  again,  he  would  find 
me  a  worfe  taflc  than  any  he  impofed  ;  he  would  make 
me  read  over  a  great  library  ;  and  I  would  ferye  it 
as  I  did  the  Hydra,  I  vv^ould  bum  as  I  went  on,  that 
one  chimera  mjght  not  rife  from  another,  to  plague 
mankind.  I  fhould  have  valued  myfelf  more  on  clear- 
ing the  library,  than  on  cleanfing  the  Augean  ftables. 
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CADMUS. 

It  is  in  thofe  libraries  only  that  the  memory  of  your 
labours  exifts.  The  heroes  of  T^Iarathon,  the  patriots 
of  Thermoplvse  ov/e  their  fame  to  me.  All  the  wife 
inftitutions  of  lawgivers,  and  all  the  do(^rines  of  fager, 
had  periflied  in  the  ear,  like  a  dream  related,  if  letters 
had  not  preferved  them.  O  Hercules  !  it  is  not  fcr 
the  man  who  preferred  virtue  to  pleafure,  to  bean 
enemy  to  the  mufes.  Let  Sardanapalus  and  the  filken 
fons  of  luxury,  who  have  walled  life  in  inglorious  eafe, 
defpife  the  records  of  a6lion,  which  bear  no  honour- 
able teftimony  to  their  lives  ;  but  true  merit,  heroic 
virtue,  iiiould  refpe6t  the  facred  fource  of  lafiing  lionour. 

HERCULES. 

Indeed,  if  writers  employed  themfelves  only  in  re- 
cording the  a6ls  of  great  men,  much  might  be  faid  in 
their  favour.  But  why  do  they  trouble  people  with 
their  meditations  ?  Can  it  be  of  any  confequence  to 
the  world  what  an  idle  man  has  been  thinking? 

CADMUS. 

Yes  it  may.  The  mofl  important  and  extenfive  ad- 
vantages mankind  enjoy,  are  greatlv  owing  to  men 
who  have  never  quitted  their  clofets.  To  them  man- 
kind are  obliged  for  the  facility  and  fecurity  of  navi- 
gation. The  invention  of  the  compafs  has  opened  to 
them  new  worlds.  The  kno\yledge  of  the  mechanical 
powers  has  enabled  them  to  conftruCl  fuch  wonderful 
machines,  as  perform  what  the  united  labour  of  mil- 
lions, by  the  fevereft  drudgery,  could  not  accomplifli. 
Agriculture  too,  the  moft  ufeful  of  arts,  has  received 
its  ihare  of  improvement  from  the  fame  fource.   Poetrv 
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likewife  is  of  excellent  ufe,  to  enable  the  memory  to 
retain  with  more  eafe,  and  to  imprint  with  more  energy 
cpon  the  heart,  precepts  and  examples  of  virtue. 
From  the  little  root  ofa  few  letters,  fcience  has  fpread 
its  branches  over  all  nature,  and  raifed  its  head  to  the 
heavens.  Some  phiiofo;. hers  have  entered  fo  far  into 
the  counfels  of  Divine  Wifdom,  as  to  explain  much 
of  the  great  operations  of  nature.  The  dimenfions  and 
diii;  inces  of  the  planets,  the  caufes  of  their  revolutions, 
/the  path  of  comets,  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
^ides,  are  underftood  and  explained.  Can  any  thing 
raife  the  glory  of  the  human  fpecies  more,  than  to  fee 
a  little  creature,  inhabiting  a  fmall  fpot,  amidfl  innumer- 
able worlds,  taking  afurvey  of  the  univerfe,  compre- 
hending Its  arrangement,  and  entering  into  the  fcheme 
of  that  wonderful  connexion  and  correfpondence  of 
things  fo  remote,  and  which  it  feems  a  great  exertion 
of  Omnipotence  to  have  cflablilhed?  What  a  volume 
of  wifdom,  what  a  noble  theology  do  thefe  difcoveries 
open  to  us  I  While  fome  fuperior  geniufes  have*foared 
to  thefe  fublime  fubjeds,  other  fagacious  and  diligent 
minds  have  been  inquiring  into  tLc  mofl  minute  works 
of  the  Infinite  Artificer :  the  fame  care,  the  fame  pro- 
vidence is  exerted  through  the  whole;  and  we  fhould 
learn  from  it,  that,  to  true  wifdom,  utility  and  fitnefs 
appear  perfection,  and  whatever  is  beneficial  is  noble,  j 

HERCULES. 

I  approve  of  fcience  as  far  as  it  is  affiftant  to  a6lio| 
I  like  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and  the  difc< 
very  of  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  becaufe  it  opens 
a  wider  field  for  the  mafter  fpirits  of  the  world  to 
buftle  in. 
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CADMUS. 

There  fpoke  the  foul  of  Hercules.  But  if  learned 
men  are  to  be  efteemed  for  the  alTiflance  they  give  to 
a6livc  minds  in  their  fchemes,  they  are  not  lefs  to  be 
vakied  for  their  endeavours  to  give  them  a  right  di- 
redion,  and  moderate  their  too  gi'eat  ardour.  The 
fiudy  of  hiftory  will  teach  the  legiflator  by  what 
means  itates  have  become  powerful ;  and  in  the  pri- 
vate citizen,  they  will  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty  and 
order.  The  writings  of  fages  point  out  a  private  path 
of  virtue ;  and  ihow  that  the  beft  empire  is  felf-govem- 
ment,  and  that  fubduing  car  paffions  is  the  noblefl  of 
conquefls. 

HERCULES. 

The  true  fpirit  of  heroirni  a6ts  by  a  generous  im- 
pulfe,  and  wants  neither  the  experience  of  hiftory,  nor 
the  do6lrines  of  philofophers  to  direcl  it.  But  do  not 
arts  andfciences  render  men  eifeminate,  luxurious,  and 
Jnaclive  ?  and  can  you  deny  that  wit  and  learning  are 
often  made  fubfervient  to  very  bad  purpofts  ? 

CADMUS, 

I  w^ll  own  that  there  are  fome  natures  fo  happily 
formed,  tliey  fcarcely  want  the  ailiitance  of  a  mafter, 
and  the  rules  of  art,  to  give  them  force  or  grace  in 
every  thing  they  do.  But  thefe  favoured  geniufes  are 
few.  As  learning  flouriflies  only  where  eafe,  plenty, 
and  mild  government  fubfift ;  in  fo  rich  a  foil,  and  under 
fo  foft  a  clim^te,  the  weeds  of  luxury  w^ill  fpring  up 
among  the  flowers  of  art:  but  the  fpontaneous  weeds 
would  grow  more  rank,  if  they  were  allowed  the  un- 
difturbed  poffefiion  of  the  field.  Letters  keep  a  frugal 
temperate  nation  from  grov/ing  ferocious,  a  rich  one 
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from  becoming  entirely  fenfual  and  debauched.  Every 
gift  of  Heaven  is  fometimes  abufed  ;  but  good  fenfe 
and  fine  talents,  by  a  natural  law,  gravitate  towards  vir- 
tue. Accidents  may  drive  them  out  of  their  proper 
dire6lion  ;  but  fuch  accidents  are  an  alarming  omen, 
and  of  dire  portent  to  the  times.  For  if  virtue  can- 
not keep  to  her  allegiance  thofe  men,  who  in  their 
hearts  confefs  her  divine  right,  and  know  the  value  of 
her  laws,  on  whofe  fidelity  and  obedience  can  fhe  de- 
pend ?  May  fuch  geniufes  never  defcend  to  flatter 
vice,  encourage  folly,  or  propagate  irreligion  ;  but 
exert  all  their  powers  in  the  ferviceof  virtue,  and  ce- 
lebrate the  noble  choice  of  thofe,  who,  like  Hercu- 
les, preferred  her  to  pleafure  I  I 

LORD    LYTTELTON,     " 
SECTION  III, 

FLINT  the  Elder  and  FLINT  the  Tounger, 
Nothing  is  great  that  is  nnnatiiral  and  affected, 

PLINY    THE    ELDER. 

THE  account  that  you  give  me,  nephew,  of  your 
behaviour,  amidft  the  terrors  and  perils  that  accom- 
panied the  firft  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  does  not  pleafe 
me  much.  There  was  more  of  vanity  in  it  than  of  true 
magnanimity.    Nothing  is  great  that  is  unnatural  and 
affedled.     When  the  earth  was  lliaking  beneath  you, 
w^ien  the  whole  heaven  was  darkened  with  fulphurous 
clouds  ;  when  all  nature  feemed  falling  into  its  final  - 
deftrui5tion,    to    be   reading  Livy,   and   making  ex- 
tra6ls,  was  an   abfurd  affedlation.     To  meet  daftge^-^ 
with  courage,  is  manly;  but  to  be  infenfible  of  it,  i 
brutal  Ilupidity  ;  aixd  to  pretend  infenfibility,  where  5 
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cannot  be  fuppofed,  is  ridiculous  falfenefs.  When  you 
afterwards  refufedto  leave  your  aged  mother,  andfave 
yourfeirwithouther,  you  indeed  aCled  nobly.  It  was 
alfo  becoming  a  Roman  to  keep  up  her  fpirits,  amidft 
all  the  horrors  of  that  tremendous  fcene,  by  fliowing 
yourfelf  undifmayed.  But  the  real  merit  and  glory  of 
this  part  of  your  behaviour  is  funk  by  the  other,  which 
gives  an  air  of  oftentation  and  vanity  to  the  w^hole. 

PLINY    THE    YOUNGER. 

That  vulgar  minds  fhould  confider  my  attention  to 
my  ftudies,  infuch  a  .conjun6lure,  as  unnatural  and  af- 
fected, I  fliould  not  much  wonder.  But  that  you 
would  blame  it  as  fuch,  I  did  not  apprehend ;  you, 
whom  no  bufmefs  could  feparate  from  the  mufes  ;  you 
w^ho  approached  nearer  to  the  liery  ftorm,  and  fell 
by  the  fuffocating  heat  of  the  vapour, 

PLINY    THE    ELDER. 

This  happened  in  doing  my  duty.  Let  me  recall  to 
your  remembrance  all  the  particulars,  and  then  you 
Ihall  judge  yourfelf  on  the  difference  of  your  behaviour 
and  mine.  I  was  the  prefedl  of  the  Roman  fleet,  which 
then  lay  at  Mifenum.  On  the  firft  account  I  received 
of  the  very  unufual  cloud  that  appeared  in  the  air,  I 
ordered  a  veffel  to  carry  me  out,  to  fome  ^.diftance 
from  the  fliore,  that  I  might  the  better  obferve  the 
phaenomenon,  and  endeavour  to  difcover  its  nature 
and  caufe.  This  I  did,  as  a  philofopher,  and  it  was 
a  curiufny  proper  and  natural  to  an  inquifitive  mind. 
I  offered  to  take  you  with  me,  and  furely  you  Ihould 
have  gone  ;  for  Livy  msight  have  been  read  at  any  o- 
thertime,  and  fuch  fpeaacles  are  not  frequent.  When 
^  I  came  out  from  my  houfe,   I  found  all  tjie  inha- 
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bitants  of  Mifenum  flying  to  th^  fea.  That  I  might 
affift  them,  and  all  others  who  dwelt  on  the  coaft,  I  im- 
mediately commanded  the  whole  fleet  to  put  out  ;  and 
I  failed  with  it  all  round  the  ba}'  of  Naples,  fleering 
particularly  to  thofe  parts  of  the  fhore  where  the  dan- 
ger was  greateft,  and  from  whence  the  affrighted  peo- 
ple were  endeavouring  to  efcape  with  the  mofl:  trepi- 
dation. Thus  I  happily  preferved  fome  thoufands  of 
lives  ;  noting  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  unfliaken  com- 
pofure  and  freedom  of  mind,  the  feveral  phsenomena 
of  the  eruption.  Towards  night,  as  we  approached 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  our  gallies  were  co- 
vered "with  aflies,  the  fhowers  of  v/hich  grew  contin- 
ually hotter  and  hotter:  then  pumice  fl:ones,  and^ 
burnt  and  broken  pyrites  began  to  fall  on  our  heads ; 
and  we  were  fl:opt  by  the  obftacles  which  the  ruins  of 
the  volcano  had  fuddenly  formed,  by  falling  into  the 
fea,  and  almofl  filling  it  up,  on  that  part  of  the  coaft. 
I  then  commanded  my  pilot  to  fleer  to  the  villa  of  my 
friend  Pomponianus,  which,  you  know,  was  fituated 
in  the  inmoft  recefs  of  the  bay.  The  wind  was  very 
favourable  to  carry  me  thither,  but  would  not  allow 
him  to  put  ofl" from  the  fhore,  ashe  was  defirous  to  do. 
We  Vv^ere  therefore  confl:rainedtopal3  the  night  in  his 
houfe.  The  family  watched,  and  I  flept ;  till  the  heaps 
of  pumice  flones,  which  inceflantly  fell  from  the  clouds, 
that  had  by  this  time  been  impelled  to  that  fide  of  the 
bay,  rofe  fo  high  ni  the  area  of  the  apartment  I  lay  in, 
that,  if  I  had  ftaid  any  longer,  I  could  not  have  got 
out ;  and  the  earthquakes  were  fo  violent,  as  to  threaten 
every  moment  the  fall  of  the  houfe.  We,  therefore, 
thought  it  more  fafeto  go  into  the  open  air,  guarding 
our  heads,  as  well  as  we  were  able,  with  pillows  tied 
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upon  them.  The  wjnd  continuing  contrary,  and  the 
fea  very  rough,  we  all  remained  on  the  iliore,  till  the 
defcent  of  a  fulphurous  and  fiery  vapour  fuddenly  op- 
prefled  and  overpowered  me.  In  all  this  I  hope  that  I 
a(5led  as  the  duty  of  my  ftation  required,  and  with  true 
magnanimitv.  But  on  this  occafion,  and  in  many  o- 
ther  parts  of  your  condu6t,  I  mufc  fay,  my  dear  ne- 
phew, there  was  a  mixture  of  vanity  blended  with 
your  virtue,  which  impaired  and  difgraced  it.  With- 
out that,  you  would  have  been  one  of  the  worthiefl 
men  whom  Rome  has  ever  produced  ;  for  none  ex- 
celled you  in  frncereintegritv  of  heart  and  greatnefs  of 
feniiments.  Why  would  you  lofethe  fubftance  of  glo- 
ry by  feekjng  the  fliadow  ? — Your  eloquence  had,  I 
think,  the  fame  fault  as  your  manners  :  it  was  gene- 
rally too  afFe6led.  You  profeffed  to  make  Cicero 
your  guide  and  pattern  ;  but  v/hen  one  reads  his  pan- 
eg}"ric  upon  J  ulius  Csefar,  in  his  oration  for  Marcel- 
lus,  and  yours  upon  Trajan,  the  firft  feems  the  genu- 
ine language  of  truth  and  nature,  raifed  and  digTiified 
with  all  the  majefty  of  the  moft  fublime  oratory:  the 
latter  appears  the  harangue  of  a  florid  rhetorician, 
more  defirous  to  fnine,  and  to  fet  off  his  own  wit,  than 
to  extol  the  great  man  whofe  virtues  he  was  praifmg. 

PLINY    THE    YOUNGEPv. 

I  will  not  queftion  yourjudgment  either  of  my  life  or 
my  writings.  They  might  both  have  been  better,  if  I 
had  not  been  too  folicitous  to  render  them  pcrfe6l. 
It  is  perhaps  fome  excufe  for  the  atfedation  of  my  llyle, 
that  it  was  the  faliiion  of  the  age  in  which  I  wrote. 
But  it  is  mortifying  to  me  to  fay  much  on  this  fubject. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  refume  the  contemplation  of 
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that  on  which  our  converfation  turned  before.  What 
a  direful  calamity  was  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  which 
you  have  been  defcribing  !  Do  not  you  remember  the 
beautv  of  that  fine  coaft,  and  of  the  mountain  itfelf,  be- 
fore it  was  torn  Vv^ith  the  violence  of  thofe  internal 
fires,  that  forced  their  way  through  its  furface  ?  The 
foot  of  it  was  covered  with  corn  fields  and  rich  mea- 
dows, interfperfed  with  fplendid  villas,  and  magnifi- 
cent towns  :  the  fides  of  it  were  clothed  Vv^th  the«beft 
vines  in  Italy.  How  quick,  how  unexpe6led,  how 
terrible  was  the  change  !  All  was  at  once  overwhelm- 
ed with  allies,  cinders,  broken  rocks,  and  fiery  tor- 
rents, prefenting  to  the  eye  the  moft  difmal  fcene  of 
horror  and  defolation, 

PLINY    THE    YOUNGER. 

You  paint  it  very  truly. — But  has  it  never  occurred  , 
to  your  philofophicalraind,   that  this  change  is  a  (trik-  , 
ing  emblem  of  that  which  muft  happen,  by  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  to  every  rich,  luxurious  ftate  ?  While 
the  inhabitants  of  it  are  funk  in  voluptuoufnefs,  while 
all  is  fmiling  around  them,  and  they  imagine  that  no 
evil,  no  danger  is  nigh,  the  latent  feeds  of  de{lru6lion' 
are  fermenting  within  ;  tiil,-breakingout  on  a  fudden, 
they  lay  waile  all  their  opulence,  all  their  boafted  de-* 
lights  ;  and  leave  them  a  fad  monument  of  the  fatal 
effedls  of  internal  tempefts  and  convulfions. 

LORD    LYTTELTON. 
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SECTION    IF, 

Marcus  Aurelius  Philosophiis  and  Servius  Tullius, 
An  absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy  compared, 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Yes,  Marcus,  though  I  own  you  to  have  been  the 
firit  of  mankind  in  virtue  and  goodnefs  ;  though, 
while  you  governed,  philofophy  fat  on  the  throne,  and 
difFufed  the  benign  influences  of  her  adminiftration  o- 
ver  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  yet  as  a  king,  I  might, 
perhaps,  pretend  to  a  merit  even  fuperior  to  yours. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

That  philofophy  you  afcribe  to  me  has  taught  me  to 
feel  my  own  defedls,  and  to  venerate  the  virtues  of 
other  men.  Tell  me,  therefore,  in  what  confifled  the 
fuperiority  of  your  merit,  as  a  king. 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

It  confided  in  this,  that  I  gave  my  people  freedom, 
I  diminiflied,  I  limited  the  kingly  power,  when  it 
was  placed  in  my  hands.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that 
the  plan  of  government  inftituted  by  me,  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  when  they  had  driven  out  Tarquin, 
the  deflroyer  of  their  liberty  ;  and  gave  its  form  to 
that  Republic,  compofed  of  a  due  mixture  of  the  re- 
gal, ariftocratical,  and  democratical  powers,  the 
ftrength  andwifdom  of  which  fubdued  the  world. — 
Thus  all  the  glory  of  that  great  people,  who  for  many 
ages  excelled  the  reft  of  mankind,  in  the  arts  of  poli- 
cy,  belongs  originally  to  me. 
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MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  fay.  But  would 
not  the  Romans  have  done  better,  if,  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  Tarquin,  they  had  vefted  the  regal  power  in  a 
limited  monarch,  inllead  of  placing  it  in  two  annual  e- 
le6live  magiftrates,  with  the  title  of  Confuls  ?  This 
was  a  great  deviation  from  your  plan  of  government, 
and  I  think  an  unwile  one.  For  a  divided  royalty  is 
a  f  olecifm,  and  abfurdity  in  politics.  Nor  was  the 
regal  power,  committed  to  the  adminiftrationof  cor- 
ful's,  continued  in  their  hands  long  enough,  to  enable 
them  to  finiili  any  a6l  of  great  moment.  From  hence 
arofe  aneceffity  of  prolonging  their  commands  beyond 
the  legal  term  ;  of  fhortening  the  interval  prefcribed 
by  the  laws  between  the  ele6lions  to  thofe  offices  ; 
and  of  granting  extraordinary  commiHions  and  pow- 
ers, by  all  which  the  republic  was  in  the  enddeftroyed. 

SERVIUS    TULtlUS. 

The  revolution  which   enfued   upon   the    death  of 
JLucretia  was  made  v/ith  fo  much  anger,  that  it  is  no  t 
wonder  the  Romans   abolillied  in  their  fury  the  name 
of  king,  and  defired  to  weaken  a  power,  the  exercife 
of  which  had  been  fo    grievous  ;  though  the  doing  of 
this  was  attended  v/ith  all  the  inconveniences  you  have 
juftly  obferved.     But  if  anger  a6led  too   violently  in  t 
reforming  abules,  philofophy  might  have  v/ifely  cor-  ' 
re6led  that  error.     Miircus  Aurelius  might  have  new 
modelled  the  coiiftitution  of  Rome,      He  might  have 
made  it  a  limited  monarchy,   leaving  to  the  Emperors  . 
all  the  power  that  was  neceflary  to  govern  a  wide   ex- 
tended Empire,  and  to  the  fenate  and  people  all  the  j 
liberty  that  could  be   confident  with  order  and  obedi- 
ence to  government  ;  a  liberty  purged  of  fadlion,  and 
guarded  againft  anarchy. 
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MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

I  ftiould  have  been  happy  indeed,  if  it  had  been  in 
my  power  to  do  fuchgood  to  mycountry.  But  Heaven 
will  not  force  its  bleflings  on  men,  who  by  their  vices 
are  become  incapable  to  receive  them.  Liberty,  like 
power,  is  only  good  for  thdfe  who  poffefs  it,  when  it  is 
under  the  conftant  direction  of  virtue.  No  laws  can 
have  force  enough  to  hinder  it  from  degenerating  into 
fa6lion  and  anarchy,  where  the  morals  of  a  nation  are 
depraved  ;  and  continued  habits  of  vice  will  eradicate 
the  very  love  of  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  a  people.  A 
Marcus  Brutus,  in  my  time,  could  not  have  drawn  to 
his  ftandard  a  fmgle  legion  of  Romans,  But  further, 
it  is  certain  that  the  fpirit  of  liberty  is  abfolutely  in- 
compatable  with  the  fpirit  of  conqueft.  To  keep 
great  conquered  nations  in  fubjedlion  and  obe- 
dience, great  ftanding  armies  are  neceifary.  The 
generals  of  thofe  armies  will  not  long  remain  fub- 
je6ls  ;  and  whoever  acquires  dominion  by  the  fword, 
muft  rule  by  the  fword.  If  he  does  not  deftroy  liber- 
ty, liberty  will  deftroy  him. 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Do  you  then  juftify  Auguftus  for  the  change  he 
made  in  the  Roman  government  ? 

MARCUS     AURELIUS. 

I  do  not :  for  Auguftus  had  no  lawful  authority  to 
make  that  change.  His  power  was  ufurpation  and 
breach  of  truft.  But  the  government,  which  he  feiz- 
ed  with  a  violent  hand,  came  to  me  by  a  lawful  and 
eftabliHied  rule  of  fucceffion. 

O 
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SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Can  any  length  of  eflablifliment  make  defpotifm 
lawful  ?  Is  not  liberty  an  inherent,  inalienable  right  of 
mankind  ? 

MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

They  have  an  inherent  right  to  be  governed  by 
laws,  not  by  arbitrary  will.  But  forms  of  government 
may,  and  muft  be  occafionally  changed,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  people.  When  I  reigned  over  them  the 
Romans  were  governed  by  laws. 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Yes,  becaufe  your  moderation,  and  the  precepts  of 
that  philofophy  in  which  your  youth  had  been  tutored, 
inclined  you  to  make  the  laws  the  rule  of  your  govern- 
ment, and  the  bounds  of  your  power.  But,  if  you  had 
'defired  to  govern  otherwife,  had  they  power  to  re- 
ft rain  you  ? 

MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

They  had  not :  the  Imperial  authority  in  my  time 
had  no  limitations. 

SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Rome  therefore  was  in  reality  as  much  enflaved  un- 
der you,  as  under  your  fon  ;  and  you  left  him  the  pow- 
er of  tyrannifmg  over  it  by  hereditary  right. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS. 

I  did  ; — and  the  conclufion  of  that  tyranny  was  his 
murder. 
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SERVIUS    TULLIUS. 

Unhappv  father  1  unhappy  king  1  what  a  deteftable 
thing  is  abfolute  monarch}-,  when  even  the  virtues  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  could  not  hinder  it  from  being  de- 
ftru6live  to  his  family,  and  pernicious  to  his  country, 
any  longer  than  the  period  of  his  own  life!  But  how 
happy  is  that  kingdom,  in  which  a  limited  monarch 
prefides  over  a  (late  fo  juftly  poifed,  that  it  guards 
itfelf  from  fuch  evils,  and  has  no  need  to  take  refuge 
in  arbitrary  power  againfl  the  dangers  of  anarchy ; 
which  is  almoft  as  bad  a  refource,  as  it  would  be  for 
a  ftiip  to  run  itfelf  on  a  rock,  in  order  to  efcape  from 
the  agitation  of  a  tempe ft.  toRO  lyttllton. 
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Theron  and  Aspasio, 
On  the  excellence  of  the  Holy  Scripti/res. 

THERON. 

I  FEAR  my  friend  fiifpefts  me  to  be  fomewhat  wa- 
vering, or  defe6live,  in  veneration  for  the  Scriptures. 

ASPASIO. 

No,  Theron,  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  your  tafle 
and  difcernment,    than  to  harbour  ^ny  fuch  fufpicion. 

THERON. 

The  Scriptures  are  certainly  an  inexhauftible  fund 
of  materials,  for  the  moft  delightful  and  ennobling  dif- 
courfe  and  meditation.  When  we  confider  the  Au- 
thor of  thofe  facred  books,  that  they  came  originally 
from  heaven,  were  di(5lated  by  Divine  Wifdom,  have 
the  fame  confummate  excellence  as  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;  it  is  really  furprifmg,  that  we  are  not  often 
fearching  by  ftudy,  by  meditation,  or  converfe,  into 
one  or  other  of  thofe  important  volumes. 

ASPASIO. 

I  admire,  I  muft  confefs,  the  very  language  and  com- 
pofition  of  the  Bible.  Would  you  fee  hiftory  in  all  her 
fimplicity,  and  all  her  force  ;  mofl  beautifully  eafy,  yet 
irrefiftibly  ftriking  ?-See  her,  or  rather  feel  her  energy, 
touching  the  niceft  movements  of  the  foul,  and  triumph- 
ing over  our  palfions,  in  the  inimitable  narrative  of 
jofeph's  life. — The  reprefentation  of  Efau's  bitter  dif- 
trefs  ;  the  converfation  pieces  of  Jonathan  and  his  gal- 
lant friend ;     the  memorable  journal  of  the  difciples 
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going  to  Emmaus ;  are  finifhed  models  of  the  impaf- 
fionedand  afFe6ling. — Here  is  nothing  fludied  ;  no 
flights  of  fancy  ;  no  embelliihments  of  oratory.  If  we 
fometimes  choofe  a  plaintive  ftrain,  fuch  as  foftens  the 
mind,  and  fooths  an  agreeable  melancholy,  are  any  of 
the  clafTic  writers  fuperior,  in  the  eloquence  of  mourn- 
ing, to  David's  pathetic  eleg}^  on  his  beloved  Jonathan ; 
to  his  moft  paiTionate  and  inconfolable  moan  over  the 
lovely  but  unhappy  Abfalom  ;  or  to  that  melodious 
woe,  which  warbles  and  bleeds,  in  every  line  of  Jere- 
miah's Lamentations? 

Are  we  admirers  of  antiquity  ? — Here  we  are  led 
back,  beyond  the  univerfal  deluge,  and  far  beyond  the 
date  of  any  other  annals. —  We  are  introduced  to  the 
eariieft  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  We  take  a  view  of 
mankind  in  their  undifguifed  primitive  plainnefs,  when 
the  davs  of  their  life  were  but  little  fliort  of  a  thoufand 
years.  We  are  brought  acquainted  with  the  origin  of 
nations  ;  with  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  with  the 
birth  of  time  itfelf.  "^ 

Are  we  delighted  with  vaf).  achievements  ? — Where 
is  any  thing  comparable  to  the  miracles  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wonders  m  the  field  of  Zoan  ?  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  Ifraelites,  pailing  through  the  depths  of  the  fea  ; 
fojourning  amidft  the  inhofpitable  deferts  ;  and  con- 
quering the  kingdom  of  Canaan? — Here  we  behold 
the  fundamental  lavv^s  of  the  univerfe,  fometimes  fuf- 
pended,  fometimes  reveifed  ;  and  not  only  the  cur- 
rent of  Jordan,  but  the  courfe  of  nature  controlled. 

If  we  want  maxims  of  wifdom,  or  have  a  tafte  for 
the  laconic  ftyle, — ^how  copioully  may  our  wants  be 
fupplied,  and  how  delicately  our  tafte  gratified  I  efpe- 
cially  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  fonve  of 

O  3 
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the  minor  prophets. — Here  are  the  mofl  fage  lefibns 
of  inltruclion,  adapted  to  every  circumftance  of  life  ; 
formed  upon  the  experience  of  all  preceding  ages  ;  and 
perfe6led  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  infpiration.  Thefe 
are  delivered  with  fuch  remarkable  concifenefs,  that 
one  might  venture  to  fay,  every  word  is  a  fentence  ; 
atlealt,  every  fentence  maybe  called  anapophtheghm, 
fparkling  with  brightnefs  of  thought,  or  weightywith 
folidity  of  fenfe.  The  whole,  like  a  profufion  of 
pearls,  containing,  in  a  very  fmall  compafs,  a  value 
almofc  inimenfe  ;  all  heaped  up  (as  an  ingenious  writ- 
er obferves)  with  a  confufed  magnificence,  above  the 
little  niceties  of  order. 

If  we  look  for  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  warmth  of 
exhortation,  or  the  manly  boldnefs  of  impartial  re- 
proof ;  let  us  have  recourfe  to  the  a6ls  of  the  apollles, 
and  to  the  epiftles  of  Paul.  Thefe  are  a  fpecimen,  or 
rather  thefe  are  the  ftandard,  of  them  all. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  fcriptures,  is,  that 
they  afford  the  mofl  awful  and  moft  amiable  manifes- 
tations of  the  Deity.  His  glory  ihines,  and  his  good- 
nefs  fmiles,  In  thofe  Divine  pages,  with  unparalleled 
luRre.  Here  we  have  a  fatisfa6lory  explanation  of  our 
own  Plate.  The  origin  of  evil  is  traced  ;  the  caufe  of 
all  our  mifery  difcovered  ;  and  the  remedy,  the  infal- 
lible remedy,  both  clearly  fhown,  and  freely  offered. 
The  atonement  and  interceflion  of  Chrifl  lay  a  firm 
foundation  for  all  our  hopes  ;  vrhile  gratitude  for  his 
dying  love  fuggellsthe  mofl  winning  incitements  to  eve- 
ry duty.  Morality,  Theron,  your  (and,  let  me  add,  my)* 
admired  morality,  is  heie  delineated  in  all  its  branches, 
is  placed  upon  its  proper  bafis,  and  raifed  to  its  higheft 
.elevation.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  promifed  to  enlighten 
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the  darknefs  of  our  underftandings,  and  ftrengthen  the 

imbecility  of  our  wills.     What  an  ample Can  you 

indulge  me,  on  this  favourite  topic  ? 

THEROK. 

It  is,  I  aflure  you,  equally  pleafmg  to  myfelf.  Your 
enlargements,  therefore,  need  no  apology. 

ASPASIO. 

WTiat  ample  provifion  is  ma4f ,  or  referred  to,  by 
thefe  excellent  books,  for  all  our  fpiritual  wants  !  and, 
in  this  refpe6l,  how  indifputable  is  their  fuperiority  to 
all  other  compofitions  ?  Is  any  one  convinced  of  guilt, 
as  provoking  Heaven,  and  ruining  the  foul  ?  Let 
him  alk  reafon  to  point  out  a  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  a  refuge  of  fafety.  Reafon  hefitates,  as 
fhe  replies  ;  **  The  deity  may,  perhaps,  accept  our 
fupplications,  and  grant  forgivenefs."'  But  the  Scrip- 
tures leave  us  not  to  the  fad  uncertainty  of  conjedlure. 
They  fpeak  the  language  of  clear  alTurance.  God  has 
fet  forth  a  propitiation  :  he  does  forgive  our  iniquities : 
he  will  remember  our  fmsno  more. 

Are  we  affaulted  by  temptation,  or  averfe  to  duty  ? 
Philofophy  may  attempt  to  parry  the  thruft,  or  to  ftir  up 
the  relu6lant  mind,  by  difclofmgthe  deformity  of  vice, 
and  urging  the  fitnefs  of  things.  Feeble  expedients  ! 
juft  as  well  calculated  to  accomplifh  the  ends  propofed, 
as  the  flimfy  fortification  of  a  cobweb  to  defend  us  from 
the  ball  of  a  cannon.  The  Bible  recommends  no  fuch- 
incompetent  fuccours.  "  My  grace,"  fays  its  almighty 
Author,  "  is  fufficientforthee." — ''  Sin  fli all  not  have 
dominion  over  you." — The  great  Jehovah,  in  whom  is 
everlafting  ftrength,  "  worketh  in  us  both  to  will, 
and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleafure." 
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Should  we  be  vifited  with  ficknefs,  or  overtaken  by 
any  calamity,  the  coniolation  which  Plato  offers,  is, 
that  fuch  difpenfations  coincides  with  the  univerfal  plan 
of  Divine  government.  Virgil  will  tell  us,  for  our 
relief,  that  affli6live  vifitations  are,  more  or  lefs,  the 
unavoidable  lot  of  all  men.  Another  moralifl  whifpers 
in  the  deje6led  fufferer's  ear,  "  Impatience  atldsto  the 
load  ;  whereas  a  calm  fubmiffion  renders  it  more  fup- 
portable." — Does  the  word  of  revelation  difpenfe  fuch 
fpiritlefs  and  fugitive  cordials  ? — No :  thofe  facred 
pages  inform  us,  that  tribulations  are  fatherly  chaftife- 
ments,  tokens  of  our  Maker's  love,  and  fruits  of  his 
care ;  that  they  are  intended  to  work  in  us  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteoufnefs  ;  and  to  work  out  for  us  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory. 

Should  we,  under  the  fummons  of  death,  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  moil  celebrated  comforters  m  the  heathen 
world  ;  they  would  increafe  our  apprehenfions,  rather 
than  mitigate  our  dread.  Death  is  reprefented,  by  the 
great  master  of  their  fchools,  as  the  most  formidable 
of  all  evils.  They  were  not  able  to  determine,  whe- 
tl^e  foul  furvived  the  body.  Whereas,  this  infpired 
volume  strips  the  monster  of  his  horrors,  or  turns  him 
into  a  meffenger  of  peace  ;  gives  him  an  angel's  face, 
and  a  deliverer's  hand  ;  and  afcertains  to  the  fouls  of 
the  righteous,  an  immediate  tranflation  into  the  re- 
gions  of  blifs. 

THERON. 

Another  very  distinguifliing  peculiarity  of  the  facred 
writings  just  occurs  to  my  mind  ;  the  method  of  com- 
municating advice,  or  administering  reproof,  b)'  para- 
bles ;  a  method  which  levels  itfelf  to  the  lowest  appre- 
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henfion,  without  giving  offence  to  moll  fupercilious 
temper.  Our  Lor,dwas  aiked  by  a  fludent  of  the  Jew- 
ilh  law,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?"  which  implied 
another  queflion,  "  How  is  he  to  beloved  ?"  The  in- 
quirer was  conceited  of  himfelf,  yet  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  and  deficient  in  his  duty.  Had  the  wife  inftruc- 
tor  of  mankind  abruptly  declared.  '*  Thou  neither 
knoweft  the  former,  nor  fulfillefl  the  latter  ;"  proba- 
bly the  querift  would  have  reddened  with  indignation, 
and  departed  in  a  rage.  To  teach,  therefore,  and 
not  difguft,  to  convince  the  man  of  his  error,  and  not 
exafperate  his  mind,  he  frames  a  reply,  as  amiable  in 
the  manner  as  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

A  certain  perfon  going  down  from  Jerufalem  to 
Jericho,  fell  among  thieves.  Not  content  to  rob  him 
of  his  treafure,  they  ftriphimof  his  garments  ;  wound 
him  with  great  barbarity  j  and  leave  him  half  dead. — 
Soon  after  this  calamitous  accident,  a  traveller  happens 
to  come  along  that  very  road  ;  and  what  renders  him 
more  likely  to  afford  relief,  he  is  one  of  the  minifters 
of  religion  ;  one  who  taught  others  the  lovely  leffonsof 
humanity  and  charity:  and  who  was,  therefore,  under 
the  strongest  obligations  to  exemplify  them  in  his  own 
praclice.  He  just  glances  an  eye  upon  the  deplorable 
obje6l  ;  fees  him  stretched  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood ;  but  takes  no  farther  notice  : 
nay  to  avoid  the  ti'ouble  of  an  inquiry,  he  paffes  by  on 
the  other  fide.  Scarcely  was  he  departed,  vvhen  a 
Levite  approaches.  This  man  comes  nearer,  and  look§ 
on  the  miferable  fpedacie  ;  takes  a  leifurely  and  at- 
tentive  furvey  of  the  cafe  ;  and  though  every  gafh  in 
the  bleeding  flefli  cried  and  pleaded  for  compaffion, 
this  minister  of  the  fanctuary  neither  fpeaks  a  word  to 
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comfort,  nor  moves  a  hand  to  help.  Laft  of  all  comes 
a  Samaritan  ;  one  of  the  abhorred  nation^-  whom  the 
Jews  hated  with  the  moft  implacable  malignity.  Though 
the  Levite  had  negledtedan  expiring  brother  ;  though 
the  pried  had  withheld  his  pity  from  one  of  the  Lord's 
peculiar  people  ;  the  very  moment  this  Samaritan  fees 
the  unhappy  fuiferer,  he  melts  into  commiferation.  He 
forgets  the  embittered  foe,  and  confiders  only  the 
diilreffed  fellow  creature.  He  fprings  from  his  horfe, 
and  refolves  to  intermit  his  journey.  The  oil  and 
wine,  intended  for  his  ov/n  refrelhment,  he  freely  I 
converts  into  healing  unguents.  He  binds  up  the 
woundb  ;  fets  the  diffabled  ftranger  upon  his  own 
beaft  ;  ^^d  with  all  the  afliduity  of  a  fervant,  with  all] 
the  tendernefs  of  a  brother,  condu6ls  him  to  an  inn. 
There  he  depofits  money  for  his  prefent  ufe ;  charges-j 
the  hod  to  omit  nothing  that  might  conduce  to  the  re- 
covery or  comfort  of  his  gueft  j  and  promifes  to  de- 
fray the  whole  expenfe  of  his  lodging,  his  mainten- 
ance, and  his  cure. 

What  a  lively  pi6lure  of  the  moft  difmterefted  and] 
a6live  benevolence  1  a  benevolence  which  excludes 
no  perfons,  not  even  ftrangers  or  enemies,  from  its 
tender  regards  ;  which  difdains  no  condefcenfion, 
grudges  no  cost,  in  its  labours  of  love  1  Could  any 
method  of  conviction  have  been  more  forcible,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  pleafmg,  than  the  interrogatory 
propofed  by  our  I^ord,  and  deduced  from  the  narrative  ? 
"Whichnowof  thefe  three,  thinkestthou,  was  neigh- 
bour unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves  ?"  Or  can  there 
be  an  advice  more'fuitable  to  the  occafion,  more  impor- 
tant in  its  nature,  or  expreffed  withamorefententious 
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energ}^  than  that  which  is  contained  in  thefe  words  ; 
"  Go  thou,  and  do  likewife  ?"  In  this  cafe,  the  learner 
inflrii6ls,  the  delinquent  condemns,  himfelf.  Bigotry 
bears  away  its  prejudice  ;  and  pride,  (when  the  moral 
fo  fweetly,  fo  imperceptibly  infmuates)  even  pride  it- 
felf,  lends  a  willing  ear  to  admonition. 

ASPASIO. 

It  has  been  very  juftly  remarked,  that  this  eloquence 
of  fimilitudes  is  equally  affefling  to  the  wife,  and  in- 
telligible to  the  ignorant.  Itfliows,  rather  than  relates, 
the  point  to  be  illuHrated.  Ithas  been  admired  by  the 
beft  judges  in  all  ages;  but  never  was  carried  to  its 
highefl;  perfe6lion,  till  our  Lord  fpoke  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  ;  which  has  a  beauty  that  no  paraphrafe 
can  heighten  ;  a  perfpicuity  that  renders  all  interpre- 
tation needlefs  ;  and  a  force  which  every  reader,  not 
totally  infenfible,  mu^l  feel. 

THE  RON. 

The  condefcenfion  and  goodnefs  of  God  are  every 
where  confpicuous.  In  the  produ<Slions  of  nature,  he 
conveys  to  us  the  moft  valuable  fruits,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  lovlieft  bloffoms.  Though  the  prefent 
is  in  itf elf  extremely  acceptable,  he  has  given  it  an 
additional  endearment,  by  the  beauties  v/hich  array  it, 
or  the  perfumes  which  furround  it.  In  the  pages  of 
revelation,  likewife,  he  has  communicated  to  us  the 
moll  glorious  truths,  adorned  with  the  excellences 
of  compofition.  They  are,  as  one  of  their  writers  ve- 
ry elegantly  fpeaks,  ''•  like  apples  of  gold  in  pi<Slures 
of  fdver." 
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ASPASIO. 

Who  then  would  not  willingly  obey  that  benign 
command,  "  Thou  Ihalt  talk  of  them,  when  thou  fit- 
ted in  thine  houfe,  and  when  thou  walkeft  by  the  way  ; 
when  thou  lied  down,  and  when  thou  rifeft  up  ?" 

When  I  confider  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
fometimes  experience  the  holy  energy  which  accom- 
panies them,  I  am  inclined  to  fay;  "  other  writings, 
though  poliflied  with  the  nicefl  touches  of  art,  only 
tinkle  on  the  ear,  or  affe6lus  like  the  fliepherd's  reed. 
But  thefe,  even  amidft  all  their  noble  eafe,  ftrike,  a- 
larm,  tranfport  us.''  When  I  confider  the  contents 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  believe  myfelf  interefted  in  the 
promifes  they  make,  and  the  privileges  they  confer, 
I  am  induced  to  cry  out,  "  What  are  all  the  other 
boot:s  m  the  world,  compared  with  thefe  invaluable 
volumes'."  hervey. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

PUBLIC   SPEECHES. 

SECTION   J, 

The  defence  of  Socrates  before  his  Judges, 

j^O CRATES,  in  his  defence,  employed  neither  ar- 
tifice nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence.  He  hadnot  recourfe 
either  to  felicitation  or  entreaty.  He  brought  neither 
his  wife  nor  children  to  incline  the  judges  in  his  favour, 
by  their  fighs  and  tears.  But  though  he  firmly  refufed 
to  make  ufe  of  any  other  voice  than  his  own,  and  to 
appear  before  his  jadges  in  the  fubmiffive  pofture  of  a 
fuppliant,  he  did  not  behave  in  that  manner  out  ofpride, 
or  contempt  of  the  tribunal :  it  was  from  a  noble  and 
intrepid  affurance,  refulting  from  greatnefs  of  foul,  and 
the  confcioufnefs  of  his  truth  and  innocence.  His  de- 
fence had  nothing  timourous  or  weak  in  it.  His  dif- 
courfe  was  bold,  manly,  generous,  without  pafTion, 
without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble  liberty  ofaphilo- 
fopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of  truth,  and 
brightened  univerfally  with  the  character  and  language 
of  innocence.  Plato,  who  was  prefent,  tranfcribed  it 
afterwards,  and  without  any  additions,  compofedfrom 
it  the  work  which  he  calls  the  Apology  of  Socrates, 
one  of  the  moft  confummate  ma  fler-pieces  of  antiquity. 
The  loUowmg  is  an  extrad  from  it. 

''  I  am  accufed. of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  in- 
ftilling  dangerous  maxims  into  their  minds,  as  well  in 
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regard  to  Divine  worfliip,asto  the  rules  of  government. 
You  know,  Athenians,  that  I  never  made  it  my  pro- 
feffion  to  teach :  nor  can  envy,  however  violent,  reproach 
me  with  having  ever  fold  my  inftrudlions.  I  have  an 
undeniable  evidence  for  me  in  this  refpe^i,  which  is  my  » 
poverty.  I  am  always  equally  ready  to  communicate  my 
thoughts  both  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  to  give 
them  opportunity  to  queftion  or  anfwer  me.  I  lend 
myfelf  to  every  one  who  is  defirous  of  becoming  vir- 
tuous ;  and  if,  amongft  thofe  who  hear  me,  there  are 
any  that  prove  either  good  or  bad,  neither  the  virtues 
of  the  one,  nor  the  vices  of  the  other,  to  which  I  have 
not  contributed,  are  to  be  afcribed  to  me.  My  whole 
employment  is  to  counfel  the  young  and  the  old  againft 
too  much  love  for  the  body,  for  riches,  and  all  other 
precarious  things,  of  :  whatever  nature  they  be;  and 
againft  too  little  regard  for  the  foul,  which  ought  to  be 
the  obje6l  of  their  affeclion.  For  I  incefiantly  urge  to 
vou,  that  virtue  does  not  proceed  from  riches  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  riches  from  virtue ;  and  thtit  all  the  other 
goods  of  human  life,  as  well  public  as  private,  have 
their  fource  in  the  fame  principle. 

"  If  to  fpeak  in  this  manner  be  to  corrupt  youth,  I 
confefs,  Athenians,  that  I  am  guilty,  anddeferve  to  be   j 
punilhcd.    If  what  I  fay  be  not  true,  it  is  moil  eafy  to  I 
convicl  me  of  falfehood.  I  fee  here  a  great  number  of  my 
difciples :  they  have  only  to  come  forward.   It  will  per-  i 
haps  be  faid,   that  the  regard  and  veneration  due  to  a 
niafter  who   has   inftrutjled  them,   v/iil   prevent  them 
from  declaring  againft  me  :  but  their  fathers,  brothers, 
an']  unclss,  cannot,  as  good  relations  and  good  citizens, 
excvife   themfelves   for  not  Handing  forth  to  demand 
vengeance  againft  the  corrupter  of  their  fons,  brothers,  1 
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and  nephews.  Thefe  are,  however,  the  perfons  who 
take  upon  them  my  defence,  and  intereO:  themfelves  in 
the  fuccefs  of  my  caufe. 

"  Pafs  on  me  what  fentence  you  pleafe,  Athenians  ; 
I  can  neither  repent  nor  alter  my   condu6l.     I  mull 
not  abandon  or  fufpend  a   function   which  God  him- 
felfhas  impofed    on  me.     Now  he  has  charged    me 
with  the  care  of  inftruding  my  fellow-citizens.  If  after 
having  faithfully  kept  all  the  pofts  wherein  I  was  placed 
bv  our  generals  at  Potidsea,  Amphipolis,  and  Dclium, 
the  fear  of  death  fhould  at  this  time  make  me  abandon 
that  in  which  the  divine  Providence  has  placed  me,  by 
commanding  me  to  pafs  my  life  in  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy  for  the  in{lru6\ion  of  myfelf  and  others  ;     this 
would  be  a  moft  criminal  defertion  indeed,  and  make 
me  highly  worthy  of  being  cited  before  this  tribunal, 
as  an  impious  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  gods. 
Should  you  refolve  to  acquit  me,  I  {hould  not,  Athe- 
nians, helitate  to  fay,  I  honour  and  love  you  ;     but   I 
Ihall  choofe  rather  to  obey  God  than  you  ;     and  to  my 
lateft  breath  (hall  never  renounce  my  philofophy,   nor 
ceafe  to  exhort  and  reprove  you  according  to  my  cuf- 
tom,  by  faying  to  each  of  you  occafionally ;     "  My 
good  friend  an'd  citizen  of  the  moft  famous  city  in  the 
world  for  wifdom  and  valour,  are  you  not  afliamed  to 
have  no  other  thoughts  than  thofe  of  amaffing  wealth 
and  of  acquiring  glory,  credit,  and  dignities  ;    negkcl:- 
ing    the   treafures    of  prudence,  truth,   and  wifdorn, 
and  taking  no  pains  to  render  your  fold  as    good  and 
perfe6l  as  it  is  capable  of  being  r" 

"  I  am  reproached  with  abjecl  fear,  and  meannefs  of 
fpirit,  for  being  fo  bufy  in  imparting  my  advice  to  every 
one  in  private,  and  for  having  always  avoided  to   be 
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prefentin  your  aflemblies  to  give  my  counfels  to  my 
country.  I  think  I  have  fufficiently  proved  my  courage 
and  fortitude,  both  in  the  field,  where  I  have  borne 
arms  with  you,  and  in  the  fenate,  where  I  alone  op- 
pofed  the  unjuil  fentence  you  pronounced  againft  the 
ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred  the 
bodies  of  thofe  who  were  killed  and  drowned  in  the 
fea-fight  near  the  ifland  Arginul*  ;  and  when,  upon 
more  than  one  occafion,  I  oppofed  the  violent  and  cruel 
orders  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  What  is  it  then  that  has 
prevented  me  from  appearing  in  your  aflemblies  ?  It  is 
that  voice  divine,  which  you  have  fo  often  heard  me 
mention,  and  Melitus  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  ridi- 
cule. That  fpirit  has  attached  itfelf  to  me  from  my  in- 
fancy. It  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hear  but  when  it 
would  prevent  me  from  perfiftin^infomething  I  have 
refolved  ;  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to  undertake  any 
thing.  It  is  the  fame  being  that  has  always  oppofed 
me  v/hen  I  would  have  intermeddled  in  the  aftairs  of 
the  republic,  and  that  with  the  greateft  reafon  :  for  I 
fhouM  have  been  amongd  the  dead  long  ago,  had  I 
been  concerned  in  the  meafures  of  the  flate,  without 
effecting  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  myfelf  or  our 
country.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  befeech  you,  if  I  fpeak 
my  thoughts  without  difguife,  and  with  truth  and 
freedom.  Every  man  who  would  generoufly  oppofe  a 
whole  people,  either  amongflus  or  elfewhere,  and  who 
inflexibly  applies  hmifelfto  prevent  the  violation  of 
the  laws,  and  the  pra6lice  of  iniquity  in  agovernmeut, 
will  never  do  fo  long  with  impunity.  It  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  a  man  of  this  difpofition,  if  he  has  any 
thoughts  of  living,  to  remain  in  a  private  ftation,  and 
never  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  public  affairs. 
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''  For  the  reft,  Athenians,  if,  in  my  prefent  extreme 
danger,  I  do  not  imitate  the  behaviour  of  thofe,  who, 
upon  lefs  emergencies,  have  implored  and  fupplicated 
their  judges  with  tears,  and  have  brought  forth  their 
children,  relations,  and  friends  ;  it  is  notthrough  pride 
and  obftinacy,  or  any  contempt  for  you,  but  folely  for 
your  honour,  and  for  that  of  the  whole  city.  You 
fhould  know,  that  there  are  amongft  our  citizens  tiiofe 
who  do  not  regard  death  as  an  evil,  and  v/ho  give  that 
name  only  to  injuftice  and  infamy.  At  my  age,  and 
with  the  reputation,  true  or  falfe,  which  I  have,  would 
it  be  confiftent  for  me,  after  all  the  leffons  I  have  giv- 
en upon  the  contempt  of  death,  to  be  afi-aid  of  it  my- 
felf,  and  to  belie,  in  my  lafl  a61ion,  all  the  principles 
and  fentiments  of  my  pad.  life  r 

"  But  without  fpeaking  of  my  fame,  which  I  fliould 
extremely  injure  by  fuch  a  conducl,  I  do  not  think  it 
allowable  to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to  be  abfolved  by  fup- 
plications.  He  ought  to  be  perfuaded  and  convinced. 
The  judge  does  not  fit  upon  the  bench  to  fliow  favour, 
by  violating  the  laws,  but  to  do  juftice  in  conforming 
to  them^  He  does  not  fwear  to  difcharge  with  impu- 
nity whom  he  pleafes,  but  to  do  juftice  where  it  is  due. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  accuftom  you  to  perjury, 
nor  you  to  fufFer  yourfelves  to  be  accuftomed  to  it ;  for, 
in  fo  doing,  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  us  equally 
injure  juftice  and  religion,  and  both  are  criminals. 

"  Do  not,  therefore  expecfb  from  me,  Athenians,  that 
I  fliQuldhave  recourfe  amongftyou  to  means  which  I 
believe  neither  honeft  nor  lawful,  efpecially  upon  this 
occafion,  wherein  I  am  accufed  of  impiety  by  Melitus: 
for,  if  I  ftiould  influence  you  by  my  prayers,  and  there- 
by induce  you  to  violate  your  oaths,  it  would  be  und^- 
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niably  evident,  that  I  teach  you  not  to  believe  in  the 
gods  ;  ana  even  in  defending  and  juflifying  myfelf, 
lliould  furnifn  my  adverfaries  with  arms  againft  me, 
and  prove  that  I  believe  no  divinity.  But  I  am  very 
far  from  fuch  bad  thoughts  :  I  am  more  convinced  of 
the  exiftence  of  God,  than  my  accufers  are  ;  and  fo 
convinced,  that  I  abandon  myfelf  to  God  and  you, 
that  you  may  judge  of  me  as  you  (hall  deem  beft  for 
yourfelves  and  me." 

Socrates  pronounced  this  difcourfe  with  a  firm  and 
intrepid  tone.  Kisair,  his  a6lion,  his  vifage,  exprefs- 
ed  nothing  of  the   accufed.     He  feemed   to  be   the 
mailer  of  his  judges,  from  the  greatnefs  of  foul  with 
which  he  fpoke,  without  however  loofmg  any  of  the 
modefty  natural  to   him.     But  how  flight  foever  the 
proofs  were  againft  him,  the  faction  was  powerful  e- 
nough  to  find  him  guilty.     There  was  the  form  of  a 
procefs   againft  him,  and  his  irreligion  was  the  pre- 
tence upon  which  it  was  grounded  ;  but  his  death  was 
certainly  a  concerted  thing.     His  fteady  and  uninter- 
rupted courfe   of  obftinate  virtue,  which  had  made 
him  in  many  cafes  appear  Angular,   and  oppofe  what 
ever  he  thought  illegal  or  unjuft,  without  any  regar 
to  times  or  perfons,  had  procured  him  a  great  deal  oi 
envy  and  ill  will.     After  his  fentence,   he   continue 
with  the  fame  ferene  and  intrepid  afpe6l  with  which 
he   had  long    enforced  virtue,     and  held   tyrants  in 
awe.       Vv'hen  he  entered  his  prifon,  which  then  be- 
came the  refidence  of  virtue  and  probity,  his  fricn 
followed  him  thither,  and  continued  to  vifit  him  d 
ring  the  interval  between  his  condemnation  and  h 
death. 
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SECTION     II, 

The  Scythian  amhassadours  to  Alexander^  on  his  7na' 
ki>f^  preparations  to  attack  their  countrij. 

If  your  perfon  were  as  gigantic  as  your  defires,  the 
world  could  not  contain  you.  Your  right  hand  would 
touch  the  eafl,  and  your  left  the  weft  at  the  fame 
time  :  you  grafp  at  more  than  you  are  equal  to.  From 
Europe  you  reach  Afia  ;  from  Afia  you  lay  hold  on  Eu- 
rope. And  if  you  fhould  conquer  all  mankind,  you 
feem  difpofed  to  wage  war  with  woods  and  fnows, 
with  rivers  and  wild  beafts,  and  to  attempt  to  fubdue 
nature.  But  have  you  confidered  the  ufual  courfe 
of  things  ?  have  you  reflefted,  that  great  trees  are 
many  years  in  growing  to  their  height,  and  are  cut 
down  in  an  hour  l  It  is  foolifli  to  think  of  the  fruit 
only,  without  confidering  the  height  you  have  to  climb 
j  to  come  at  it.  Take  care  left,  while  you  ftrive  to 
I  reach  the  top,  you  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  branch- 
es you  have  laid  hold  on. 

Befides,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  Scythians,  or 
the  Scythians  with  you  ?  We  have  never  invaded  Ma- 
cedon  ;  why  fliould  you  attack  Scythia  ?  you  pretend 
to  be  the  puniftier  of  robbers  ;  and  are  yourfelf  the  ge- 
neral robber  of  mankind.  You  have  taken  Lydia  j  you 
have  feized  Syria  ;  you  are  mafterof  Perfia  ;  you  have 
fubdued  the  Ba6lrianes,   and  attacked  India  :  all  this 
will  not  fatisfy  you,  unlefs  you  lay  your  greedy  and  in- 
fatiable  hands   upon  our  flocks  and  our  herds.     How 
imprudent  is  your  condu6l !  you  grafp  at  riches,  the 
I  pofTeflion  of  which  only  increafes  your  avarice.    You 
t  increafe  your  hunger,  by  what  ftiould  produce  fatiety  ; 
I  fo  that  the  more  you  have,  the  more  you  defire.     But 
I  have  you  forgotten  how  long  the  conqueft  of  the 
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Ba6lrians  detained  you  ?  While  you  were  fubduing; 
them  the  Sogdians  revolted.  Your  vi6lories  ferve  to 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  find  you  employment,  by  pro- 
ducing new  wars  ;  for  the  bufinefs  of  every  conqueft  is 
twofold,  to  win,  and  to  preferve.  Though  you  may 
be  the  greateft  of  warriors,  you  muft  expedl  that  the 
nations  you  conquer  will  endeavour  to  Ihake  off  the 
yoke  as  faft  as  poflible  :  for  what  people  choofe  to  be 
under  foreign  dominion  ? 

If  you  will  crofs  the  Tanais,  you  may  travel  over 
Scythia,  and  obferve  how  extenfive  a  territory  we  in» 
habit  :  but  to  conquer  us  is  quite  another  bufinefs.— 
You  will  find  us  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for  your  pur- 
fuit  J  and  at  another,  when  you  think  we  are  fled 
far  enough  from  you,  you  will  have  us  furprife  you  in 
your  camp  :  for  the  Scythians  attack  with  no  lefs  vi- 
gour than  they  fly.  It  will,  therefore,  be  your  wifdom 
to  keep  with  {lri61;  attention  what  you  have  gained  : 
catching  at  more  you  may  ioofe  what  you  have.  We 
have  a  proverbial  faying  in  Scythia,  that  Fortune  has 
no  feet,  and  is  furniflied  only  with  hands  to  diftribute 
her  capricious  favours,  and  with  fins  to  elude  the  grafp 
of  thofe  to  whom  fhe  has  been  bountiful. — ^Youprofefa 
yourfelfto  be  a  •;  J,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon  : 
it  fuits  the  charac.er  of  a  god  to  beflow  favours  on 
mortals,  not  to  deprive  them  of  what  they  have.  But 
if  you  are  no  god,  refle6l  on  the  precarious  condition 
of  humanity.  You  will  thus  fhow  more  wifdom, 
than  by  dwelling  on  thofe  fubje6ls  which  ha've  puffed 
up  your  pride,  and  made  you  forget  yourfelf. 

You  fee  how  little  you  are  likely  to  gain  by  attempt- 
ing the  conqueft  of  Scythia.  On  the  other  hand,  you. 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  have  in  us  a  valuable  alliance. — 
We  command  the  borders  both  of  Europe  and  Afia. 
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There  is  nothing  between  us  and  Ba6lria  but  the  river 
Tanais  ;  and  our  territory  extends  to  Thrace,  which, 
as  we  have  heard,  borders  on  Macedon.  If  you  de- 
cline attacking  us  in  a  hoflile  manner,  you  may  have 
our  friendlhip.  Nations  which  have  never  been  at 
war  are  on  an  equal  footing  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  con- 
fidence is  repofed  in  a  conquered  people.  There  can 
be  no  fmcere  friendlhip  between  the  opprefibrs  and 
the  opprefled  :  even  in  peace,  the  latter  think  them- 
felves  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war  ag-ainft  the  former. 
We  will,  if  you  think 'good,  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
you,  according  to  oui*  manner,  which  is  not  by  figning, 
fealing,  and  taking  the  gods  to  v/itnefs,  as  is  the  Gre- 
cian cuflom  ;  but  by  doing  actual  fervices.  The  Scy- 
thians are  not  ufed  to  promife,  but  perform  v/ithout 
promifmg.  And  the}-  think  an  appeal  to  the  gods  fu- 
perSuous  ;  for  that  thofe  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
efteem  of  men  will  not  hefitate  to  offend  the  gods  by 
perjury. — You  may  therefore  consider  with  yourfeif, 
whether  you  would  choofe  to  have  for  allies  or  for  ene- 
n^ies,  a  people  of  fuch  a  character,  and  fo  situated  as 
to  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  ferve  you  or  to  an- 
noy you,  according  as  you  treat  them. 

Qj    CURTIUS. 

SEcriou  III, 

Speech  ofCANULEIUS^  a  Roman  trilmne,  to  the  con- 
suls ;  in  which  he  demands  that  the  Plebians  may  be 
admitted  into  the  comuhhip^  and  that  the  latv  prohi- 
biting  patricians  and  plebeians  from  intermarrying 
may  be  repealed. 

What  an  infalt  upon  us  is  this  !  if  we  are  not  fo 
rich  as  the  patricians,  are  we  not  citizens  of  Rome^s 
well  as  they  ?  inhabitants  of  the  fiime  countrv?  mem- 
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bers  of  the  fame  community  ?  The  nations  bordering 
upon  Rome,  and  even  flrangers  more  remote,  are  ad- 
mitted not  only  to  marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is  of 
much  greater  importance,  the  freedom  of  the  citv. 
Are  we,  becaufe  we  are  commoners,  to  be  worfe  treat- 
ed than  ftrangers  ?~And  when  we  demand  that  the  peo- 
ple may  be  free  tobeftow  their  offices  and  dignities  on 
whom  they  pleafe,  do  we  alk  anything  unreafonable  or 
new  ?  do  we  claim  more  than  their  original  inherent 
right  ?  v/hat  occasion  then  for  all  this  uproar,  as  if  the 
univerfe  were  falling  to  ruin  ! — They  were  juft  going 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  me  in  the  Senate-houfe. 

What!  mud  this  empire  then  be  unavoidably  over- 
turned ?   Muft  Rome  of  neceffity  sink  at  once,  if  a  ple- 
beian, worthy  of  the   office,    fhould  be   raifed  to  the 
confullhip  ?  The  patricians,    I  am  perfuaded,  if  they 
could,  would  deprive  you  of  the  common  light.     It 
certainly  offends  them  that  you  breathe,  that  you  fpeak, 
that  you  have  the  fhapes  of  men.  Nay,  but  to  make  a 
commoner  a  conful,  would  be,  fay  they,  a  moft  enor- 
mous thing.   Numa  Pompilius,  however,  without  be- 
ing fo   much  as  a  Roman  citizen,  v/as  made  king  of 
Rome  :  the  elder  Tarquin,  by  birthnot  even  an  Italian, 
v/as   neverthelefs   placed  upon   the  throne ;   Servius 
TuUius,  the  fon  of  a  captive  woman    (nobody  knows 
who  his  father  was)  obtained  the  kingdom  as"* the  re- 
ward of  his  wifdom  and   virtue.     In  thofe  days,  no 
man,  in  whom  virtue  ftione  confpituous,  wasreje61;ed, 
or  defpifed,   on  account  of  his.r^ce  and  defcent.    And 
did  the   ftate   profper  lefs  for  that  ?  were  not  thefe 
flrangers  the  very  beft  of  all  our  kings  ?  And  fuppofing 
no\Y  that  a  plebeian  fhould  have  their  talents  and  merits, 
mufl  he  not  be  fufFered  to  govern  us  ? 
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But  we  find  that,  upon  the  abolition  of  the  regal 
power,  no  commoner  was  chofen  to  the  confulate." 
And  what  of  that?  Before  Numa's  time  there  were  no 
pontiffs  in  Rome.  Before  Servius  Tullius's  days  there 
was  no  Cenfus,  no  divifion  of  the  people  into  clalTes 
and  centuries.  Who  ever  heard  of  confuls  before  the 
expulfion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  ?  Didators,  we  all 
know,  are  of  modern  invention  ;  and  fo  are  the  offices 
of  tribunes,  sediles,  quseftors.  Within  thefe  ten  years 
we  have  made  decemvirs,  and  we  have  unmade  them. 
Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what  has  been  done  before? 
That  very  law  forbidding  marriages  of  patricians  with 
plebeians,  is  not  that  a  new  thing  ?  was  there  any  fuch 
law  before  the  decemvirs  enadled  it  ?  and  a  moll 
ll^ameful  one  it  is  in  a  free  flate.  Such  marriages,  it 
feems,  will  taint  the  pure  blood  of  the  nobility  !  Why, 
if  they  think  fo,  let  them  take  care  to  match  their 
fillers  and  daughters  with  men  of  their  own  fort.— 
There  is  no  need  to  fear,  that  we  fliall  force  anv  body 
into  a  contra6l  of  marriage.  But,  to  make  an  exprefs 
law  to  prohibit  marriages  of  patricians  with  plebeians, 
what  is  this  but  to  {how  the  utmoft  contempt  of  us, 
and  to  declare  one  part  of  the  corniTi unity  to  be  impure 
and  unclean. 

They  talk  to  us  of  the  confuficn  there  will  be  in  fa- 
milies, if  this  flatute  fliould  be  repealed,  I  v^''onder 
they  do  not  make  a  law  againft  a  commoncr^s  living- 
near  a  nobleman,  or  going  the  fame  road  that  he  is 
going,  or  being  prefent  at  the  lame  feaft,  or  appearing 
at  the  fame  market- place  :  the  might  as  well  pretend, 
that  thefe  things  make  confuficn  in  families,  as  that  in- 
termarriages will  doit.  Does  not  every  one  know, 
that  the  child  will  be  ranked  according  to  the  q^Hty 
of  his  father,   let  him  be  a  patrician  or  a  plebeian  I  In 
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fliort,  it  is  manifeft  enough,  that  we  have  nothing  in 
view  but  to  be  treated  as  men  and  citizens  ;  nor  can 
they  who  oppofe  our  demand,  have  any  motive  to  do 
it,  but  the  love  of  domineering.  I  would  fain  know, 
confuls  and  patricians,  whether  the  fovereign  power 
is  in  the  people  of  Rome,  or  in  you  ?  I  hope  you  will 
allow  that  the  people  can,  at  their  pleafure,  either 
make  a  law  or  repeal  one.  And  will  you  then,  asfoon 
as  any  law  is  propofed  to  them,  pretend  to  lift  them 
immediately  for  the  war,  and  hinder  them  from  giv- 
ing their  fuffrages,  by  leading  them  into  the  field  ? 

Hear  me,   confuls :  whether  the  news  of  the  war 
you  talk  of  be  true,    or  whether  it  be  only  a  falfe  ru- 
mour, fpread  abroad  for  nothing  but  a  colour  to  fend 
the  people  out  of  the  city,  I  declare,   as  tribune,  that 
this  people,    who  have    already  fo  often  maintained 
our  countr}''s  caufe,    are  again  ready  to  defend  and 
fupport  it,  if  they  may  be  reftore^i  to  their  natural 
rights,   and  you  will    no  longer  treat  us  like  ftran- 
gers  in  our  own  country.     But  if  you  account  us  un- 
worthy of  your  aiiiance  by   intermarriages  ;  if  you 
will  not  fufferthe   entrance  to  the  chief  offices  in  the 
ftate  to  be  open  to.  all  perfons  of  merit  indifferently, 
but  will  confine  your  choice  of  magiftrates  to  the  fen- 
ate  alone — talk  of  wars  as  much  as  you  pleafe  ;    paint 
in  your  ordinary  difcourfes,   the  league   and  power  of 
our  enemies  in  colours  more  formidable  than  you  do   .i 
now-^1  declare  that  this  people,   whom  you  fo  much  i 
defpife,  and  to  w^hom  you  are  neverthelefs  indebted   ; 
for  all  your  victories,  (hall  never  more  inlift  them-  | 
felves  ;  not  a  man  of  them  (hall  take  arms  ;  not  a  man    ' 
of  them  fliall  expofe  his  life  for  imperious  lords,  with 
whom  he  can  neither  fhare  the  dignities  of  the  ftate, 
nor  in  private  life  have  any  alliance  by  marriage.  i 

HOOKE.    J 
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SECriON     IV* 

speech  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  on  the  suhjeci  cf  employ- 
ing  Indians  to  fight  against  the  A:nericans, 

I  CANNOT,  my  lords,  I    will  not,    join  in   congra- 
tulation on  misfortune  and  difgrace.  This,  my  lords,  is 
a   perilous  and  tremendous  moment  :  it  is  not  a  time 
for  adulation ;  the  fmoothnefs  of  flattery  cannot  fave  us 
in  this  rugged  and  awful  crifis.    It  is  now  neceflary  to 
infl:ru6l  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We  mufl, 
if  poflible,  difpel  the  deluiion  and  darknefs  which  en- 
velop it  ;  and  difplay,  in  its  full  danger  and  genuine 
colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doers.    Can 
minifters  ftill  prefume  to    expe6l  fupport  in  their  in- 
fatuation?    Can  parliament  be  fo  dead  to  its  dignity 
and  duty,  as  to  give  their  fupport  to  meafuresthus  ob- 
truded and  forced  upon  them  ?     meafures,  my  lords, 
which  have  reduced   this   late  flourifliing   empire  to 
fcorn  and  contempt  I  Butyefterday,  and  England  might 
have  flood  againft  the  world ;  now,  none  fo  poor  as  to 
do  her  reverence  !     The  people,  whom  we  at  firft  de- 
fpifed   as   rebels,  but  vrhom  we  now  acknowledge  as 
enemies,  are  abetted  againft  us,  fupplied  with  every 
military  ftore,  thtir  intereft  confulted,  and  their  am- 
bafladors  entertained  by  our  inveterate  enemy  ; — and 
minifters  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpofe  with  dignity 
or  effe6l.  The  defperate  ftate  of  our  army  abroad  is  in 
part  known.  No  man  more  highly  efteems  and  honours 
the  Engliili  troops  than  I  do  :  I  know  their  virtues  and 
their  valour.      I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but 
impoffibilities  ;  and  I  know  that  the  conqueft  of  Eng- 
^  lilh  America  is  an  impoffibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
\ou  cannot  conquer  America.     What  is  your  prefent 
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fituation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worft  :  but  we 
know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing, 
and  fuffered  much.  You  may  fwell  every  expenfe, 
accumulate  every  affiftance,  and  extend  your  traffic  to 
the  fliambles  of  every  German  defpot  ;  your  attempts 
will  be  forever  vain  and  impotent ;— doubly  fo,  indeed, 
from  this  m^ercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely  ;  for  it 
irritates,  to  an  incurable  refentment,  the  minds  of  your 
adverfaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  fons 
of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  pof- 
feffions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty. 

But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  difgraces  and  mifchiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to 
authorife  andaffociate  to  our  arms,  the  tomohawk  and 
fcalping  knife  of  the  favage? — to  call  into  civilized 
alliance,  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  ? — to  delegate  to  the  mercilefs  i^dian,  the  de- 
fence of  difputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his 
barbarous  war  againft  our  brethren  ?  My  lords,  thefe 
enormities  cry  aloud  for  redrefs  and  punifhment.  But 
my  lords,  this  barbarous  meafure  has  been  defended^ 
not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  necelTity,  but 
alfo  onthofe  of  morality  ;  "for  it  is  perfe£lly  allowable," 
fays  Lord  Suffolk,  "  to  ufe  all  the  means  which  God 
and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands."  I  am  aftonifhed, 
I  am  fliocked,  to  hear  fuch  principles  confefled ;  to  hear ,  > 
them  avowed  in  this  houfe,  or  in  this  country.  My 
lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach  fo  much  on  your 
attention  ;  but  I  cannot  reprefs  my  indignation-I  feel  > 
myfelf  Impelled  to  fpeak.  My  lords,  we  are  called 
upon  as  members  of  this  houfe,  as  men,  as  Chriftians, 
to  proteil  againllfuch  horrible  barbarity  I-"  That  God  ! 
and  natuf  e  have  put  into  our  hands  1"    What  ideas  of  \ 
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Ciod  and  nature,  that  noble  lord  may  entertain,  I  know 
not  :  but  I  know,  that  fnch  deteflible  principles  are 
equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.  What  i 
to  attribute  the  facred  fandion  of  God  and  nature  to 
the  maffacres  of  the  Indian  fcalping  knife  ! — to  the  can- 
nibal-favage,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims  !  Such  notions 
lliock  every  precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  every  fcntiment  of  honour.  Thefe  abomin- 
able principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of 
them,  demand  the  moft  decifive  indignation.  I  call 
upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  moft  learned 
Bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  fupport 
the  juftice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bilhops  to 
interpofe  the  unfulliedfandlity  of  their  lawn, -upon  the 
judges  to  interpofe  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  fave 
us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your 
lordHiips,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  anceftors,  and 
to  maintain  your  ovrn.  I  call  upon  the  fpirit  and  human-  ^ 
ity  of  my  country,  to  vindicate  the  national  chara6ler» 
I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  conftitution.  From  the 
tapeftrj-  that  adorns  thefe  walls,  the  immortal  anceftor 
,  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  dif- 
grace  of  his  country.  In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty, 
and  eftablifhthe  religion  of  Britian,  againftthe  tyranny 
of  Rome,  if  thefe  worfe  than  Popifti  cruelties  and  m- 
quifitorial  practices  are  endured  among  us.  To  fend 
forth  the  mercilefs  cannibal,  thirfting  for  blood  1  againft 
whom  ? — your  proteftant  brethren  1 — to  lay  wafte  their 
country,  to  defolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their 
race  and  name,  by  the  aid  and  inftrumentality  of  thefe 
horrible  favages  1 — Spain  can  no  longer  boaft  pre- 
.  eminence  in  barbarity.  She  armed  herfelf  with  blood- 
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hounds  to  extirpate  the  v/retched  natives  of  Mexico  : 
we,  more  ruthlefs,  loofe  thofe  brutal  warriors  againft 
i$ur  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us  by  every 
tie  that  can  fan6lify  humanity.  I  folemnly  call  upon 
your  lordlhips,  and  upon  every  order  of  men  in  the 
fiate,  to  ilamp  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  in- 
deliable  fligma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  More  par- 
ticularly, I  call  upon  the  vnnerable  prelates  of  our 
religion,  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  perform  a 
luftration  to  purify  the  country  from  this  deep  and 
deadly  fm. 

My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  prefent  unable 
to  fay  more  ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too 
ftrong  to  have  allowed  me  to  fay  lefs.  I  could  not 
have  ilept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even  repofed  my 
head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent  to  my  (tead- 
faft  abhorrence  of  fuch  enormous  and  prepofterous 
principles. 


(     185     ) 

CHAPTER  VIII . 
PROMISCUOUS    AND    MIXED    PIECES, 


L, 


SECflON  I, 

The  Voyage  of  Life  ;  an  allegory. 


fIFE,'*fays  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progrefb 
of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  fcenes.  We 
firft  leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the 
years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  or  more  plea- 
ling  part  of  old  age."  The  perufal  of  this  paffage  having 
excited  in  me  a  train  of  refle6lions  en  the  ftate  of 
man,  the  inceflant  flueluation  of  his  wifiies,  the  gra- 
dual change  of  his  difpofition  to  all  external  objects, 
and  the  thoughtleffnefs  with  which  he  floats  along 
the  ftream  of  time,  I  funk  into  a  llumber  amidd 
my  meditations,  and,  on  a  fudden,  found  my  ears 
filled  with  the  tumult  of  labour,  the  ihouts  of  ala- 
crity, the  fhrieks  of  alarm,  the  whiftle  of  winds,  and 
the  dafn  of  waters.  My  aftonifhment  for  a  time  re- 
prefled  my  curiofity ;  but  foon  recovering  myfelf  fo  far 
as  to  inquire  wither  w^e  were  going,  and  what  was 
the  caufe  of  fuch  clamour  and  confufion^  I  was  told 
that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  life  ; 
that  we  had  already  pafled  the  ftraits  of  Infancy,  in 
which  multitudes  had  perifhed,  fome  by  the  weaknefs 
and  fragility  of  their  veflels,  and  more  by  the  folly, 
perverfenefs,  or  negligence  of  thofe  who  undertook  to 
Q3 
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fleer  them  ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  fea, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  any  other 
means  of  fecurity  than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it 
was  always  in  our  power  to  choofe,  among  great  num- 
bers that  offered  their  dire6lion  and  affiftance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagernefs  :  and, 
firft  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  faw  a  ftream  flowing 
through  flowery  iflands,  which  every  one  that  failed 
along  feemed  to  behold  with  pleafure  ;  but  no  fooner 
touched  them,  than  the  current,  which,  though  not 
noify  or  turbulent,  was  yet  irrefifl;ible,  bore  him  a- 
way.  Beyond  thefe  iflands,  all  was  darknefs  ;  nor 
could  any  of  the  paflengers  defcribe  the  fhore  at  which 
he  firft  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  fide  was  an  expanfe  of  wa- 
ters violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  fo  thick  a 
mift,  that  the  tnoft  perfpicacious  eyes  could  fee  but  a 
little  way.  It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  aT>d  whirl- 
pools ;  for  many  funk  unexpe6ledly  while  they  were 
courting  the  gale  with  full  fails,  and  infulting  thofe 
v^hom  they  had  left  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed, 
w^  re  the  dangers,  and  fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no 
eautioti  could  confer  fecurity.  Yet  there  were  many, 
who,  "by  falfe  intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers 
into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pufhed  thofe  whom 
they  found  in  their  way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infurmountable  i 
but  though  it  was  impoflible  to  fail  againft  it,  or  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  that  was  once  paffed,  yet  it  was  not 
fo  violent  as  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity  or 
courage  ;  fince,  though  none  could  retreat  back  from 
danger,  yet  they  might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direc- 
tion. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  fteer  with 
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much  care  or  prudence  ;  for,  by  fome  univerfal  infa- 
tuation, every  man  appeared  to  think  himfelf  fafe, 
though  hefawhis  conforts  every  momentfmking  round 
him  ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  waves  clofed  over  them, 
than  their  fate  and  their  mifcondu6l  were  forgotten  ; 
the  voyage  was  purfued  with  the  fame  jocund  confi- 
dence ;  every  man  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the 
foundnefs  of  his  veffel,  and  believed  himfelf  able  to 
ftem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  friend  was  fwallowed, 
or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dafhed  ;  nor 
was  it  often  obferved  that  the  fight  of  a  wreck  made 
any  man  change  his  courfe*  If  he  turned  afide  for  a 
moment,  he  foon  forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf 
again  to  the  difpofal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indiiference^ 
or  from  wearinefs  of  their  prefent  condition  ;  for  not 
one  of  thofe  who  thus  rulhed  upon  deflru6lion  failed,, 
when  he  was  finking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  afibciates 
for  that  help  which  could  not  now  be  given  him :  and 
many  fpent  their  laft  moments  in  cautioning  others  a- 
gainft  the  folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
midft  of  their  courfe.  Their  benevolence  was  fome- 
times  praifed,  but  their  admonitions  were  unregarded,^ 

The  vefTels  in  which  we  had  em.barked,  being  con- 
feffedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence  of  the  ftream  of  life, 
were  vifibly  impaired  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  fo 
that  every  paffenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  foever 
lie  might,  by  favourable  accidents,  or  by  incefiant  vi- 
gilance,  be  preferved,   he  mud  fmk  at  laft. 

This  neceflity  of  perifhing  might  have  been  ex- 
pe6ted  to  fadden  the  gay,  and  intimidate  the  daring  at 
leaft  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetu- 
al torments,,  and  hinder  them,  from  any  enjoyment 
of  the  varieties  and  gratifications  which  nature  oifered 
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them  as  the  folace  of  their  labours  ;  yet  in  efFe6l  none 
feemed  lefs  to  expe6l  deflru6lion  than  thcfe  to  whom 
it  was  moll  dreadful  ;  they  all  had  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing their  danger  from  themfelves  ;  and  thofe  who 
knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  fight  of  the  terrors 
that  embarraffed  their  way,  took  care  never  to  look 
forward  ;  but  found  fome  amufement  of  the  prefent 
moment,  and  generally  entertained  themfelves  by  play- 
ing with  hope,  who  w^as  the  conftant  affociate  of  the 
Voyage  of  Life. 

«^et  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife,  even  to 
thofe  whom  flie  favoured  mofl,  was,  not  that  they 
ihould  efcape,  but  that  theyfhould  fmk  laft  ;  and  with 
this  promife  every  one  was  fatisfied,  though  he  laugh- 
ed at  the  reft  for  feemingto  believe  it.  Hope,  indeed, 
apparently  mocked  the  credulity  of  her  companions  ; 
for  in  proportion  as  their  veflels  grew  leaky,  (lie  re- 
doubled her  aflurances  of  fafety  ;  and  none  were  more 
bufy  in  making  provifions  for  a  long  voyage,  than  they 
whom  all  but  themfelves  faw  likely  to  perilh  foon  by 
irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  Life,  was  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interfperfed 
with  rocks,  of  which  the  pointed  crags  were  conceal- 
ed under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with  herbage, 
on  which  Eafe  fpread  couches  of  repofe  ;  and  with 
fhades,  where  Pleafure  warbled  the  fong  of  invitation. 
Within  fight  of  thefe  rocks,  all  who  failed  on  the  .o- 
cean  of  Life  muft  necelTarily  pafs.  Reafon  indeed 
was  always  at  hand  to  fteer  the  paffengers  through 
a  narrow  outlet,  by  which  they  might  efcape  j  but  very 
few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remonflrances,  be  in 
duced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand,  without  ftipun 
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lating  that  fhe  fliould  approach  fo  near  the  Rocks  of 
Pleafure,  that  they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a 
lliort  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  after  which 
they  always  determined  to  puriYie  their  courfe  with- 
out any  other  deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  fo  far  by  thefe 
promifes,  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of 
the  gulph  of  Intemperance,  where,  indeed,  the  cir- 
cumvolution was  weak,  but  yet  interrupted  the  courfe 
of  the  vefTel,  and  drew  it,  by  infenfible  rotations,  to- 
wards the  centre.  She  then  repented  her  temeri^v, 
and  witn  all  her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat  j  but  the 
draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too  ftrong  to  be 
overcome  j  and  the  paffenger,  having  danced  in  circles 
with  a  pleafmg  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  laft  over- 
whelmed and  loft.  Thofe  few  whom  Reafon  was 
able  to  extricate,  generally  fuffered  fo  many  (hocks 
upon  the  points  which  Ihot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Plea- 
fure, that  they  were  unable  to  continue  their  courfe 
with  the  fame  ftrength  and  facility  as  before ;  but 
floated  along  timoroufly  and  feebly,  endangered  by 
every  breeze,  and  Ihattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the 
water,  till  they  funk,  by  flow  degrees,  after  long 
flruggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always  repin- 
ing at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  againft  the 
firft  approach  towards  the  gulph  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artills  who  profeffed  to  repair  the 
breaches,  and  (lop  the  leaks,  of  the  vefTels  which  had 
been  fliattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleafure.  Many  ap- 
peared to  have  great  confidence  in  their  fkill  ;  and 
fome,  indeed,  werepreferved  by  it  from  fmking,  who 
had  received  only  a  fmgle  blow  :  but  I  remarked,  that 
lew  velTels  lafted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired  ; 
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nor  was  it  found  that  the  artifts  themfelves  continued 
afloat  longer  than  thofe  who  had  lead  of  their  afliftance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage  of  Life, 
the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  \vas,  that  they 
funk  later,  and  more  fuddenly  ;  for  they  pafled  for- 
ward till  they  had  fometimes  feen  all  thofe  in  whofe 
compan}'-  they  had  ilTued  from  the  flraits  of  Infancy, 
periih  in  the  way,  and  at  lad  were  overfet  by  a  crofs 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  refiflance,  or  the  anguifli 
of  expe6lation.  Bat  fuch  as  had  often  fallen  againft 
the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  commonly  fubfided  by  fenfible 
degrees  ;  contended  long  with  the  encroaching  wa- 
ters ;  and  harafled  themfelves  by  labours  that  fcarce- 
ly  Hope  herfelf  could  flatter  with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multi- 
tude about  me,  I  was  fuddenly  alarmed  with  an  admo- 
nition from  fome  unknown  power  :  "  Gaze  not  idly 
upon  others  vdien  thou  thyfelfart  fmking.  Whence 
is  this  thoughtlefs  tranquility,  when  thou  and  they  are 
equally  endangered  ?"  I  looked,  and  feeing  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance  before  me,  ftarted  and  awaked. 

DR.    JOHNSON, 

SECTION   ir. 

Striking  instances  of  friendships  related  in  the  Holy 

Scriptures, 
One  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  afFe6ling  inftances  of^ 
a  faithful  attachment  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory,  occurs 
in  the  friendlliip  which  fubfifted  between  two  females. 
The  inftance  alluded  to,  is  recorded  in  the  Jewidi  an- 
nals, and  moft  pathetically  related  by  one  of  the  facred 
penmen.  The  reader  needs  not  be  told,  that  this  is 
the  friendlhip  of  Naomi  and  Ruth. 
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Two  very  remarkable  inftances  of  frlendfliip  occur, 
in  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  life  :  it'may  not  perhaps 
be  altogether  unneceffary  to  flate  them  in  all  their 
flriking  circumftances. 

The  Evaiigelifl,  in  relating  the  miracles  which  Chrift 
performed  at  Bethany,  by  reftoring   a  perfon  to  life 
who  had  lain  fome  days  in  the  grave,   introduces  hia 
narrative  by  emphatically  obferving,  that  "  Jefus  loved 
Lazarus  ;"  intimating,  it  ihould  feem,  that  the  fenti- 
ments   which   Chrift  entertained  of  Lazarus,  were  a 
diftin61:  and  peculiar  fpecies    of  that   general  bene- 
volence,  with  which  he  was  a6luated  towards  all  man- 
kind.    Agreeably  to  this  explication  of  the  facred  hif- 
torian's  meaning,  when  the  filters  of  Lazarus  fent  to 
acquaint  Jefus  with  the  ftate  in  Vvhich  their  brother 
lay,  they  did  not  exen mention  his  name  ;  but  pointed 
him  out  by  a  more  honourable  and  equally  notorious  dc- 
fignation.  The  terms  of  their  meiTage  were,  "  Behold  1 
he  whom  thou  loveft  is  fick  I"  Accordingly,  when  he 
informs  his  difciples  of  the  notice  he  had  thus  receiv- 
ed, his  expreffion  is,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus  fleepeth." 
That  Chrift  did  not  upon  this  occafion  ufe  the  word 
friend  initsloofe  undiftinguifhing  acceptation,  but  in  a 
reftrained  and  ftri6lly  appropriated  fenfe,   is  not  only 
manifeft  from  this  plain  account  of  the  fa6l  itfelf,  but 
appears  more  evident  from  the  fequel.   For,  as  he  was 
advancing  to   the   grave,    accompanied  with  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceafed,  he  difcovered  the  fame  emo- 
tions of  grief,  as  fwelled  thebofoms  ofthofe  with  whom 
Lazarus  hadbeen  moft  intimately  connected  ;  and  fym- 
pathifmg  with  their   common  forrow,  he   melted  into 
tears.     This  circumftance  was  too  remarkable  to  ef- 
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cape  particular  obfervation  ;  and  it  drew  from  the 
fpe6tators,  what  one  would  think  it  mufl  neceffarily 
draw  from  every  reader,  this  natural  and  obvious  re- 
fle6lion,  "  Behold  !  how  he  loved  him  I" 

But  in  the  concluding  catallrophe  of  our  Saviour's 
life,  he  gave  a  ftillmore  decifive  proof,  that  fentiments 
of  the  flrongest  perfonal  attachment  and  friendlhip, 
were  not  unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  his  facred 
bofom.    They  were  too  deeply,  indeed,  imprefled,  to 
be  extinguiflied  even    by  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments.  In  thofe  dieadful  moments,   obferving  among 
the  aiRie\ed  v/itneffes  of  his  painful  and  ignominious 
fufferings,  that  faithful  follower,  who  is  defcribed  by ' 
the  historian  as  "  the  difciple  whom  he  loved  ;"hedif- 
tinguiihed  him  by  the  most  convincing  instance  of  fu- 
perior  confidence,  esteem,  and  affe6tion,  that  ever  was 
exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.     For,  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  agonizing  torments,  when  it 
might  be  thought  impoffible  for  human  nature  to  retain 
any  other  fenfibility  than  that  of  its  own  inexpreffible 
fufferings  ;  he  recommended  to  the  care  and  prote6lion 
of  this  his  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms  of  pe- 
culiar regard  and  endearment,  the  most  tender  and  fa- 
cred obje6l  of  his  private  affe61ions.  But  no  language 
can  reprefent  this  pathetic  and  affe6\ing  fcene,  with  a 
force  and  energy  equal  to  the  fublime  fimplicit}'  of  the 
Evangelift's   own   narrative  :  "  Now  there  flood  by 
..t)ie  crofs  of  Jefus,  his  mother  and  his  mother's  fifter, 
a^d  Mary  Magdalene.     When  Jefus  faw  his  mother, 
.the  difciple  whom  he  loved,  he  faith  to  his  mother, 
Behold  thy  fon  1  Then  he  faith  to  the  difciple.  Behold 
thy  mother  !  And  from  that  hour  that  difciple  took 
her  to  his  own  home." 
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It  may  fafely  be  afferted,  that  among  all  thofe  me- 
morable examples  of  friendihip,  which  have  been  ce- 
lebrated with  the  higheft  encomiums  by  the  ancients  ; 
there  cannot  be  produced  a  fmgle  inflance,  in  which 
the  moft  diflinguilhing  features  of  exalted  amity  are  fo 
flrongly  difplayed,  as  in  the  foregoing  relation.  The 
only  one,  perhaps,  that  bears  even  a  faint  refeniblance 
to  it,  is  that  famous  tranfa6lion  recorded  by  Lucianin 
his  dialogue  entitled  Toxaris.  Eudamldas  being  on 
his  death-bed,  made  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
his  aged  mother  to  the  care  and  prote6lion  of  Are- 
theus  ;  and  his  daughter  to  Charixenus,  to  be  difpofed 
of  in  marriage  according  to  his  difcretion  ;  enjoining 
him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  her  as  ample  a  portion 
as  his  circumftances  would  admit.  He  added,  that  in 
cafe  either  of  the  legatees  fliould  happen  to  die,  he 
fubftituted  the  furvivor  in  his  Head.  Charixenus 
died  very  foon  after  the  teftator  :  in  confequence  of 
which,  Aretheus  took  each  of  thefe  fmgulariy  con- 
fidential legacies  to  himfelf;  and  celebrating  the 
marriage  of  his  only  daughter  and  that  of  his  friend, 
on  the  fame  day,  he  divided  his  fortune  equally  be- 
tween them. 

When  the  very  different  circumftances  attending 
thefe  refpedlive  examples,  are  duly  confidered  j  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  former  rifes  as  much  above 
the  latter  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  fublimefriendfhip, 
as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the  charaders  concerned. 
Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  the  Divine  Foun- 
der of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, as  by  the  fpirit  of  his  moral  do6lrine,  has  not 
only  encouraged,  but  confecrated  friendihip. 

C.    MELMOTH. 
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SECTION    III, 


MERCr. 

And  Abraham  said^  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous 

tvlth  the  wicked^  0  Lord?  Genesis. 

This  verfe,  and  thofe  which  follow,  ftrikingly  de- 
monftratej'on  the  one  hand,  the  mercvof  the  Almighty ; 
and  on  the  odier,  the  benevolent  difpofition  of  this 
amiable  patriarch.  We  are  firft  ftriick  with  the  tender 
arguments  of  Abraham,  and  then  with  the  yielding 
kindnefs  of  the  long-fufFering  Omnipotent.  Wilt  thou 
not  fpare  \\\v.  place,  O  Father,  fays  the  petitioner,  for 
the  fake  of  fifty  upright  chara6lers  ?  Far  be  it  from 
charity  and  from  benevolence,  like  thine,  to  do  after 
this  unequal  manner :  far  be  it  from  thee  to  blend  the 
fates  of  the  virtuous  with  thofe  of  the  wicked  :  far  be 
it  from  the  univerfal  Judge,  who  weigheth  all  things  in 
the  even  balance,  to  do  amifs,  or  to  deal  unfairly  !  The 
anfwers  of  the  Deity  are  uncommonly  affeclionate,  and 
confident  with  the  Divine  Goodnefs.  If  I  find,  faid  he, 
fifty  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will  fpare  all  the 
place  for  their  fakes.  But  alas  !  Abraham,  who  knew 
the  wickednefs  of  Sodom,  as  well  as  the  mercy  of  the 
power  whom  he  addreffed,  was  obliged  to  go  farther. 
Behold,  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me,  poor  imperfe6l 
creature  as  I  am,  a  compound  of  duft  and  allies,  to 
fpeak  before  the  Lord  of  nature  •  I  tremble  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  and  yet  I  approach  thee.  Peradventure  there 
fliall  lack  five  of  the  fifty  righteous  :  thou  wilt  not  be 
extremely  minute  to  mark  v/hat  is  wanting ;  nor  can  it 
be  in  thy  benignant  nature  to  deftroy  all  the  city  for 
lack  only  of  five. 
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To  this  the  reply  was  agreeable  to  the  wifnes  of  the 
patriarch ;  for  the  Deity  declared  he  would  fpare  the 
city  for  the  fake  of  forty  and  five.  And  thus  the 
matter  went  on,  requefting  on  the  one  hand,  and 
granting  on  the  other,  till  the  Lord  of  forgivenefs  pro- 
mifed  to  fufpend  the  flroke  of  dedruclion  for  the  fake 
often.  Perhaps  the  forbearance  of  Heaven  to  the 
children  of  men,  was  nevermore  finely  illuftrated  than 
in  this  inftance  :  and  when  we  confider  it,  we  fliall  the 
lefs  wonder  at  the  little  interruptions  and  flops  that  are 
put  to  the  general  impiety  of  the  times.  It  is  the 
grand  complaint  of  moralifls,  that  we  live  in  an  age  far 
exceeding  every  other  in  point  of  degeneracy  ;  that 
the  world  is  much  worfe  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
old;  and  that,  confequently,  it  is  matter  ofaflonilh- 
ment  the  Creator  doth  not,  for  thefe  reafons,  dellroy 
what  he  hath  made,  and  hurry  on,  in  wrath,  the  diffc- 
lutionofall  things.  Butthe  hiflory  of  mankind  evinces, 
that  in  the  earliefl;  periods,  the  vices  and  paRions  as 
generally  prevailed  as  at  prefent ;  that  murder,  envy, 
drunkennefs,  and  every  other  error,  as  powerfully  ty- 
rannifed  over  the  human  heart,  as  at  this  very  hour  : 
though,  perhaps,  the  moderns  may  have  made  fome 
innovations  in  iniquity,  it  is  but  doing  the  fame  bad 
things  with  more  art,  with  more  fafliion,  or  v/ith  more 
refinement. 

Infinite,  indeed,  muft  be  the  mercy,  which,  both 
at  the  beginning  and  now,  preferves  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  ;  and  the  crimes  of  €very  age  have 
been  of  fufficient  magnitude  to  provoke  the  punift- 
ment,  and  to  exercife  the  utmofl^kindnefs  of  the 
Deity  I  What,  for  inftance,  muft  be  the  fenfations  of 
Eternal  Perfedlion,  at  the  fight  of  all  that  variety  of 
R  2 
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crimes  perpetrated  in  a  fmgle  day,  within  the  precin(5ls 
of  every  large  city?  What  muft  he,  who  comprehends 
atone  view  all  the  tranfa61ions  of  the  world,  feel,  as 
he  furveys  that  aflonifning  mafs  of  mifchief,  fraud, 
malignity,  blafphemy,  and  meannefg,  committed  con- 
stantly beneath  his  penetrating  eye  ?  Mercy  is  cer- 
tainly his  diftingaifiied  attribute.  Amongft  men,  we 
call  him  a  forgiving  charader,  who  paffes  over,  with 
impunity,  fome  petty  affront,  or  injurv,  in  fociallife  : 
the  parent  is  edeemed  amiable,  who  pardons  an  offend- 
ing child  ;  and  to  refill  giving  blow  for  blow,  when  the 
temptation  to  recriminate  feems  to  lie  fairly  open,  is 
thought  to  be  a  fublime  effort  of  human  excellence. 
But  hov/  do  thefe  virtues  dwindle,  when  we  place 
them  near  the  clemency  of  the  Omnipotent!  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  thoufand  infults  that  are  daily  dire6led  by 
man  aguinil  his  Maker,  how  very,  very  feldomhisred 
right  arm  is  raifed  to  deftroy  1  And  even  when  im- 
piety, with  the  flrides  of  a  giant,  towers  onward  to  the 
throne,  with  what  fuperior  mildnefs  of  majefly  he  clofes 
his  eye  upon  the  audacity,  as  unvvilling  to  fee  what  his 
juftice  rnuft  have  puniOied  1  Amidft  his  greatnefs,  he 
fits  inilirined,  continuing  to  difpenfe  a  bleffmg  where 
a  curfe  is  frequently  deferved :  and  in  the  very  moment 
that  man  is  murmuring  at  his  regulations,  with  how 
much  kindnefs  does  he  perfift  in  bellowing  his  bounty, 
till  even  the  complainer  is  fiknced  and  afliamed?  Well 
then,  indeed,  may  we  exclaim,  with  a  univerfal  voice 
ofimcerity,  "  Bleffed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercy  endure th  for  ever."  c.  melmoth; 
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SECTION    ir. 
The  follij  and  misery  of  Idleness. 

The  idle  man  lives  not  to  himfelf,  with  any  more 
advantage  than  he  lives  to  the  world.  It  is  indeed  on 
a  fuppofition  entirely  oppofite,  that  perfons  of  this  cha- 
racter proceed.  They  imagine  that,  hov/  deficient  fo- 
ever  thev  may  be  in  point  of  duty,  they  at  leaft  con- 
fult  their  own  fatisfadlion.  They  leave  to  others  the 
drudgery  of  life  ;  and  betake  themfelves,  as  they  think, 
to  the  quarter  of  enjoyment  and  eafe.  Now,  in  con- 
tradiction to  this,  I  aflertj  and  hope  to  prove,  that  the 
idle  man,  firft,  (huts  the  door  againft  all  improvement ; 
next,  that  he  opens  it  wide  to  every  deftruCtive  folly  ; 
and,  laftly,  that  he  excludes  himfelf  from  the  true  en- 
joyment of  pleafure. 

Firll,  he  fliuts  the  door  againd  improvement  of  every 
kind,  whether  of  mind,  body,  or  fortune.  The  law  of 
our  nature,  the  condition  under  which  we  were  placed 
from  our  birth,  is,  that  nothing  good  or  great  is  to  be 
acquired,  without  toil  and  induilry.  A  price  is  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  to  be  paid  for  every  thing  ;  and 
the  price  of  improvement,  is  labour.  Induftry  may, 
indeed,  be  fometiraes  difappointed.  The  race  may  not 
be  always  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  flrong. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  certain  that>  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things,  without  flrength,  the  battle  can- 
not  be  gained  \  without  fwiftnefs,  the  race  cannot  be 
rim  with  fuccefs.  If  we  confult  either  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  or  the  health  of  the  body,  it  is  Well 
known  that  exercife  is  the  great  inRrument  of  pro- 
moting both.  Sloth  enfeebles  equally  thf  bodily,  and 
R  3 
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the  mental  powers.  As  in  the  animal  fyilem  it  engen- 
ders difeafe,  fo  on  the  faculties  of  the  foul  it  brings  a 
fatal  ruft,  which  corrodes  and  wafles  them  ;  which,  in 
a  fliort  time,  reduces  the  brighteft  genius  to  the  fame 
level  with  the  meanell  underflanding.    The  great  dif- 
ferences which  take  place  among  men,   are  not  owing 
to  a  diftindlioiT  that  nature  has  made  in  their  original 
powers,  fo  much  as   to  the  fuperior  diligence  with 
which  fome  have  improved   thefe   powers  beyond  o- 
thers.    To  no  purpofe  do  we  poffefs  the  feeds  of  many 
great  abilities,     if  they  are  fuffered  to  lie   dormant 
within  us.     It  is  not  the  latent  pofleflion,   but  the  ac- 
tive exertion  of  them,  which  gives  them  merit.  Thou- 
fands  w^hom  indolence  has  funk  into  contemptible  ob- 
fcurity,  might  have  come  forward  to  the  higheft  dif- 
tinclion,  if  idlenefs  had  not  fruftrated  the  effe6l  of  all 
their  powers. 

Inflead  of  going  on  to  improvement,  all  things  go 
to  decline,  with  the  idle  man.  His  charadler  falls  into 
contempt.  Misfortune  is  confumed.  Diforder,  con- 
fufion,  and  emban-affment,  mark  his  whole  fituation. 
Obferve  in  what  lively  colours  the  Itate  of  his  affairs 
is  defcribed  by  Solomon.  "  I  went  by  the  field  ofthe 
ilothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  un- 
derftanding.  And  lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns  ;  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof;  and  the 
ilone  wall  was  broken  down.  Then  I  faw  and  confi- 
dered  it  well.  I  looked  upon  it,  and  received  in- 
ilru6lion."  Is  it  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  lives  to 
himfelf  ?  Are  thefe  the  advantages,  which  were  ex- 
pe^ed  to  be  found  in  the  lap  of  eafe  ?  The  down  may 
at  firft  have  appeared  foft ;  but  it  will  foon  be  found 
to  cover  thorns  inuumerable.  This  is,  however,  only  a 
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fmall  part  of  the  evils  which  perfons  of  this  defcription 
bring  on  themfelves  ;  for, 

In  the  fecond  place,  while  in  this  manner  they  fiiut 
the  door  againft  every  improvement,  they  open  it  wide 
to  the  moft  deflru61;ive  vices  and  follies.     The  human 
mind  cannot  remain  always  unemployed.     Its  paffions 
muft  have  fome  exercife.     If  we  fupply  them  not  with 
proper  employment,  they  are  fure  to  run  loofe  into 
riot  and  diforder.     While  we  are  unoccupied  by  what 
is  good,   evil  is  continually  at  hand;  and  hence  it  is 
faid  in   Scripture,  that  as  foon  as  Satan  ''found  the 
houfe  empty,"  he  took  poffefnon,   and  filled  it  "  with 
ovilfpirits."  Every  man  who  recolle6ls  his  condu61:, 
may  be  fatisfied,  that  his  hours  of  idlenefs  have  always 
proved  the  hours   molt  dangerous  to  virtue.     It  was 
then,   that  criminal  defires  arofe  ;  guilty  purfuitswere 
fuggefted  :  and  defigns  were  formed,   which,  in  their 
ifl\ie,-4iave  difquieted  and  embittered  his  whole  life. 
If  feafons  of  idlenefs  are  dangerous,  what  muft  a  con- 
tinued habit  of  it  prove  ?  Habitual  indolence,  by  a  fi- 
lent  and  fecret  progrefs,  undermines  every  virtue  in 
the  foul.     More  violent  paffions  run  their  courfe,  and 
terminate.     They  are  like  rapid  torrents,  which  foam, 
and  fwell,   and   bear  down  every  thing  before  them. 
But  after  having  overflowed  their  banks,  their  impetu- 
ofiiyfubsides.     They  return,  by   degrees,  into  their 
natural   channel  j  and  the    damage  which  they  have 
done,  can  be  repaired.  Sloth  is  like  the  flowly -flowing, 
putrid  stream,  which  stagnates  in  the  marfli,  breeds 
venemous  animals,  and  poifonous  plants  ;  and  infe6ls 
with  pestilential  vapours  the  whole  country  rou:»d  it. 
Having  once  tainted  the  foul,  it  leaves  no  part  of  it 
found  J  and,  at  the  fame  time,  gives  not  thofe  alarms 
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to  confcience,  which  the  eruptions  of  bolder  and 
fiercer  emotions  often  occafion.  The  difeafe  which  it 
brings  on,  is  creeping  and  infidious  ;  and  is,  on  that 
account,   more  certainly  mortal. 

One  conftant  effect  of  idlenefs,    is  to  nouriih  th< 
paffions,  and,  of  courfe,  to  heighten  our  demands  for^ 
gratification ;  while  it  unhappily  withdraws  from  us; 
the  proper  means  of  gratifying  thefe  demands.    If  the^ 
defires  of  the  induftrious  man  are  fet  upon  opulencei 
or  diftin6lion,   upon  the  conveniences,  or  the  advan--^ 
tages  of  life,  he  can  accompliili  his  defires,  by  methods 
which  are  fair   and  allowable.     The  idle  man  has  the 
fame  defires  with  the  induftrious,  but  not  the  fame  re- 
fources  for  compaffinghis  ends  by  honourable  means. 
He  mud  therefore  turn  himfelf  to  feek  by  fraud,  or  by 
violence,  what  he  cannot  fubmit  to  acquire  by  induf- 
try.     Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  multiplied  crimes  to 
which  idlenefs  is  daily  giving  birth  in  the  world  ;  and 
which  contribute  fo  much  to  violate  the  ordtr,    and  to 
difturb  the  peace  of  fociety.  In  general,  the  children  of 
idlenefs  may  be  ranked  under  two  denominations  or 
clafTes  of  men.  Either,  incapable  of  any  effort,  they  are 
fuch  as  fink  into  abfolute  meannefs  of  chara6ler,  and  con- 
tentedly wallow  with  the  drunkard  and  debauchee,  a- 
mong  the  herd  of  the  fenfual,  until  poverty  overtakes 
them,   or  difeafe  cuts  them  off  ;  or,  they  are  fuch  as, 
retaining  fome  remains  of  vigour,  are  impelled,   by 
their  paffions,  to  venture  on  a  defperate  attempt  for^ 
retrieving  their  ruined  fortunes.     In  this   cafe,  they 
employ  the  art  of  the  fraudulent  gamefler  to   infnara 
the  \mwary.     They  iffue  forth  with  the  highwayman 
to  plunder  on  the  road  ;  or  with  the  thief  and   the 
robber,  they  infest  the  city  by  night.  From  this  clafs^ 
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our  prifons  are  peopled  ;  and  by  them  the  fcaffold  is 
furnilhed  with  thofe  melaHcholy  admonitions,  which 
are  fo  often  delivered  from  it  to  the  crowd.  Such  are 
frequently  the  tragical,  but  well  known,  confequences 
of  the  vice  of  idlenefs. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  how  dangerous  foever 
idlenefs  may  be  to  virtue,  are  there  not  pleafures,  it 
may  be  faid,  w^hich  attend  it?  Is  there  not  ground  to 
plead,  that  it  brings  a  releafe  from  the  oppreflive  cares 
of  the  Avorld ;  and  fooths  the  mind  with  a  gentle  fatis- 
faction,  w^hich  is  not  to  be  found  amidst  the  toils  of  a 
bufy  and  a(5\ive  life  ?  This  is  an  advantage  which, 
least  of  all  others,  we  admit  it  to  pofTefs.  In  behalf 
of  inceffant  labour,  no  man  contends.  Occafional  re- 
leafe from  toil,  and  indulgence  of  eafe,  is  what  nature 
demands,  and  virtue  allows.  But  what  we  affert  is, 
that  nothing  is  fo  great  un  enemy  to  the  lively  and 
fpirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  a  relaxed  and  indolent 
habit  of  mind.  He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour, 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  The  felicity  of  human 
life,  depends  on  the  regular  profecution  of  fome  laud- 
able purpofe  or  objeft,  which  keeps  awake  and  enli- 
vens all  our  powers.  Our  happin^fs  conaists  in  the  pur- 
fuit  much  more  than  in  the  attainment,  of  any  tempo- 
ral good.  Rest  is  agreeable  ;  but  it  is  only  from  preced- 
ing labours,  that  rest  requires  its  true  relilh.  When 
the  mind  is  fuffered  to  remain  in  continued  inaclion, 
^11  its  pov/ers  decay.  It  foon  languilhes  and  sickens  ; 
and  the  pleafures  which  it  propofed  to  obtain  from 
I,  end  in  tedioufnefs  and  insipidity.  To  this,  let 
uiut  miferable  fet  of  men  bear  witnefs,  v.'ho,  after 
fpending  great  part  of  their  life  in  a6live  industry, 
,  have  retired  to  what  they  fancied  was  to  be  a  pleasing 
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enjoyment  of  themfelves,  in  wealthy  ina6livity,  and 
profound  repofe.  Where  they  expe<5t;ed  to  find  an 
elyfiuiTi,  they  have  found  nothing  but  a  dreary  and 
comfortlefs  wafte.  Their  days  have  dragged  on,  in 
uniform  langour  ;  with  the  melancholy  remembrance 
often  returning,  of  the  cheerful  hours  they  pa  fled, 
when  they  were  engaged  in  the  honelt  bufinefs,  and 
labours  of  the  world. 

We  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  the  lead  know- 
ledge or  obfervation  of  life,   whether  the  bufy,  or  the  ' 
idle,  have  the  moft  agreeable  enjoyment  of  themfelves  ? 
Compare  them  in  their  families.     Compare  them  in  I 
the  focieties    with  which  they  mingle  ;  and   remark, 
which  of  them  difcover  moft  cheerfulnefs  and  gaiety,  ' 
which  poffefs  the  moil  regular  flow  of  fpirits  ;  whofe  ' 
temper  is  moil  equal  ;  whofe  good  humour,   moft  un- 
clouded.    While  the  a6live  and  diligent  both  enliven  ! 
and  enjoy  foeiety,  the  idle  are  not   only  a   burden  to  \ 
themfelves,    but  a  burden  to  thofe  with  whom  they  are  ' 
connected  ;  a  nuifance  to  all  whom  they  opprefs  with 
their  company. 

Enough  has  now  beenfaid  to  convince  every  think-  • 
ingperfon,  of  the  folly,  the  guilt,  and  the  mifery,  off 
an  idle  ilate.  Let  thefe  admonitions  llir  us  up  to 
exert  ourfelves  in  our  different  occupations,  with  that' 
virtuous  a6livity  which  becomes  men  and  Chriftians.  \ 
Let  us  arife  from  the  bed  of  floth  ;  diftribute  our  time ; 
with  attention  and  care  ;  and  improve  to  advantage : 
the  opportunities  which  Providence  has  beftowed. — <■ 
The  material  bufmefs  in  which  our  feveral  flations  en- 1 
gage  us,  may  often  prove  not  fufficlent  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  our  time  and  attention.  In  the  life  even  of 
•bufy  men,   there  are  frequent  intervals  of  leifure.  Let 
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them  take  care,  that  into  thefc,  none  of  the  vices  of 
idlenefs  creep.  Let  fome  fecondary,  fome  fiibfidiary 
employment,  of  a  fair  and  laudable  kind,  be  always  at 
hand  to  fill  up  thofe  vacant  fpaces  of  life,  which  too 
many  ailign,  either  to  corrupting  amufements,  or  to 
mere  ina6lion.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  entire 
idlenefs  always  borders,  either  on  mifery,  or  on  guilt. 
At  the  fame  time,  letthe  courfe  of  our  employments 
be  ordered  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  carrying  them  on, 
we  may  be  alfo  promoting  our  eternal  intereft.  With 
the  bufmefs  of  the  world,  let  us  properly  intermix  the 
exercifes  of  devotion.  By  religious  duties,  and  vir- 
tuous adlions,  let  us  ftudy  to  prepare  ourfelves  for  a 
better  world.  In  themidft  of  our  labours  for  this  life, 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  we  muft  "  firfl  feek 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteoufnefs  ;  and  give 
diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  eledlion  fure  :"  other- 
wife,  how  a6live  foever  we  may  feem  to  be,  our  M^hole 
a6livity  will  prove  only  a  laborious  idlenefs  :  we  lliall 
appear  in  the  end,  to  have  been  bufy  to  no  purpofe, 
or  to  a  purpofe  worfe  than  none.  Then  only  we  ful- 
fill the  proper  character  of  Chriftians,  w^hen  we  join 
that  pious  zeal  which  becomes  us  as  the  fervants  of 
God,  with  that  induftry  which  is  required  of  us,  as 
good  members  of  fociety  ;  when,  according  to  the  ex- 
hortation of  the  Apoftle,  we  are  found  "  not  llothful 
in  bufmefs,"  and,  at  the  fame  time,  "  fervant  in  fpirit, 
fcrving  the  Lord."  blair. 

SECTION    V. 

The  choice  of  our  situation  in  life^  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance. 
The  influence  of  a  new  fituation  of  external  fortune 
I  j  is  fo  great  j  it  gives  fo  different  a  turn  to  our  temper 
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and  afFedlions,  to  our  views  and  desires,  that  no  man 
can  foretell  what  his  chara6ler  would  prove,  lliould 
be  either  raifed  or  depreffed  in  his  circumftances,  in 
a  remarkable  degree  j  or  placed  in  fome  fphere  of  ac- 
tion, widel}-  different  from  that  to  which  he  has  been 
accuftomed  in  former  life. 

The  feeds  of  various  qualities,   good  and  bad,  lie  in 
all  our  hearts.     But  until  proper  occasions  ripen,    and 
bring  them  forward,  they  lie  there  inaftive  and  dead. 
They  are  covered  up  and  concealed  within  the  receffes  , 
of  our  nature  :  or,  if  they  fpring  up  at  all,  it  is  under 
fuchan  appearance  as  is  frequently  miflaken,  even  by 
ourfelves.     Pride,  for  inftance,  in  certain  situations^ 
has  no  opportunity  of  difplaying  itfelf,  but  as  magna- 
nimity, or  fenfe  of  honour.  Avarice  appears  as  necef- 
fary  and  laudable  economy.     What  in  one  flation  of  , 
life  would  difcover  itfelf  to  be  cov/ardice  and  bafenefs  | 
of  mind,  paffes  in  another  for  prudent  circumfpe6tion.' 
What  in  the  fulnefs  of  power  would  prove  to  be  cruel-, 
ty  and  oppreffion,   is  reputed,   in  a  fubordinate  rank, ; 
no  more  than  the  exercife  of  proper  difcipline.  For  a  r 
while,  the  man  is  known  neither  by  the  world,  nor  by 
himfelf,  to  be  whathe  truly  is.     But  bring  him  into  a  , 
new  situation  of  life,  which  accords  with  his  predomi-  ' 
nant  difposition  ;  which  ftrikes  on  certain  latent  qual- 
ities of  his  foul,  and  awakens  them  into  aclion  ;  and  as 
the  leaves  of  a  flower  gradually  unfold  to  the  fun,  fo 
fhall  all  his  true  chara6ler  open  full  to  view. 

This  may,  in  one  light,  be  accounted  not  fo  much! 
an  alteration  of  chara(?ier,  produced  b}'  a  change  of 
circumvlances,  as  n  difcovery  brought  forth  of  the  real 
chara6ler,  vvhich  formerly  lay  concealed.  Yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  true  that  the  man  himfglf  vmdergoes  a 
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change.  For  opportunity  being  given  for  certain  dif- 
pofitions,  which  had  been  dormant,  to  exert  themfelves 
without  reftraint,  they  of  courfe  gather  ftrength.  By 
means  of  the  afcendancy  which  they  gain,  other  parts 
of  the  temper  are  borne  down  ;  and  thus  an  alteration 
is  made  in  the  svhole  ftru6\ure  and  fyftem  of  the  foul. 
He  is  a  truly  wife  and  good  man,  who,  through  Divine 
affiftance,  remains  fuperior  to  this  influence  of  fortune 
on  his  chara6ler  ;  who,  having  once  imbibed  worthy 
fentiments,  andeftabliilied  proper  principles  of  action, 
continues  conftant  to  thefe,  whatever  his  circumftances 
be  ;  maintains,  throughout  all  the  changes  of  his  life, 
one  uniform  and  fupported  tenor  of  condu6l  ;  and 
what  he  abhorred  as  evil  and  wicked  in  the  beginning 
of  his  days,  continues  to  abhor  to  the  end.  But  how 
rare  is  it  to  meet  with  this  honourable  confiftency 
nmong  men,  while  they  are  palling  through  the  differ- 
ent (lations  and  periods  of  life  I  When  the}'  are  fetting 
out  in  the  world,  before  their  minds  have  been  greatly 
"mifled  or  debafed,  they  glow  with  generous  emotions, 
and  look  with  contempt  on  what  is  fordid  and  guilty. 
But  advancing  farther  in  life,  and  inured  by  degrees 
to  the  crooked  ways  of  men  ;  prefling  through  the 
crowd,  and  the  buflle  of  the  world  ;  obliged  to  contend 
with  this  man's  craft,  and  that  mian's  fcom;  accuftomed, 
fometimes,  to  conceal  their  fentiments,  and  often  to 
flifle  their  feelings,  they  become  at  laft  hardened  in 
heart,  and  familiar  with  corruption.  Who  would  not 
!  drop  a  tear  over  this  fad,  but  frequent  fall  of  human 
;  probity  and  honour  !  Who  is  not  humbled,  when  he 
[  beholds  the  refined  fentiments  and  high  principles  on 
which  we  are  fo  ready  to  value  ourfelves,  brought  to 
fuch  a  fliameful  iffue  ;  and  man,  with  all  his  boafted  at- 
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tainnients  of  reafon,  difcovered  fo  often  to  be  the 
creature  of  his  external  fortune,  moulded  and  formed 
by  the  incidents  of  his  life  1 

Let  us  for  a  moment  refle6l  on  the  dangers  which 
arife  fromftations  of  power  and  greatnefs  ;  efpecially 
when  the  elevation  of  men  to  thefe  has  been  rapid  and 
fudden.  Few  have  the  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  re- 
quifite  for  bearing  fuch  a  change  jvith  temperance  and 
felf-command.  The  refpedl  which  is  paid  to  the  great, 
and  the  fcope  which  their  condition  affords  for  the  in- 
duigence  of  pleafure,'are  perilous  circumstances  to  vir- 
tue. When  men  live  among  their  equals,  and  are  ac- 
customed to  encounter  the  hardiliips  of  life,  they  are 
of  courfe  reminded  of  their  mutual  dependence  on 
each  other,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  upon  God. 
But  when  they  are  highly  exalted  above  their  fellows, 
they  meet  with  fev/  obje6us  to  awaken  ferious  reflec- 
tion, and  with  many  to  feed  and  inflame  their  paffions. 
They  are  apt  to  feparate  their  interest  from  that  of  all. 
around  them  ;  to  wrap  themfelves  up  in  their  vain 
grandeur  ;  and,  in  the  lap  of  indolence  and  felfifli  plea- 
fure,  to  acquire  a  cold  indifference  to  the  concerns 
even  of  thofe  whom  they  call  their  friends.  The  fan- 
cied independence  into  w^hichthey  are  lifted  up,  isad- 
verfc  to  fentiments  of  piety,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  in 
their  heart. 

But  v-'c  are  not  to  imagine,  that  elevated  stations  in 
the  world  furniili  the  only  formidable  trials  to  which 
our  virtue  is  expofed.  It  will  be  found,  that  v/e  are 
liable  to  no  fewer,  nor  lefs  dangerous  temptations,  from 
the  oppofite  extreme  of  poverty  and  deprelTion.  "When 
men  who  have  known  better  days  are  thro  v.  n  down 
into  abjecl  fituations  of  fortune,  their  fpirits  are  broken 
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and  their  tempers  foured  :  envy  rankles  in  their  breaft 
at  fuch  as  are  more  fuccefsful:  the  providence  of 
Heaven  is  accufed  in  fecret  murmers  ;  and  the  fenfe 
of  mifery  isready  to  pufli  them  into  attrocious  crimes, 
in  order  to  better  their  flate.  Among  the  inferior 
claffes  of  mankind,  craft  and  diihonefty  are  too  often 
found  to  prevail.  Low  and  penurious  circumfianccs 
deprefs  the  human  powers.  They  deprive  men  of  the 
proper  means  of  knowledge  and  improvem.ent  ;  and 
where  ignorance  is  grofs,  it  is  always  in  hazard  of  en- 
gendering profligacy. 

Hence  it  has  been,  generally,  the  opinicii  of  Vvlfe 
men  in  all  ages,  that  there  is  a  certain  middle  ccrdi- 
tion  of  life,  equally  remote  from  either  of  thofe  ex- 
tremes of  fortune,  which,  though  it  warits  not  aifo  its 
own  dinigers,  yet  is,  on  the  Vvhole,  the  (late  mcR  fa- 
vourable both  to  virtue  and  to  happinefs.  For  there, 
luxury  and  pride  on  the  one  hand,  hcivi  r^Cx  op^-o^tu- 
nity  to  ener\'ate  or  intoxicate  the  mind,  nor  want  and 
dependence  on  the  other,  to  fmk  and  debafc  it  ;  there, 
all  the  native  afie'ilions  of  the  foul  have  the  freefl  and 
faireft  exercife,  the  equality  of  men  is  felt,  frienddiips 
are  formed,  and  improvements  of  every  fore  are  pur- 
fued  with  moft  fuccefs  ;  there,  men  are  prompted  to 
induftry  without  being  overcome  by  toil,  and  their 
powers  called  forth  into  exertion,  v/ithout  being  either 
fuperfeded  bv  two  much  abundance,  or  baffled  by  infii- 
perable  difficulties  ;  there,  a  mixture  of  comforts  and 
of  wants,  at  once  av\^akens  their  gratitude  to  God,  and 
reminds  ';  m  of  their  dependence  on  his  aid  ;  and 
therefore,  in  this  (late,  men  feem  to  enjoy  life  to  moil 
advantage,  and  to  be  leaft  expofed  to  the  fnares  of 
vice.' 

S     2 
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From  what  has  been  faid,  we  learn  the  importance 
of  attending,  with  the  utmofl  care,  to  the  choice  which 
we  make  of  our  employment  and  condition  in  life.  It 
has  been  Iliown,  that  our  external  fituation  frequently 
operates  powerfully  on  our  moral  chara6ler  ;  and  by 
confequence  that  it  is  flridlly  conne6led,  not  only  with 
cur  temporal  welfare,  but  with  our  eveilafting  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery.  He  who  might  have  paiTed  unblamed, 
and  upright,  through  certain  walks  of  life,  by  unhap- 
pily chooHng  a  road  where  he  meets  with  temptations 
too  ftrong  for  his  virtue,  precipitates  himfelf  into 
Ihame  here,  and  into  endlefs  ruin  hereafter.  Yet  how 
often  is  the  determination  of  this  mofl:  important  arti- 
cle left  to  the  chance  of  accidental  connexions,  or  fub- 
mitted  to  the  option  of  youthful  fancy  and  humour  I 
When  it  is  made  the  fubje6l  of  ferious  deliberation, 
hovf  feldom  have  they,  on  whom  the  decifion  of  it  de- 
per.dr.,  any  further  Yiew  Xhm  fo  to  difpofe  of  one  >Yho  is 
;  oming  out  into  llfcj  as  that  he  may  the  foonertbec6fti6 
rich,  or,  as  is  exprefi'ed,  make  his  w^ay  to  moft  ad- 
vantage in  the  world  !  Are  there  no  other  obje6ls  than 
this  to  be  attended  to,  in  fixing  the  plan  of  life  ? 
Are  there  not  facred  and  important  interefts  which 
deferve  to  be  confulted  ?— -We  would  not  willingly 
pUce  one  whofe  welfare  we  ftudied,  in  a  fituation  for 
which  v/e  were  convinced  that  his  abilities  were  un- 
equal, Tliefe,  therefore,  we  examine  with  care  ;  and 
on  them  we  reft  the  ground  of  our  decifion.  It  is, 
how^ever,  certain,  that  not  abilities  merely,  but  the 
turn  of  the  temper  and  the  heart,  require  to  bj-e  ex- 
amined with  equal  attention,  in  forming  th/:  plan^ 
of  future  eftablifliment.  Every  one  has  fome  peculiar; 
weaknefs,  fome  predominant  paffion,    which  ^xpofes' 
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him  to  temptations  of  one  kind  more  than  of  another. 
Early  this  may  be  difcernedto  Ihoot ;  and  from  its  firft 
rifings  its  future  growth  may  be  inferred.  Anticipate 
its  progrefs.  Confider  how  it  is  likely  to  be  afFe6ted, 
by  fuoceeding  occurences  in  life.  If  we  bring  one 
whom  we  are  rearing  up  into  a  fituation,  where  all 
the  furroanding  circumftances  fliall  cherilh  and  mature 
this  fatal  principle  in  his  nature,  we  become,  in  a  gi*eat 
meafure,  anfwerable  for  the  confequences  that  follow. 
In  vain  we  trufl  to  his  abilities  and  powers.  Vice  and 
corruption,  wdien  they  have  tainted  the  heart,  arc 
fufficicnt  to  overfet  the  greateft  abilities.  Nay,  too 
frequently  they  turn  them  againfl  the  pofTeiTor  ;  and 
render  them  the  inflruments  of  his  morefpeedy  ruin. 

BLAIR, 


SECTION    ri. 

The  vision  ofMirza;  exhibiting  a  piSture  cfhvmanuf^. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to 
the  cuftomof  my  forefathers,  I  always ]cept  holy,  after 
having  waflied  myfelf,  and  offered  up  my  morning 
devotions,  I  afcended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order 
to  pafs  the  refl  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
As  I  was  here  airing  myfelf  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  fell  into  a  profound  contemplation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  life  ;  and  paffing  from  one  though(  to  another, 
Surely,  faid  I,  man  is  but  afhadow,  and  life  a  dream. 
Whilft  I  was  thus  mufmg,  I  caft  my  eyes  towards  the 
fummit  of  a  rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I 
difcovered  one  in  the  habitof  afliepherd,  but  who  was 
in  reality  a  being  of  fuperior  nature.     I   drew  near 
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with  profound  reverence,  and  fell  down  at  his  feet. 
The  genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  companion 
and  affability,  that  familiarized  him  to  my  imagination, 
and  at  once  difpelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehenfions 
with  which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me  from  the 
ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  Mirza,  faidhe,  I 
have  heard  thee  in  thy  foiiloquies  ;  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  the  rock, 

and  placing  me  on  the  top  of  it.  Call  thy  eyes  eaftward, 

faid  he,  and  tell  me  what  thou  feefl.     I  fee,  faid  I,  a 

huge  valley,   and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling 

through  it.     The  valley  that  thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  the 

vale  of  mifery  ;   and  the  tide  of  water  that  thou  feeft, 

is  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity.     What  is  the  rea- 

fon,  faid  I,  that  the  tide  I  fee  rifes  out  of  a  thick  mift 

at  one  end,  and  again  lofes  itfelf  in  a  thick  mift  at  the 

other  ?  What  thou  feeft,  faid  he,    is  that  portion  of 

eternity  which  is  called  Time,  meafuredoutbythefun, 

and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its 

confumm.ation.  Examine  now,  faidhe,  this  fea  that  is 

bounded  with  darknefs  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what 

thou  difcovereft  in  it.     I  fee  a  bridge,  faid  I,  ftanding 

in  themidft  of  the  tide.     The  bridge  thou  feeft,   faid 

he,  is  human   life  ;    confider  it  attentively.     Upon  a 

more  leifurely  furvey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  consifted  of 

three  fcore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  feveral  broken 

arches,  which,  added  to  thofe  that  were  entire,  made 

up  the  number  about  an  hundred.     As  I  was  counting 

the  arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consifted 

at  first  of  a  thoufand  ;  but  that  a  great  flood  fwept  away 

the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I 

now  beheld  it.  But  tell  me  further,  faid  he,  what  thou 

cVifcoverest  on  it.     !  fee  multitudes  of  people  paiTmg 
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over  it,  faid  I,  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end 
of  It.  As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  faw  feveral  of 
the  paffengers  dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the 
great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and,  upon  fur- 
ther exa:>iination,  perceived  there  were  innumerable 
trap  doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which  the 
paffengers  no  fooner  trod  upon,  than  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  difappeared. — 
Thefe  hidden  pitfalls  were  fet  very  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  fo  that  throngs  of  people  no  foon- 
er broke  through  the  cloud  than  many  fell  into  them. 
Thev  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multipli- 
ed and  lay  clofer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arch- 
es that  were  entire.  There  were  indeed  fome  perfons, 
but  their  number  was  very  fmall,  that  continued  a  kind 
of  hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell 
through  one  after  another,  being  quite  tired  andfpent 
with  fo  long  a  walk. 

I  paffedfome  time  in  the  contemplation  of  this  won- 
derful ftru6lure,  and  the  great  variety  of  obje6\s  vrhich 
it  prefented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly, to  fee  feveral  dropping  unexpedledly  in  the 
midft  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thing 
that  flood  by  them,  to  fave  themfelves.  Some  were 
looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  pofture, 
and,  in  the  midfl  of  a  fpeculation,  {tumbled  and  fell 
out  of  fight.  Multitudes  were  very  bufy  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  bubbles,  that  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and  dan- 
ced before  them  ;  but  often,  when  they  thought  them- 
felves within  the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed 
and  down  they  funk.  In  this  confufion  of  obje<5\s,  I 
obferved  fome  with  fcimitars  in  their  hands,  and  o- 
thers  with  luinalsj  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge, 
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thrusting  feveral  perfons  on  trap-doors  which  did  not 
feem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  might  have 
efcaped  had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfelf  in  this  melan- 
choly profpecl,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon 
it.  Take  thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  faid  he,  and  tell 
me  if  thou  feest  any  thing  thou  dost  not  comprehend. 
Upon  looking  up,  What  mean,  faid  I,  thofe  great 
flights  of  birds  that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  fettling  upon  it  from  time  to  time  ?  I  fee 
vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and  among  ma- 
ny other  feathered  creatures,  feveral  little  winged 
boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle 
arches.  Thefe,  faid  the  genius,  are  envy,  avarice, 
fuperstition,  defpair,  love,  with  the  like  cares  and 
paffions  that  infest  human  life. 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  figh  :  Alas,  faid  I,  man  w^as 
made  in  vain  !  how  is  he  given  away  to  miifery  and 
mortality !  tortured  in  life,  and  fvvallowed  up  in  death  I 
The  genius  being  moved  with  compaffion  towards  me, 
bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a  profpe6l.  Look  no 
more  faid  he,  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  existence, 
in  his  fetting  out  for  eternity  ;  but  cast  thine  eye  on 
that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  feveral 
generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.  I  directed 
my  fight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  not  the 
good  genius  strengthened  it  with  any  fapernatural  force, 
or  diflipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  before  too  thick 
for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I  faw^  the  valley  opening  at 
the  farther  end,  and  fpreading  forth  into  an  immenfe 
ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of  adamant  running 
through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts.     The  clouds  still  rested  on  one  half  of  it 
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infomuch  that  I  could  difcover  nothing  in  it ;  but  the 
other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean,  planted  with  in- 
numerable iflands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  interwoven  with  a  thoufand  little  ihining 
feas  that  ran  among  them.  I  could  fee  perfons  dreiTed 
in  glorious  habits,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  paf- 
fmg  among  the  trees,  lying  dow^n  by  the  fides  of  foun- 
tains, or  refting  on  beds  of  flowers.  Gladnefs  grew  in 
me  at  the  difcovery  of  fo  delightful  a  fcene.  I  wiihed 
for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to 
thofe  happy  feats  ;  but  the  genius  told  me  there  was  no 
paflage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of  death  that 
I  faw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge.  The 
iQands,  faid  he,  that  liefo  frefli  and  green  before  thee, 
and  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
fpotted  as  far  as  thou  canft  fee,  are  more  in  number 
than  the  fands  on  the  fea-fhore.  There  are  myri  ads  of 
jfiands  behind  thofe  which  thou  here  difcovere  ft,  reach- 
w^  further  than  tblue  eye,  or  even  thine  imagination, 
can  extend  itfelf.  Thefe  are  manfions  of  good 
men  after  death,  who,  according  to  the  degree  and 
kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they  excelled,  are  diflributed 
among  thefe  feveral  iflands,  which  abound  with  plea- 
fares  of  different  kinds  and  degrees,  fuitable  to  the 
reliilies  and  perfeclions  of  thofe  v/ho  are  fettled  in 
them  :  every  ifland  is  aparadife  accommodated  to  its 
refpedive  inhabitants.  Are  notthef:>,  O  Mirza,  habi- 
tations Vv'orth  contending  for?  Does  life  appear  miferable 
that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a  reward  1 
Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  fo  happy 
an  exiftence  I  Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who 
has  fuch  an  eternity  referved  for  him. — I  gazed  with 
inexpreffible   pleafure    on  thefe   happy  iflands.      At 
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length,  faid  I,  fl^iowme  now,  Ibefeechthee,  the  fecrets 
that  lie  hid  under  thofe  dark  clouds,  which  cover  the 
ocean  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock  of  adamant.  The 
genius  making  me  noanfwer,  I  turned  about  to  addrefs 
myleif  to  him  a  fecond  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had 
left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vifion  which  I  had 
been  fo  long  contemplating  ;  but  inftead  of  the  rolling 
tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  iflands,  I  faw 
nothmg  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
©xen,  iheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  fides  of  it. 

SPECTATOR. 


SECTION  VII, 

CharaSler  of  the  Great  Founder  of  Christianity, 

Never  was  there  on  earth  any  other  perfon  of  fo 
extraordinary  a  chara6ler  as  the  Founder  of  our  reli- 
gion. In  him  we  uniformly  fee  a  mildnefs,  dignity, 
and  compofure,  and  a  perfe6lion  of  wifdom  and  of 
goodnefs,  that  plainly  point  him  out  as  a  fuperior 
being.  But  his  fuperiority  was  all  in  his  own  divine 
mind.  He  had  none  of  thofe  outward  advantages  that 
have  diftinguifhed  all  other  law-givers.  He  had  no 
influence  in  the  ftate  ;  he  had  no  wealth  ;  he  aimed  at 
no  vrorldly  power.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  carpenter's 
v/ife,  and  he  was  himfelf  a  carpenter.  So  poor  were 
his  reputed  parents,  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
mother-could  obtain  no  better  lodgin  g  than  a  ft  able, 
and  fo  poor  was  he  himfelf,  that  he  often  had  no  lodg- 
ing at  all.  That  he  had  no  advantages  of  education,  we 
may  infer  from  the  furprife  expreffed  by  his  neighbours 
on  hearing  him  fpeak  in  the  fynagogue  ;  "  Whence 
hath  this  manthefe  things?  What  wifdom  is  this  which 
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is  given  him?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  fon  of  Mary? 
Are  not  his  brethren  and  fillers  with  us  ?"  This  point, 
however,  we  need  not  infift  on  ;  as  from  no  education, 
that  his  own  or  any  other  country  could  have  afforded, 
was  it  pOiTible  for  him  to  derive  that  fupernatural 
wifdom  and  power,  that  fan6lity  of  life,  and  that  purity 
of  do^lrine,  which  fo  eminently  dillinguilli  him.  His 
firft  adherents  were  a  few  fifliermen  ;  for  whom  he  was 
fo  far  from  making  any  provifion,  that,  when  he  fent 
them  out  to  preach  repentance  and  heal  difeafes,  they 
were,  by  his  defire,  furniflied  w4th  nothing,  but  one 
coat,  a  pair  of  fandals,  and  a  flafF.  He  went  about,  in 
great  humility  and  meeknefs,  doing  good,  teaching 
wifdom,  and  glorifying  God,  for  the  fpace  of  about 
three  years  after  the  commencement  of  his  miniftry  ; 
and  then,  as  he  himfelf  had  forefeen  and  foretold,  he 
was  publickly  crucified. — This  is  the  great  perfonage, 
who  at  this  day  gives  law  to  the  world.  This  is  he, 
who  has  been  the  author  of  virtue  and  happinefs  to 
millions  and  millions  of  the  human  race.  And  this  is  he 
whom  the  wifeft  and  beft  men  that  ever  lived  have 
reverenced  as  a  Divine  Perfon,  and  gloried  in  as  the 
deliverer  and  faviour  of  mankind.  dr.  beattie. 


SECTION      VIII, 

The  spirit  and  laxvs  of  Christianity  superior  to  those  of 
every  other  religion. 

The  morality  of  the  gofpel  gives  it  an  infinite  fupe- 
j    riority  over  all  fyftems  of  doflrine  that  ever  vf  ere  devi- 
'    fed  by  man.    Were  our  lives  and  opinions  to  be  regu- 
lated as  it  prefcribes,  nothing  would  be  wanting  to  make 
I   us  happy:  there  would  be  no  injiiflice,no  impiety,  no 
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diforderly  paffions.  Harmony  and  love  would  uni- 
verfallv  prevail.  Every  man,  content  with  his  lot, 
refigned  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  a 
happy  eternity  is  before  him,  would  pafs  his  days  in 
tranquillity  and  joy,  to  which  neither  anxiety,  nor  pain, 
nor  even  the  fear  of  death,  could  ever  give  any  inter- 
ruption. The  bed  fyllem  of  pagan  ethics  are  very 
imperfe6\,  and  not  free  from  abfurdity ;  and  in  them 
are  recommended  modes  of  thinking  unfuitable  to 
human  nature,  and  modes  of  condu6l  which,  though 
they  might  have  been  ufeful  in  a  political  view,  did  not 
tend  to  virtue  and  happinefs  univerfal.  But  of  all  our 
Lord's  inftitutions  the  end  and  aim  is,  to  promote  the 
happinefs,  by  promoting  the  virtue,  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  next  place  j  his  peculiar  do6lrines  are  not 
like  any  thing  of  human  contrivance.  "  Never  man 
fpake  like  this  man."  One  of  the  firft  names  given  to 
that  difpenfation  of  things  which  he  came  to  introduce, 
was  the  kingdom,  or  the  reign,  of  heaven.  It  was 
juftly  fo  called ;  being  thus  diftinguifhed,  not  only  from 
the  religion  of  Mofes,  the  fan6lions  whereof  related  to 
the  prefent  life,  but  alfo  from  every  human  fcheme  of 
moral,  political,  or  ecclefiaflical  legiflation. 

The  views  of  the  heathen  moralift  extended  not 
beyond  this  world  ;  thofe  of  the  Chriftianare  fixed  on 
that  which  is  to  come.  The  former  was  concerned  for 
his  own  country  only  or  chiefly ;  the  latter  takes  con- 
cern in  the  happinefs  of  all  men,  of  all  nations,  con- 
ditions, and  capacities.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the 
ancient  philofophers,  fpoke  of  a  future  ftate  of  retri- 
bution as  a  thing  defirable,  and  not  improbable  :  reve- 
lation fpeaks  of  it  as  certain  ;  and  of  the  prefent  life  as 
a  fiate  of  trial,  wherein  virtue  orholinefs  is  neceffary, 
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not  only  to  entitle  us  to  that  fiilvation  which,  through 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  merits  of  his  Son,  Chrifiians 
are  taught  to  look  for,  but  alfo  to  prepare  us,  by  habits 
of  piety  and  benevolence,  for  a  reward,  which  none 
but  the  pure  in  heart  can  receive,  or  could  relifli. 

The  duties  of  piety,  as  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned, 
were  not  much  attended  to  by  the  heathen  lawgivers. 
Cicero  coldly  ranks  them  v»-ith  the  focial  virtues,  and 
fays  very  little  about  them.  The  facrifices  were  mere 
ceremony.  And  what  the  Stoicks  taught  ofrefjgnatioii 
to  the  v/ill  of  heaven,  or  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  was  fo 
repugnant  tofome  of  their  other  tenets,  that  little  good 
could  be  expected  from  it.  But  of  every  Chriflian 
virtue  piety  is  an  effential  part.  The  love  and  the  fear 
ofGodrnuft  every  moment  prevail  in  the  heart  of  a 
follower  of  Jefas  ^  and  whether  he  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  he  do,  it  muit  all  be  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator.  How  different  this  from  the  ^/hilofophy  of 
C^reece  and  Rome  ! 

In  a  word,  the  heathen  morality,  eveil  in  its  beft 
form,  th^t  is,  as  two  or  tL-fee  of  t.Vir  bell  philofophers 
taught  it,  amounts  to  lit  Je  eiore  chan  this  :  *'  Be  ufeful 
to  yourfeives,  your  friends,  and  your  country  ;  fo  Ihall 
you  be  refpeflable  while  you  live,  and  honoured  when 
you  die ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  may  receive  a  reward 
in  another  life.-'  The  language  of  the  Chriflian  law- 
giver is  different.  ''  The  world  is  not  worthy  of  the 
ambition  of  an  immortal  being.  Its  honours  and  plea- 
fures  have  a  tendency  to  debafe  the  mind,  and  dif- 
qualify  it  for  future  happinefs.  Set  therefore  your 
aife<5iions  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the 
earth.  Let  it  be  your  fupreme  defire  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  God  j  and,  by  a  courfe  of  difcipline,  prepare 
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yourfelves  for  a  re-admiiTion  into  that  rank  which  was 
forfeited  b/  the  fall ;  and  f  )Y  bei  ig  again  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  atid 
h  on o  ar  eve  rl a ! \  i  r  g. " 

What  an  elevation  muft  it  give  to  our  pious  affec- 
tions, to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  and  his 
Providence,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture  I  We  are 
there  taught,  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  innocent  and  happy  :  and  that  he  had  no  fooner 
fallen  into  fm,  than  his  Creator,  infiead  of  abandoning 
him,  and  his  offspring,  to  the  natural  coniequences  of 
his  difobedience,  and  of  their  heredkarv  depravity, 
was  pleaCed  to  begin  a  wonderful  difpenfation  of  grace, 
in  order  to  rofcue  from  perdition,  and  raife  again  to 
happinefs,  as  many  as  Ihould  acquiefce  in  the  terms  of 
the  offered  falvation,  and  regulate  their  lives  ac- 
cordingly. 

By  the  facred  books,  that  contain  the  hiflory  of  this 
difpenfation,  we  are  further  taught,  that  God  is  a  fpirit, 
unchangeable,  and  eternal,  univerfally  prefent,  and  ab- 
folatelv  perfe6t  ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  fear  him,  as  a 
beinc*  of  confummate  purity  and  inflexible  juftice,  and 
to  love  him  as  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of 
all  confolation  ;  to  truft  in  him  as  the  fi-iend,  the 
comforter,  and  the  almighty  guardian  of  all  who  believe 
and  obey  him  ;  to  rejoice  in  him  as  the  bed  of  Beings, 
and  adore  him  as  the  greateft. — We  are  taught,  that 
he  will  make  allowance  for  the  frailties  of  our  nature, 
and  pardon  the  fms  of  thofe  who  repent  : — and,  that 
we  may  fee,  in  theflrongefl  light,  his  peculiar  benig- 
nity to  the  human  race,  we  are  taught,  that  he  gave. 
his  onlv  Son  as  our  ranfom  and  deliverer  ;  and  we  are 
not  only  permitted,  but  commanded,  to  pray  to  bim, 
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and  addrefs  him  as  our  Father: — we  are  taught, 
morem^er,  that  the  evils  incident  to  this  ftate  of  trial 
are  permitted  by  him,  in  order  to  exercife  our  virtue, 
and  prepare  us  for  a  future  (late  of  never-endinjj 
felicity  ;  and  that  thefe  momentary  afRiclions  are 
pledges  of  his  paternal  love,  and  fuall,  if  we  receive 
them  as  fucb,  and  venerate  them  accordingly,  work  out 
for  us  "an  exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight  of  glon  .'' 
If  thefe  hopes  and  thefefentiments  contribute  more  to 
our  happinefs,  and  to  the  puiiiication  of  our  nature, 
than  any  thing  '^Ife  in  the  world  can  do,  furely  that 
religion,  to  which  alone  we  owe  thefe  fentiments  and 
hopes,  mull  be  the  greatefl  bleffing  that  ever  was 
conferred  on  the  pofterity  of  Adam. 

Chriftianity  propofes  to  our  imitation  the  higheft 
examples  of  benevolence,  purity,  and  piety.  It  iliows, 
that  all  our  a6lions,  purpofe?,  and  thoughts,  are  to  us  of 
infinite  importance  ;  their  confequences  being  nothing 
lefs  than  happinefs  or  mifery  in  the  life  to  come  :  and 
thus  it  ODerates  moil  powerfully  on  our  felflove.  By 
teaching,  that  all  mankind  are  brethren  ;  by  com- 
manding us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourftlves  ;  and 
by  declaring  every  man  our  neighbour,  to  whom  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  good,  it  improves  bene- 
volence to  the  higheft  pitch.  By  prohibiting  revenge, 
malice,  pride,  vanity,  envy,  fenfuality  and  ccvetoufncfs, 
and  by  requiring  us  to  forgive,  to  pray  for,  and  tobleis 
our  enemies,  and  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  i]i?v 
fliould  do  to  us,  it  lays  a  reilraint  on  every  marlevolert 
and  turbulent  paiTion  ;  and  reduces  the  whole  of  focial 
virtue  to  two  or  three  precepts  ;  fo  brief,  that  they 
cannot  be  forgotten  ;  fo  plain,  that  they  cannot  be 
mifunderftood  ;     fo  reafonable,  that  no  man  of  fenfe 
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controverts  them  ;  and  fo  \Tell  fuited  to  human  nature 
and  human  affairs,  that  every  candid  mind  may  eafily, 
and  on  all  occaiions  apply  them  to  pra(5\ice. 

Chriftianity  recommends  the  {lri6left  felf-attention, 
by  this  awful  confideration,  that  God  is  continually 
prefent  with  us,  knows  what  we  think,  as  well  as  what 
we  do,  and  will  judge  the  world  in  righteoufnefs,  and 
render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  works.  It 
makes  us  confider  confcience,  as  his  voice  and  law 
within  us  ;  purity  of  heart,  as  that  w^hich  alone  can 
qualify  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  reward  ;  ^  and 
mutual  love,  or  charity,  as  that  without  which  all  other 
virtues  and  accomplifhm.ents  are  of  no  value  :  and,  by 
a  view  of  things  peculiarly  flriking,  it  caufes  vice  to 
appear  a  molt  pernicious  and  abominable  thing,  which 
cannot  efcape  punifhment.  In  a  word,  "  Chriftianity," 
as  Biiliop  Taylor  well  obferves,  "  is  a  do6lrine  in 
which  nothing  is  fuperliucas  or  burdenfome  ;  and  in 
v/hich  there  is  nothing  wanting,  which  can  procure 
happinefs  to  mankind,  or  by  which  God  can  be 
glorified."  dr.  beattie. 

SECTION    IX, 

Creation  the  produEl  of  Divine  Goodness, 

Creation  is  a  difplay  of  Supreme  goodnefs,  nolefs 
than  of  wifdom  and  pov/er.  It  is  the  communication 
of  numberlefs  benefits,  together  with  exiftence,  to  all 
who  live.  Juftly  is  the  earth  faid  to  be  "  full  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Lord."  Throughout  the  whole  fyftem 
of  things,  we  behold  a  manifeft  tendency  to  promote 
the  benefit  either  of  the  rational,  or  the  animal  crea- 
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tion.  In  ibme  parts  of  nature,  this  tendency  may  be 
lefs  obvious  than  in  others.  Objects,  which  to  us  leem 
ufelels,  or  hurtful,  may  fometimes  occur ;  and  ftrange 
it  were,  if  in  fo  vaft  and  complicated  a  fyftem,  difficul- 
ties of  this  kind  fhould  not  occafionally  prefent  them- 
felves  to  beings,  whofe  views  ar^  fo  narrow  and  limited 
as  ours.  It  is  well  knov/n,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
knowledge  of  nature  has  increafed  among  men,  thefe 
difficulties  have  diminiflied.  Satisfa6lory  accounts 
have  been  given  of  many  perplexing  appearances. 
Ufeful  and  proper  purpofes  have  been  found  to  be 
promoted,  by  objects  which  Vv  ere,  at  firft,  thought  un- 
profitable or  noxious. 

ivlalignant  mull  be  the  mind  of  that  pei-fon  ;  wath  a 
didorted  eye  he  mufl  have  contemplated  creation,  w^ho 
can  fufpe61;,  that  it  is  not  the  produ6lion  of  Infinite  Be- 
nignity and  Goodnefs.  How  many  clear  marks  of  be 
nevolent  intention  appear,  every  where  around  us  \ 
What  a  profuficn  of  beaut)-  and  ornament  is  poured 
forth  on  the  face  of  nature  !  What  a  magniiicent  fpec- 
tacie  prefented  to  the  view  of  man  1  'What  fup^ply  con- 
trived for  his  wants  !  What  a  variety  of  objects  fet 
before  him,  to  gratify  his  fenfes,  to  employ  his  under- 
fia\iding,  to  entertain  his  imagination,  to  cheer  and 
gladden  his  heart !  Indeed,  the  verv  exigence  of  the 
univerfe  is  aftanding  memorial  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Creator,  For  nothing  except  goodnefs  could  originalh- 
prompt  creation.  The  Supreme  Being,  fclf-exiftent 
and  ali-fufficient,  had  no  wants  which  he  could  feek  to 
fupply.  No  new  acceffion  of  felicity  or  glory  was  to  re- 
fult  to  him,  from  creatures  which  he  made.  It  was  good- 
nefs communicating  and  pouring  itfelf  fordi.  goodnefs 
delighting  to  impart  happinefs  in  all  its  forms,  whkh  io 
T  3 
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the  beginning  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. — 
Hence,  thofe  innumerable  orders  of  living  creatures 
with  which  the  earth  is  peopled  ;  from  the  lowed  clafs 
of  fenfitive  being,  to  the  higheft  rankof  reafon  and  in- 
telligence. Wherever  there  is  life,  there  is  fome  de- 
gree of  happinefs  ;  there  are  enjoyments  fuited  to  the 
different  powers  of  feeling  ;  and  earth,  and  air,  and 
water,  are,  with  magnificent  liberality,  made  to  teem 
with  life. 

Let  thofe  ftriking  difplays   of  Creating  Goodnefs 
call  forth,  on  cur  part,  refponfive  love,  gratitude,  and 
veneration.     To  this  great  Father  of  all  exiftence  and 
life,  to  Him  who  hath  raifedus  up  to  behold  the  light 
of  day,    and  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  which  his  world 
prefents,  let  our  hearts  fend  forth  a  perpetual  hymn  of 
praife.     Evening  and  morning  let  us  celebrate  Him, 
who  maketh  the  morning   and  the  evening  to  rejoice 
over  our  heads  ;  who,   "  openeth  his  hand,  and  fatis- 
fieth  the  defire  of  every  living  thing."    Let  us  rejoice, 
that  we  are   brought  into  a  world,  which   is  the  pro- 
du^lion  of  Infinite  Goodnefs  ;  and  over  which  a    Su- 
preme Intelligence  prefides.     Convinced  that  he  ha- 
teth  net  the  works   which   he  hath  made,    nor  hath 
brought  creatures  into  exigence,  merely  to  fuffer  un- 
necelTary  pain,  let  us,  even  in  the  midft  of  forrow,  re- 
ceive, with  calm  fubmiffion,  whatever  he  is  pleafed  to 
fend ;  thankful  for  what   he  beftcws  ;  and   fatisfied, 
that,  without  good  reafon,  he  takes  nothing  away. 

It  is  not  in  the  tremendous  appearances  of  power 
merely,  that  a  good  and  well-inflru6led  man  beholds 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  In  the  conflant  and  regu* 
lar  working  of  his  hands,  in  the  filent  operations  of 
his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  ever  going  on  throughout 
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nature,  he  delights  to  contemplate  and  adore  him. — 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  fruits  to  be  derived  from  that 
moreperfeCl  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  which  is  im- 
parted to  us  by  the  Chriflian  revelation.  Impreffing 
our  minds  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  all  his  attributes,  as  not 
wife  and  great  only,  but  as  gracious  and  merciful,  let 
it  lead  us  to  view  every  obje6l  of  calm  and  undifturbed 
nature,  with  a  perpetual  reference  to  its  Author.  We 
fliall  then  behold  all  the  fcenes  which  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  prefent,  with  more  refined  feelings,  and  fu- 
blimer  emotions,  than  they  who  regard  them  folely  as 
objects  of  curiofity,  or  amufement.  Nature  will  ap- 
pear animated,  and  enlivened,  by  the  prefence  of  its 
Author.  When  the  fun  rifes  or  fets  in  the  heavens  ; — 
when  fpring  paints  the  earth,  when  fummer  ihines  in 
its  glory,  when  autumn  pours  forth  its  fruits,  or  win- 
ter returns  in  its  awful  forms,  we  fliall  view  the  Crea- 
tor manifelling  himfelf  in  his  works.  V/e  fliall  meet 
his  prefence  in  the  fields.  AVe  fiiall  feel  his  influence 
in  the  cheering  beam.  We  fliall  hear  his  voice  in  the 
wind.  We  ftiall  behold  ourfelves  every  where  fur- 
rouaded  with  the  glory  of  that  univerfal  fpirit,  who 
fills,  pervades,  and,  upholds  all.  We  fliall  live  in 
the  world  as  in  a  great  and  augufl  temple  ;  where  the 
prefence  of  the  Divinity,  who  inhabits  it,  infpires  de- 
votion. BLAIR. 

SECTION    X, 

The  benefits  of  religions  retirement. 

An  entire  retreat  from  worldly  affairs,  is  not  what 
religion  requires  ;  nor  does  it  even  enjoin  a  great  re- 
treat from  them.     Some  ftations  of  life  would  not  per- 
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mit  this  ;  and  there  are  few  flations  which  render  it 
neceftary.  The  chief  field,  both  of  the  duty  and  of 
the  improvement  of  man,  lies  in  adlive  life.  By 
the  graces  and  virtues  w^hich  he  exercifes  amidll:  his 
fellow-creatures,  he  is  trained  up  for  heaven.  A  total 
retreat  from  the  world,  is  fo  far  from  being  the  per- 
fe6lion  of  religion,  that  fome  particular  cafes  except- 
ed, it  is  no  other  than  the  abufe  of  it. 

But,  though  entire  retreat  would  lay  us  afide  from 
the  part  for  which  Providence  chiefly  intended  us,  it 
is  certain,  that,  without  occafional  retirement,  we 
muft  aCt  that  part  very  ill.  There  will  be  neither 
confiftency  in  the  condu61;,  nor  dignity  in  the  charac- 
ter, of  one  who  fets  apart  no  fliare  of  his  time  for  me- 
ditation and  refleclion.  In  the  heat  and  buflle  of  life, 
while  palfion  is  every  moment  throv/ing  falfe  colours 
on  the  obje6ts  around  us,  nothing  can  be  viewed  in  a 
juft  light.  If  we  wiih that  reafon  ihould  exert  her  na- 
tive power,  w^e  muft  flep  afide  from  the  crowd,  into 
the  cool  and  iilent  ihade.  It  is  there  that,  with  fober 
and  fteady  eye,  Ihe  examines  what  is  good  or  ill,  what 
is  wife  orfoolilh,  in  human  condu6l  ;  Ihe  looks  back 
onthepaft,  fhe  looks  forward  to  the  future  ;  and  forms 
plans,  not  for  the  .  prefent  moment  only,  but  for  the 
whole  of  life.  Kov/  fliould  that  man  difcharge  any 
part  of  his  duty  aright,  who  never  fuffers  his  paffions 
to  cool  ?  and  how  fhould  his  paffions  cool,  who  is  en- 
gaged, without  interruption,  in  the  tumult  of  the 
world  ?  This  inceffant  ftir  may  be  called,  the  perpe- 
tual drunkennefs  of  life.  It  raifes  that  eager  fermen- 
tation of  fpirit,  which  will  be  ever  fending  forth  the 
dangerous  fumes  of  raflinefs  and  folly.  Whereas  he 
who  mingles  religious  retreat  with  worldly  affairs,  re- 
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mains  calm,  and  mader  of  himfelf.  He  is  not  v/hirl- 
ed  round,  and  rendered  giddy,  by  the  agitation  of 
the  world  ;  but,  from  that  facred  retirement,  in  which 
he  has  been  converfant  among  higher  objects,  comes 
forth  into  the  world  with  manly  tranquility,  fortified 
by  the  principles  which-  he  has  formed,  and  prepared 
for  whatever  may  befall. 

Ashe  who  is  unacquainted  with  retreat,  cannot  fuf- 
tain  any  character  with  propriety,  fo  neither  can  he 
enjoy  the  world  with  any  advantage.  Of  the  tv/o 
claiTes  of  men  who  are  moil  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this 
duty,  the  men  of  pleafure,  and  the  menof  bufmefs,  it  is 
hard  to  fay  which  fuffer  moft,  in  point  of  enjoyment, 
from  that  negle61:.  To  the  former,  every  moment  ap- 
pears to  be  loft,  which  partakes  not  of  the  vivacity  cf 
amufement.  To  connedl  one  plan  of  gaiety  with  ano- 
ther, is  their  whole  ftudy  ;  till,  in  a  very  iliort  time, 
nothing  remains  but  to  tread  the  fame  beaten  round  ;  to 
enjoy  what  they  have  already  enjoyed,  and  to  fee  v/hat 
they  have  often  feen.  Pleafures  thus  drawn  to  the 
dregs,  become  yapid  and  taftelefs.  What  might  have 
pie afed  long,  if  enjoyed  with  temperance,  and  min- 
gled with  retirement,  being  devoured  with  fuch  ea- 
ger hafte,  fpeedily  furfeits  anddifgufts.  Hence,  thefe 
are  the  perfons,  who,  after  having  rim  through  a  rapid 
courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having  glittered  for  a  few 
years  in  the  foremoll  line  of  public  amufemenls,  are 
the  molt  apt  to  fly  at  lail  to  a  melancholy  retreat ;  not 
led  by  religion  or  reafcn,  but  driven  by  difappointed 
hopes,  and  exhaufled  fpirlts,  to  the  penfive  conclufi- 
on,  that   "  all  is  vanity."  ^ 

If  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the  world  weara 
out  the  man  of  pleafure,  it  no  lefs  opprefics  the  man 
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of  bufinefs  and  ambition.  The  ftrongeil  fpirits  muft  at 
length  link  under  it.  The  happieft  temper  muft  be 
foured  by  inceffant  returns  of  the  oppontion,  the  in- 
conftanc}^,  and  treachery  of  men.  For  he  who  lives 
always  m  the  budle  of  the  world,  lives  in  a  perpetual 
vrarfare.  Here  an  enemy  encounters  ;  there,  a  rival 
fapplants  him.  The  ingratitude  of  a  friend  flings  him 
this  hour  ;  and  the  pride  of  a  fuperior  wounds  him 
the  next.  In  vain  he  flies  ibr  relief  to  trifling  amufe- 
nients.  Thefe  may  afford  a  temporary  opiate  to  care  ; 
butthey  cGinmunicate  no  firength  to  the  mind.  On 
the  contrary/,  they  leave  it  more  foft  and  defencelefs, 
when  molellations  and  injuries  renew  their  attack. 

Let  him  who  wifhes  for  an  effe6lual  cure  to  all  the 
wounds  which  the  world  can  infii6l,  retire  from  inter- 
courfe  with  men  to  intercourfe  with  his  Creator. — 
When  he  enters  into  his  clofet.  and  fnuts  the  door, 
let  him  friut  out,  at  the  fame  time,  all  intruficn  of 
worldly  care  ;  and  dwell  among  obje6ls  divine  and  im- 
mortal.— Thofe  fair  profpe61;s  of  order  and  peace,  fhall 
there  open  to  his  view,  v/hich  form  the  mcft  perfect 
contraft  to  the  confufion  and  mifery  of  this  earth.  The 
celeftial  inhabitants  quarrel  not;  among  them  there  is 
neither  ingratitude,  nor  envy,  nor  tumul*-.  Men  may 
harafs  one  another  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  cf  heaven 
concord  and  tranquillity  reign  for  ever. — From  fuch 
objefls,  there  beams  upon  the  mind  of  the  pious  man, 
a  pure  and  enlivening  light  ;  there  is  diffufed  over  his 
heart,  a  hoi;/  calm.  His  agitated  fpirit  reafsumesits  i 
firmnefs,  and  regains  it  peace.  The  world  flnks  in  its 
importance  ;  and  the  load  of  mortality  and  mifery  lo-  !' 
fesalmoft  all  its  weight.  The  "green  paftures"  open,  | 
and  the  "  ftill  waters"  flow  around  him,  befide  which 
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the  "  Shepherd  of  Ifrael"  guides  his  flock.  The  dif- 
Kirbances  and  alarms,  fo  formidable  to  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  the  tumults  of  the  world,  feem  to  him  on- 
ly like  thunder  rolling  afar  off ;  like  the  noife  of  dif- 
tant  waters,  whofe  found  he  hears,  whofe  courfe  he 
traces,  but  whofe  waves  touch  him  not. 

As  religious  retirement  is  thus  evidently  conducive 
to  our  happinefs  in  this  life,  fo  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  life  to  come.  He 
who  lives  always  in  public,  cannot  live  to  his  ovrn  foul. 
Our  converfation  and  intercourfe  Avith  the  world,  is, 
in  feveralrefpe6ls,  an  education  for  vice.  From  our 
earlieil  youth,  we  are  accuftomed  to  hear  riches  and 
honours  extolled  as  the  chief  pofleflions  of  man  ;  and 
propofed  to  us,  as  the  principal  aim  of  our  future  pur- 
fuits.  We  are  trained  up,  to  look  v/ith  admiration  on 
the  flattering  marks  of  diftin6lion  which  they  beftow. 
In  quefl;  of  thofe  fancied  bleflings,  we  fee  the  multi- 
tude around  us  eager  and  fervent.  Principles  of  duty, 
we  may,  perhaps,  hear  fometimes  inculcated  ;  but  we 
feldom  behold  them  brought  into  competition  with 
Dvorldly  profit.  The  foft  names,  and  plauhble  colours, 
under  which  deceit,  fenfuality,  and  revenge,  are  pre- 
fented  to  us  in  common  difcourfe,  weaken  by  degrees, 
our  natural  fenfe  of  the  diftin^lion  between  good  and 
evil.  We  often  meet  with  crimes  authorifed  by  hiph 
examples,  and  rewarded  with  the  careiTes  and  fmiles 
9f  the  world.  Thus  breathinghahitually  a  contagious 
air,  how  certain  is  our  ruin,  unlefs  v/e  fometimes  re- 
^  treat  from  this  peP.ilentiai  region,  and  feek  for  proper 
corre(5lives  of  the  diforders  which  are  contra(5led 
there  ?  Religious  retirement  both  abates  the  difeafe, 
and  furniflies  the  remedy.     It  leffens  the  corrupting 
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influence  of  the  world ;  and  it  gives  opportunity  for 
better  principles  to  exert  their  power.  Solitude 
is  the  hallowed  ground  which  religion  hath,  in  every 
age,  chofen  for  her  own.  There,  her  infpiration  is 
felt,  and  her  fecret  myfleries  elevate  the  foul  ;  there, 
falls  the  tear  of  contrition  ;  there,  rifes  towards 
heaven  the  figh  of  the  heart ;  there,  melts  the  foul  with  : 
all  the  tendernefs  of  devotion,  and  pours  itfelf  forth  , 
before  him  who  made,  and  him  who  redeemed  it. 
How  can  any  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  fuch  em- 
ployments of  mind,  be  fit  for  heaven  ?  If  heaven  be 
the  habitation  of  pure  afre6tions,  and  of  intelle^lual 
joy,  can  fuch  a  (late  bereliflied  by  him  who  is  ahvays 
immerfed  among  fenfible  obje6\s,  and  has  never  ac-\ 
quired  any  tafte  for  the  pleafures  of  the  underftanding, 
and  the  heart. 

The  great  and  the  worthy,  the  pious  and  the  virtu*, 
ous,  have  ever  been  addi6led  to  ferious  retirement. 
It  is  the  chara6leri(lic  of  little  and  frivolous  minds,  to 
be  vvhoUy  occupied  with  the  vulgar  obje6ls  of  life. — 
Thefe  nil  up  their  defires,  and  fupply  all  the  entertain- 
ment which  their  coarfe  apprehenfions  canreliili.    But 
a  more  refined  and   enlarged  mind  leaves  the  world 
btJ.ind  it,  feels  a  call  for   higher  pleafures,  and  feeks' 
them  in  retreat.  The  man  of  public  fpirit  has  recourfe 
to  it,  in  order  to  form  plans  for  general  good  ;  the 
man  of  genius,    in  order    to  dwell  on  his  favourite  ] 
themes  :  the  philcfopher,   to  purfue  his  dlfcoveries  j  ,! 
the  faint,   to  improve  himfelf  in  grace.     ''  Ifaac  went  : 
out  to  meditate  in  the   fields,  at  the  evening  tide."— ' 
David,  aniidit  all  the  fplendour  of  royalty,  often  bears 
witnefs  both  to  the  pleafure  which  he  received,  and  to 
the  benefit  which  he  reaped,  from  devout  meditation. 
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Our  bleffed  Saviour  himfelf,  though  of  all  who  ever 
lived  on  earth  he  needed  leaft  the  affiftance  of  religious 
retreat,  yet,  by  his  frequent  pra^lice,  has  done  it  fignal 
honour.  Often  were  the  garden,  the  mountain,  and 
the  filence  of  the  night,  fought  by  him,  for  intercourfe 
with  Keaven.  "  When  he  had  fent  the  multitude 
awav,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain,  apart,  to  pray.'' 

The  world  is  the  great  deceiver,  whofe  fallacious 
arts  it  highly  imports  us  to  dete6l.  But  in  the  midft 
of  itspleafures  andpurfuits,  the  dete6lion  is  impoiTible. 
We  tread,  as  within  an  enchanted  circle,  where 
nothing  appears  as  it  truly  is.  It  is  only  in  retreat, 
that  the  charm  can  be  broken.  Did  men  employ  that 
retreat  not  in  carrying  on  the  delufion  which  the 
world  has  begun,  not  in  forming  plans  of  imaginary 
blifs,  but  in  fubjc6ling  the  happinefs  which  the  world 
affords  to  a  {lri(5l  difcuflfion,  the  fpell  would  difiblve  ; 
and  in  the  room  of  the  unreal  profpecls,  which  had 
long  amufed  them,  the  nakednefs  of  the  world  would 
appear. 

Let  us  prepare  ourfelves,  then,  to  encounter  the 
light  of  truth  ;  and  refolve  rather  to  bear  the  difap- 
pointment  of  fome  flattering  hopes,  than  to  wander  for 
ever  in  the  paradife  of  fools.  While  others  meditate 
in  fecret  on  the  means  of  attaining  worldly  fuccefs,  let 
it  be  our  employment  to  fcrutinize  that  fuccefs  ilfelf. 
Let  us  calculate  fairly  to  what  it  amounts  ;  and  whe- 
ther we  are  not  lofers  on  the  whole,  by  our  apparent 
gain.  Let  us  look  back  for  this  purpofe,  on  our  pad 
life.  Let  us  trace  it  from  our  earlieil  youth  ;  and  put 
the  quellionto  ourfelves,  What  have  been  its  happitft 
periods  ?  Were  they  thofe  of  quiet  and  innocence,  or 
thofe  of  ambition  and  intrigue  ?     Has  our  real  eniov- 
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ment  uniformly  kept  pace  with  what  the  world  calls 
profperity  ?  As  we  advanced  in  wealth  or  ftation,  did 
we  proportionaiiy  advance  in  happinefs?  Has  fuccefs, 
almoil  in  any  one  inftance,  fulfilled  our  expe6lations? 
Where  we  reckoned  upon  mofl  enjoyment,  have  we 
not  often  found  leaft  ?  Wherever  i^guilt  entered  into 
pleafure,  did  not  its  fling  long  remain,  after  the  grati-,; 
fication  was  patl  ? — Such  quellions  as  thefe  candidly  i 
aufwered,  would  in  a  great  meafure  unmalk  the  world. 
Tiiey  would  expofe  the  vanity  of  its  pretenfions  ;  and 
convince  us,  that  there  are  other  fprings  than  thofe 
which  the  world  affords,  to  which  v/e  muft  apply  for 
happinefs. 

While  we  comuiune  with  our  heart  concerning  what 
the  world  now  is,  let  us  confider  alfo  vvdiat  it  will  one 
day  appear  to  be.  Let  us  anticipate  the  awful  mo- 
ment of  our  bidding  it  an  eternal  farewell  ;  and  think, 
what  reiie6lions  iliall  mod  probably  arife,  when  we  are  ' 
quitting  the  field,  and  looking  back  on  the  fcene  of 
a6tion.  In  what  light  will  our  clofmg  eyes  contem- 
plate thofe  vanities  which  now  fliine  fo  bright,  and 
thofe  interefts  which  now  fwell  into  fuch  high  import- 
ance ?  What  part  Ihall  we  then  wifii  to  have  acted  ? 
What  will  then  appear  momentous,  what  trifling,  in^ 
human  condu6t  ? — ^-Let  the  fober  fentiments  which  fuch^ 
anticipaticrib  fugged,  temper  now  our  mifplaced  ar- 
dour. Let  the  lall  conclufions  which  we  ihall  form, 
enter  into  die  prefent  elUmate  which  we  make  of  the 
world,  and  of  life. 

Moreover,  in  communing  with  ourfelves  concerning 
the   world,  let  us   contemplate    it  as   ful^je6l   to  the  j 
Divine  dominion.     The  greater  part  of  men  behold  j 
nothing    more     than  the    rotation  of  human  affairs.  I 
They  fee  a  great  crowd  ever  in  motion  j  the  fortunes  a 
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of  men  alternatel}'  rifing  and  falling  ;  virtue  often  dif- 
trefted,  and  profperity  appearing  to  be  the  purchafe  of 
worldlv  wifdom.  But  this  is  only  the  outfid^  of  things  ; 
behind  the  curtain,  there  is  a  far  greater  fcene,  which 
is  beheld  by  none  but  the  retired,  religious  fpeclator. 
If  we  lift  up  that  curtain,  when  we  are  alone  with 
God,  and  view  the  v.orld  with  the  eye  of  a  C'hriftian  ; 
we  iliall  fee,  that  while  "man's  heart  devifeth  hisv^'ay, 
it  is  the  Lord  who  diredleth  his  fteps,"  Vv^c  (hall  fee, 
that  however  men  appear  to  move  and  a6l  after  their 
own  pleafure.  they  are,  neverthelefs,  retained  in  fecret 
bonds  by  the  Almighty,  and  all  their  operations  ren- 
dered fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  his  moral  government. 
We  fliall  behold  him  obliging  "  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praife  hini  ;"  punifhing  the  fmner  by  means  of  his  own 
iniquities;  from  the  trials  of  the  righteous,  bringing 
forth  their  reward  ;  and  to  a  ftate  of  feeminguniverfal 
confufion,  preparing  the  wifeO:  and  mod  equitabfe 
iflue.  While  the  fafhion  *^  of  this  world"  ispa^Iinf^fail; 
away,  we  lliall  difcern  the  gk^ry  of  another  rifmo- 
to  fucceed  it.  We  ihall  behold  all  human  events, 
our  griefs  and  our  joys,  our  love  and  our  hatred,  our 
chara6ler  and  memory,  abforded  in  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  no  trace  of  our  prefent  exiftcnce  left,  ex- 
cept its  being  for  ever  "  well  with  the  righteous,  and 
ill  with  the  wicked."  elair. 

SECTION     XI. 

Mem  often  deluded  by  idle  hopes  and  fallacious  appear- 
ances. 
In  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  conqueror  of  the  Fad, 
in  the   city   of  Samarcand,  lived  Nouradin   the  mer- 
chant, renowned  thoughout  all  the  regions    of  India 
for  the  extent  of  his  commerce  and  the  integrity  of  his 
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dealings.  His  warelioufes  were  filled  with  all  the 
commodities  of  the  remoteft  nations  ;  every  rarity  of 
nature,  every  curiofity  of  art,  whatever  was  valuable, 
v/hatever  was  ufeful,  hailed  to  his  hand.  The  flreets 
were  crowded  Y'ith  his  carriages  j  the  fea  was  covered 
with  his  ihips  ;  the  ilreams  of  Oxus  were  wearied  with 
conveyance  ;  and  every  breeze  of  the  fky  wafted 
wealth  to  Nouradin.  After  fome  time,  he  felt  himfelf 
feized  with.  :i  (low  malady,  which  he  firft  endeavoured 
to  divert  by  application,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by 
luxury  and  indulgence  ;  but  finding  his  ftrength  every 
day  lefs,  he  was  at  lail  terrified  and  called  for  help 
upon  the  fages  of  phyfic.  They  filled  his  apartments  i 
w^ith  alexipharmies,  relloratives,  and  eflential  virtues.  ' 
The  pearls  of  the  ocean  were  diffolved,  the  fpices  of 
Arabia  were  difiilled,  and  all  the  powers  of  nature 
v/ere  employed  to  give  new  fpirits  to  his  nerves,  and 
new  balfam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  fome 
lirne  amufed  with  promifes,  invigorated  with  cordials, 
or  foothed  with  anodynes  ;  but  the  difeafe  preyed  upon 
his  vitals,  and  he  foon  difcovered  with  indignation, 
that  health  was  not  to  be  bought.  He  was  confined 
to  his  chamber,  deferted  by  his  phyficians,  and  rarely 
vi filed  by  his  friends  ;  but  his  unwillingnefs  to  die 
flattered  him  long  v/ith  hopes  of  life. 

At  length,  he  called  to  him  Almamoulin,  his  only 
fon  ;  and  difmiffing  his  attendants,  "  My  fon,"fays  he, 
*' behold  here  the  v^^eaknefs  and  fragility  of  man. 
Look  backv/ard  a  few  days,  thy  father  v/as  great  and 
iiappy,  frefli  as  the  vernal  rofe,  and  ftrong  as  the  cedar 
of  the  mountain  :  the  nations  of  Afia  drank  his  dews, 
and  art  and  commerce  delighted  in  his  fliade.  Male- 
volvince  beheld  me,  and  fighed  :  '  His  root,'  ilie  cried, 
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'  is  fxX^ci  ill  the  depths ;  it  is  watered  by  the  fountaiiis 
of  OxQS  ;  it  fends  out  branches  afar,  and  bids  defiance 
to  the  blail ;  prudence  reclines  againft  his  trunk,  and 
profperit}' dances  on  his  top.' 

"•  Now,  Almamoulin,  look  upon  me  withering  and 
proflrate  :  look  upon  me,  and  attend.  I  have  trafficked, 
I  have  profpered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain.  My  houfe  is 
fplendid,  m}-  fervants  are  numerous  ;  yet  I  difplayed 
onlv-  a  fniali  part  of  rny  riches  ;  the  reft,  which  I  was 
hindered  from  enjoying  by  the  fear  of  raifmg  envy,  or 
tempting  rapacity,  I  have  piled  in  towers,  I  have  bu- 
ried in  eavenis,  I  have  hidden  in  fecretrepofitories, 
which  this  fcroU  v/ili  difcover.  My  purpofe  was,  after 
ten  months  more  fpent  in  commerce,  to  have  with- 
draAvn  my  w^ealth  to  a  fafer  country ;  to  have  given 
feven  years  to  delight  and  feilivity,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  my  days  to  folitude  and  repentance  :  but  the 
hand  of  death  is  upon  me  ;  a  cold  torpor  encroaches 
upon  my  veins  ;  I  am  novr  leaving  the  produce  of 
my  toil,  which  it  muft  be  thy  bufmefs  to  enjoy  Vv'ith 
wifdom."  The  thought  of  leaving  his  wealth  filled 
Nouradin  with  fuch  grief,  that  he  fell  into  convulfions, 
became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamoulin,  who  loved  his  father,  was  touched  a 
while  with  honeft  forrov/,  and  fat  two  hours  in  pro- 
found meditation,  v/ithout  perufmg  the  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  He  then  retired  to  his  own 
chamber,  as  overborne  with  afflidlion,  and  there  read 
the  inventory  of  his  new  poiTelTions,  which  fwelled  his 
heart  with  fuch  tranfports,  that  he  no  longer  lamented 
his  father's  death.  He  was,now  fufficiently  ccmpofed 
to  order  a  funeral  of  modeil  magnificence,  fuitable  a: 
once  to  the  rank  of  Nouradin's  profeffionj  and  the  re- 
U3 
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putation  of  his  wealth.  Tlie  two  next  nights  he  fpent 
in  vifitlng  the  tov/er  and  the  caverns  ;  and  found  the 
treafures  greater  to  his  eye  than  they  had  been  to  his 
imagination. 

Ahiiamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  pra6liGe  of  exatffc 
frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy  on  the  fine- 
ry and  expenfes  of  other  young  men  ;  he  therefore  be- 
lieved that  happinefs  was  now  in  his  power,  fmce  he 
could  obtain  all  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  regret  the  v/ant.  He  refolved  to  give  a  loofe 
to  his  defires,  to  revel  in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  or 
uneafmefs  no  more.  He  immediately  procured  a  fplen- 
did  equipage,  drelTed  his  fervants  in  rich  embroidery, 
and  covered  his  horfes  with  golden  caparifons.  He 
fhowered  down  fdver  on  the  populace,  and  fufFered 
their  acclamations  to  fwell  him  with  infolence.  The 
nobles  faw  him  with  anger  ;  the  wife  men  of  the  flate 
combined  againll  him  ;  the  leaders  of  armies  threaten- 
ed his  deflru6tion.  Almamoulin  was  informed  of  his 
danger  ;  he  put  on  the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  enemies,  and  appeafed  them  with  gold, 
and  gems,  and  fupplication. 

He  then  fought  to  flrengthen  himfelf  by  an  alliance 
with  the  princes  of  Tartary ;  and  offered  the  price  of 
kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth.  His  fuit  was  ge- 
nerally reje6led,  and  his  prefents  refufed  ;  but  a  prin- 
cefs  of  Aftracan  once  condefcended  to  admit  him  to 
her  prefence.  She  received  him  fitting  on  a  throne, 
attired  in  the  robe  of  royalty,  and  Ihining  with  the 
iewels  of  Golconda  :  command  fparkled  in  her  eyes,' 
and  dignity  towered  on  her  forehead.  Almamoulin 
approached  and  trembled.  She  faw  his  confufion,  and 
djfdained  him;  "  Hov//'  fays  (he,  <<  dares  the  wretch 
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hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  fhrinks  at  my  glance  ? 
Retire,  and  enjoy  thy  riches  in  fordid  oftentation  ; 
thou  waft  born  to  be  wealthy,  but  never  canft  be  great." 

He  then  contracled  his  defires  to  more  private  and 
domeftic  pleafures.  He  built  palaces,  he  laid  out  gar- 
dens, he  changed  the  face  of  the  land,  he  tranfplanted 
forefts,  he  levelled  mountains,  opened  profpecls  into 
diftant  regions,  poured  fountains  from  the  tops  of 
turrets,  and  rolled  rivers  through  nevv^  channels.  Thefe 
amufements  pleafed  him  for  a  time  ;  but  langour  and 
wearinefs  foon  invaded  him.  His  bowers  loft  their 
fragrance,  and  the  waters  murmured  without  notice. 
He  purchafed  large  tracks  of  land  in  diftant  provinces, 
adorned  them  with  houfes  of  pleafure,   and  diverfified 

them   with  accommodations   for  different  feafons. 

Change  of  place  at  firft  relieved  his  fatiety  ;  but  all  the 
novelties  of  situation  Vvcre  foon  exhaufted  :  he  found 
his  heart  vacant ;  and  his  desires,  for  want  of  external 
obje6ls,  ravaging  himfelf. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samarcand,  and  fet  open 
his  doors  to  thofe  whom  idlenefs  fends  out  in  fearch  of 
pleafure.  His  tables  were  always  covered  with  deli- 
cacies ;  wines  of  every  vintage  fparkled  in  his  bowls  j 
and  his  lamps  fcattered  perfumes.  The  found  of  the 
lute,  and  the  voice  of  the  singer,  chafed  away  fadnefs  ; 
every  hour  was  crowded  with  pleafure  ;  and  the  day 
ended  and  began  with  feafts  and  dances,  and  revelry 
and  merriment.  Almamoulin  cried  out  ;  "  I  have  at 
laft  found  the  ufe  of  riches  ;  I  am  furrounded  by  com- 
panions, who  view  my  greatnefs  without  envy  ;  and  I 
enjoy  at  once  the  raptures  of  popularity,  and  the  fafety 
of  an  obfcure  ftation.  What  trouble  can  he  feel, 
whom  all  are  ftudious  to  pleafe,  that  they  may  be 
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repaid  with  pleafure  ?  What  danger  can  he  dread,   to 
whom  every  man  is  a  friend  ?" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin  as  he  look- 
ed down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  afiembly  regal- 
ing at  his  expenfe  :  but  in  the  midft  of  this  foliloquy, 
an  officer  of  juftice  entered  the  houfe,  and  in  the  form 
of  legal  citation  fumniDned  Almamoulin  to  appear  be- 
fore the  emperour.  The  guefts  flood  awhile  aghaft  ; 
then  dole  imperceptibly  away  ;  and  he  was  led  off 
without  a  single  voice  to  v/itnefs  his  integrity.  He  now 
found  one  of  his  mod  frequent  visitants  accusing  him 
of  treafon,  in  hopes  of  fnaring  his  confifcation  ;  yet, 
unpatronifed  and  unfupported,  he  cleared  himfelf  by 
tlrje  opennefs  of  innocence,  and  the  consilience  of 
truth  ;  he  was  difmiffed  with  honour,  and  his  accufef 
periflied  in  prifon. 

Almamoulin  nov/  perceived  with  how  little  reafoii 
he  had  hoped  for  juftice  or  fidelity  from  thofe  who  live 
only  to  gratify  their  fcnfes ;  and,  being  now  weary 
with  vain  experiments  upon  life  andfruitlefs  refearch- 
es  after  felicity,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  fage,  v^^ho  after 
fpending  his  youth  in  travel  and  obfervation,  had  re- 
tired from  all  human  cares,  to  a  fmall  habitation  on  the 
banks  of  Oxus,  where  he  converfed  only  with  fuch  as 
folicited  his  coi^nfeL  "  Brother,"  faid  thephilofopher, 
'^  thou  haft  fuife4-ed  thy  reafon  to  be  deluded  by  idle 
hopes  and  fallacious  appearances.  Having  long  look- 
ed with  desire  upon  riches,  thou  hadil  taught  thyfelf 
to  think  them  more  valuable  than  nature  designed 
them  ;  and  to  expe6l  from  them  what  experience  has 
nov/  taught  thee  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do 
not  confer  wifdom,  thou  mayll  be  convinced,  by  con- 
sidering at  hov/  dear  a  price  they  tempted  thee,  upon 
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thy  firfl  entrance  into  the  world,  to  purchafcthe  emp- 
ty found  of  vulgar  acclamation.  That  they  cannot  be- 
ftow  fortitude  or  magnanimity,  that  man  m.ay  be  cer- 
tain who  flood  trembling  at  A^racan,  before  a  be- 
ing not  naturally  fuperior  to  himfelf.  That  they  will 
not  fupply  unexhaufted  pleafure,  the  recolle6lion  of 
forfaken  palaces,  and  neglefted  gardens,  will  eafily  in- 
form'thee.  That  they  rarely  purchafe  friends,  thou 
didO:  foon  difcover,  when  thou  wert  left  to  fland  thy 
trial  uncountenanced  and  alone.  Yet  thhik  not  riches 
ufelefs  :  there  are  purpofes  to  which  a  wife  man  may. 
be  delighted  to  apply  them.  They  may,  by  a  rational 
diftribution  to  thofe  who  want  them.,  eafe  the  pains  of 
helplefs  difeafe  ;  flill  the  throbs  of  reftlefs  aRxiety  j 
relieve  innocence  from  opprellion  ;  and  raife  imbecili- 
ty to  cheerfulnefs  and  vigour.  This  they  will  enable 
thee  to  perform  ;  and  this  will  aiford  the  only  happi- 
nefs  ordained  for  our  prefent  ftate,  the  coniidence  of 
Divine  favour,   and  the  hope  of  future  rewards.*' 

DPv.    JOHNSON, 
SECl'IOl^    XI J, 

The  vanity  of  those  pursuits  which  have  human  appro^ 
hation  for  their  chief  objeSt, 

Among  the  emirs  and  viziers,  the  fons  of  valour 
and  of  wifdom,  that  fund  at  the  corners  of  the  Indian 
throne,  to  ailift  the  councils,  or  conducl  the  v/ars  of 
the  pofterity  of  Timur,  the  firit  place  was  long  held  by 
JNIorad,  the  fon  of  Hanuth.  Morad  having fignali zed 
himfelf  in  many  battles  andfieges,  was  rev/arded  with 
the  government  of  a  province,  from  which  the  fam.e 
of  his  wdfdom  and  moderation  vras  wafted  to  the  pin- 
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nacles  of  Agra,  b}^  the  prayers  of  thofe  whom  his  ad- 
mmiftration  made  happy.  The  Emperour  called  him 
into  his  prefence,  and  gave  into  his  hand  the  keys  of 
riches,  and  the  fabre  of  command.  The  voice  of  Mo-  - 
rad  was  heard  from  the  cliffs  of  Taurus  to  the  Indian  ) 
ocean  :  every  tongue  faltered  in  his  prefence,  and  ev- 
ery eye  was  caft  dov/n  before  him. 

Morad  lived  many  years  in  profperity  :  every  day 
increafed  his  wealth,  and  extended  his  influence.  The 
fages  repeated  his  maxims  ;  the  captains  of  thoufands 
waited  his  commands.  Competition  withdrew  into 
the  cavern  of  envy,  and  difcontent  trembled  at  her 
own  murmurs.  But  human  greatnefs  is  fliort  and  tran- 
fitory,  as  the  odour  of  incenfe  in  the  fire.  The  fun  grew 
weary  of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad  ;  the  clouds  of 
forrow  gathered  round  his  head  ;  and  the  tempeft  of 
hatred  roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  faw  ruin  haftily  approaching.  The  firfl  that 
forfook  him  were  his  poets.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  thofe  whom  he  had  revi^arded  for  contri- 
buting to  his  pleafures  ;  and  only  a  few  whofe  virtue 
had  entitled  them  to  favour,  were  now  to  be  feen  in 
his  hall  or  chambers.  He  felt  his  danger,  and  prof- 
trated  himfelf  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  His  accufers 
were  confident  and  loud  ;  his  friends  flood  content- 
ed with  frigid  neutrality  ;  and  the  voice  of  truth  was 
overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  divefted  of  his  pow- 
er deprived  of  his  acquifitions,  and  condemned  to  pafs 
the  reft  of  his  life  on  his  hereditary  eftate. 

Morad  had  been  fo  long  accuflom.ed  to  crowds  and 
bufmefs,  fupplicants  and  flattery,  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  fill  up  his  hours  in  folitude.  He  faw,  with 
regret,   the  fan  rife  to  force  on  his  eye  a  new  day  for 
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^vhich  he  had  no  iiie  ;  and  envied  the  favage  that  wan- 
ders in  the  delert,  becauie  he  has  no  time  vacant  from 
the  calls  of  nature,  but  is  always  chafing  his  prey,  or 
fleeplng  in  his  den. 

His  difcontent  in  time  vitiated  his  conflitution,  and 
a  flow  difeafe  leized  upon  him.  He  refufed  phyfic, 
negle(5led  exercife,  ^nd  lay  down  on  his  couch  pee- 
vifli  and  reftlefs,  rather  afraid  to  die,  than  defirous  to 
live.  His  domeftics,  for  a  time,  redoubled  their  af- 
fiduities  ;  but  finding  that  no  officioufnefs  could  footh, 
nor  exaclnefs  fatisfy,  they  foon  gave  way  to  negli- 
gence and  floth  ;  and  he  that  once  commanded  nati- 
ons, often  languilhedin  his  chamber  without  an  atten- 
dant. 

In  this  m-elancholy  ftate,  he  commanded  meffen- 
gers  to  recall  his  eldeft  fon,  Abouzaid,  from  the  ar- 
my. Abouzaidwas  alarmed  at  the  account  of  his  fa- 
ther's ficknefs  ;  and  hafted,  by  long  journe}  s,  to  his 
place  of  residence.  Morad  was  yet  living,  and  felt 
his  ilrength  return  at  the  embraces  of  his  fon :  then 
commanding  him  to  sit  down  at  his  bed  side,  "  A- 
bouzaid,"  faidhe,  "  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope 
or  fear  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  cold 
hand  of  the  angel  of  death  is  now  upon  him,  and  the 
voracious  grave  is  howling  for  his  prey.  Hear  there- 
fore the  precepts  of  ancient  experience  :  let  not  my 
lad  inflru6lions  ifTue  forth  in  vain.  Thou  haft  feen 
me  happy  and  calamitous  ;  thou  haft  beheld  my  exal- 
tation and  my  fall.  ?vTv  pov/er  is  in  the  hands  of  my 
enemies,  mv  treafures  have  rewarded  my  accufers  : 
but  my  inheritance  the  clemency  of  the  emperourhas 
fpared,  and  my  wifdom  his  anger  could  not  takeaway. 
Caft  thine  ej.^es  round  thee  :  whatever  thou  beholdeft 
will,  in  a  few  hours,  be  thine  ;  apply  thine  ear  to  my 
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di6lates,  and  thefe  poffefEons  v.all  promote  thy  happi- 
nefs.  Afpire  not  to  public  honours  ;  enter  not  the 
palaces  of  kings  :  thy  wealth  will  fetthee  above  infult, 
let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  below  envy.  Content 
thyfeirwiih  private  dignity  j  difFufe  thyriehes  among 
thy  friends,  let  every  day  extend  thy  beneficence  ; 
and  fuifer  not  thy  heart  to  be  at  reft,  till  thou  art  loved 
by  all  to  whom  thou  art  known.  In  the  height  of  my 
power,  I  faid  to  defamation,  Who  v/iil  hear  thee  ? 
and  to  artifice,  What  canft  thou  perform  ?  But,  my 
fon,  defpife  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  weakeft ;  re- 
member that  venom  fupplies  the  want  of  ftrength  ; 
and  that  the  lion  may  periili  by  the  pun6lure  of  an 
afp.'' 

Morad  expired  in  a  few  hours.  Abouzaid,  after 
the  months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate  his 
condu6l  by  his  father's  precepts  ;  and  cultivate  the 
love  of  mankind  by  every  art  of  kindnefs  and  endear- 
ment, lie  wifely  considered,  that  domeftic  happinefs 
was  firftto  be  fecured  j  and  that  none  have  fo  much 
powQr  of  doing  good  or  hurt,  as  thofe  who  are  prefent 
in  the  hour  of  negligence,  hear  the  burfts  of  thought- 
iefs  merriment,  and  obferve  the  darts  of  unguarded 
palTion.  He  therefore  augmented  the  pay  of  all  his 
attendants  ;  and  requited  every  exertion  of  uncom- 
mon diligence  by  fupernumerary  gratuities.  While 
he  congratulated  hinifelf  upon  the  fidelity  and  af- 
fe6lion  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night  alarmed 
v/ith  robbers  ;  who  being  purfued  and  taken,  declared 
that  they  had  beed  admitted  by  one  of  his  fervants. — 
Thefervant  immediately  confeffed,  that  he  unbarred 
the  door,  becaufe  another  not  more  worthy  of  confi- 
dence was  entrufted  with  the  keys. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced,  that  a  dependent 
could  not  easily  be  made  a  friend ;  and  that  while  many 
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were  foliciting  for  the  firft  rank  of  favour,  all  thofe 
wnuid  be  alienated  whom  he  difappointed.  He  there- 
fore refolved  to  affociate  with  a  few  equal  companions 
fele(5ted  from  among  the  chief  men  of  the  province. 
With  thefe  he  lived  happily  for  a  time,  till  familiarity 
fet  them  free  from  reftraint,  and  every  man  thought 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  caprice,  and  ad- 
vance his  own  opinions.  They  then  difturbed  each 
other  with  contrariety  of  inclinations,  and  difference 
of  fentiments  ;  and  Abouzaid  Vv^as  neceff.tated  to  offend 
one  party  by  concurrence,  or  both  by  indifference. 

He  afterv/ards  determined  to  avoid  a  cl'ofe  union 
with  beings  fo  difcordant  in  their  nature,  and  to  diffufe 
himfelf  in  a  larger  circle.  He  pradifed  the  fmile  of 
univerfalcourtefy  ;  and  invited  all  to  his  table,  but 
admitted  none  to  his  retirements.  Many  v/ho  had 
been  rejeQed  in  his  choice  of  friendfnip,  now  refufed 
to  accept  his  acquaintance  :  and  of  thofe  v/hom  plenty 
and  magnificence  drew  to  his  table,  every  oneprelfed 
forward  toward  intimacy,  thought  himfelf  overlooked 
in  the  crowd,  and  murmured,  becaufe  he  was  not  dif- 
tinguillied  above  the  reil.  By  degrees,  all  made  ad- 
vances, and  all  refented  repulfe.  The  table  was"  then 
covered  v/ith  delicacies  in  vain  ;  the  mufic  founded  in 

pty  rooms  j  and  Abouzaid  was  left  to  form,  in  foli-^ 
tude,  fome  new  fcheme  of  pleauire  or  fecurity. 

Refolving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude,  he  in- 
.  quired  for  m.en  of  fcience,  whofe  merit  was  obfcured 
by  poverty.  His  houfe  v/as  foon  crowded  with  poet;^, 
fculptors,  painters,  and  defigners,v/howar«ioned  in  un- 
^  experienced  plenty;  and  employed  their  powers*  in 
celebr^ition  of  their  patron.  But  in  a  fhort  time  th^^v 
forgot  the  diilrefs  from  which  they  had  been  refcued'j 
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and  began  to  confider  their  deliverer  as  a  wretch  of 
narrow  capacity,  who.  was  growing  great  by  works 
which  he  could  not  perform,  and  whom  they  overpaid 
by  condefcending  to  accept  his  bounties.  Abouzaid 
heard  their  murmurs,  and  difmiffed  them  ;  and  from 
that  hour  conlinued  blind  to  colours,  and  deaf  to  pane- 
gyric. 

As  the  fons  of  art  departed,  muttering  threats  of  per- 
petual infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  flood  at  the  gate,  called 
to  him  Hamet  the  poet.  "  Hamet,"  faid  h^, "  thy  ingra- 
titude has  put  an  end  to  my  hopes  and  experiments.  I 
have  now  learned  the  vanity  of  thofe  labours  thatwifli 
to  be  rewarded  by  human  benevolence.  I  fliall  hence- 
forth do  good,  and  avoid  evil,  without  refpe6l  to  the 
opinion  of  men  ;  and  refolve  to  folicit  only  the  appro- 
bation of  that  Being,  whom  alone  we  are  fure  to  pleafe 
by  endeavouring  to  pleafe  him."  dr.  johnson. 


.    SECtJON    XIII, 

Servius  Siilpicius  to  Cicero^  on  the  death  of  his  daughter. 

I  RECEIVED  the  news  of  your  daughter's  death, 
with  all  the  concern  it  fo  juftly  deferves  ;  and  indeed  I 
caivaot  but  confider  it  as  a  misfortune  in  which  I  bear 
an  equal  lliare  with  yourfelf.  If  I  had  been  near  you 
when  this  fatal  accident  happened,  I  fnould  not  only 
have  mingled  my  tears  with  yours,  but  alTifted  you 
with  all  the  confolation  in  my  power.  I  am  fenfible, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  offices  of  this  kind  afford  at  be^ 
but  a  wretched  relief  ;  for  as  none  are  qualified  to 
perform  them,  but  thofe  who  ftan4  near  to  us  by  the 
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ties  either  of  blood  or  afFe6lion,  fuch  perfons  are 
generally  too  much  affiicled  themfelves,  to  be  capable 
of  adminiftering  comfort  to  others.  Neverthelefs,  I 
thought  proper  to  fuggeft  a  few  reflections  which 
occurred  to  me  upon  this  occafion  ;  not  as  imagining 
they  would  be  new  to  you,  but  believing  that  in  your 
prefent  difcompofure  of  mind,  they  might  pofiibly  have 
efcaped  your  attention.  Tell  me  then,  my  friend, 
wherefore  do  you  indulge  this  excefs  of  forrow?  Refie6>, 
I  entreat  you,  in  what  manner  fortune  has  dealt  with 
every  one  of  us  ;  that  fhe  has  deprived  us  of  what 
ought  to  be  no  lefs  dear  than  our  children,  and  over- 
whelmed in  one  general  ruin  our  honours,  our  liberties, 
and  our  country.  And  after  thefe  loffes,  is  it  poifible 
that  any  other  fliould  increafe  our  tears  ?  Is  it  poHible 
that  a  mind  long  exercifed  in  calamities  fo  truly  ffvere, 
fhouid  not  become  almoft  callous,  and  indifferent  to 
every  event?  But  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  your 
grief  arifes  not  fo  much  on  your  own  account,  as  on 
that  of  TuUia.  Yet  furely  you  mufl  often,  as  well  a-s 
myfelf,  have  had  occafion  in  thefe  wretched  times  to 
refie6^,  that  their  condition  by  no  means  deferves  to  be 
regretted,  whom  death  has  gently  removed  from  this 
unhappy  fcene.  What  is  there,  let  me  alk,  in  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  our  countrv,  that  could  have 
rendered  life  greatly  defirable  to  your  daughter?  Wh?t 
pleafing  hopes,  what  agreeable  views,  what  rational 
fatisfa<5lion  could  fhe  poffibly  have  propofed  to  herftlf 
from  a  more  extended  period?  Was  it  in  the  profpe6l 
ofconjugalhappinefs  inthefocietyoffome  diflinguiflied 
youth  ?  as  if,  indeed,  you  could  have  found  a  fon-in-law 
amongft  our  prefent  fet  of  young  men,  worthy  of  being 
intrufled  with  the  care  of  your  daughter  !  Or  was  it  in 
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the  expedlationofbeing  the  joyful  mother  of  a  fiourifh- 
iag  race,  who  might  poiTefs  their  patrimony  with 
independence,  who  might^,gradually  rife  through  the 
fev.eral  dig-nities  oftheftate,  and:  exert  the  liberty  to 
v'hich  they  were  born  in  the  fervic6  and  defence   of 

-eir  friends  and  country/?  But  is  there  one  amongfl 
all  thefe  defirable  privileges,  of  which  we  were  not 
deprived  before  The  was  in  a  capacity  of  tranfmitting 
ihem  to  her  defcendants  ?  Yet  after  all,  you  may  ilill 
allege,  pt- '  at  the  Icfs  of  our  children  is  a  fevere 

affiiclion  ;  .m:  i  'un quefi:icnably  it  would  be  fo,  if  it  we ' 
not  a  much  greater,  to  fee  them  live  to  endure  the 
indignities  vrhich  their  parents  iuffer. 

I  lately  fell  into  a  refie«5lion,  which,  as  it  afforded 
great  relief  to  the  difquietude  of  my  own  heart,  may 
poffibly  contribute  likewife  to  affuage  the  anguifh  of 
yours.  In  my  return  out  of  Afia,  as  I  was  failing  from 
iSgina  towards  Megara,  I  amufed  myfeif  with  con- 
remplating  the  circumjacent  countries.  Behind  me 
lay  /Egina,  before  me  Megara  ;  on  my  right  I  faw 
Pirceus,  and  on  my  left,  Corinth.  Thefe  cities,  once  fo 
fiourifhing  and  magnificent,  now  prefented  nothing  to 
my  view  but  a  fad  fpe6>acle  of  defolatioii.  "  Alas  1"  I 
faid  to  myfeif,  '^  fViallfuch  a  iliort-lived  creature  as  man 
complain,  Vvhen  one  of  his  fpecies  falls  either  by  the 
hand  of  violence,  or  by  the  common  courfe  of  nature  ; 
whilll  in  this  narrow  compafs  fo  many  great  and 
glorious  cities,  formed  for  a  much  longer  duration, 
thus  lie  extended  in  ruins?  Remember  then,  oh  my 
'  eart !  the  general  lot  to  vvhich  man  is  born  ;     and  ht 

i.it  tiiought   fupprefs    thy;  unreafonable    murmurs/' 
Ejlieve  me,  I  found  jiiy  jiiind  greatly  refrefhed  a 
comforted  by  thefe  reiie(5tions.     Let  me  adviie  you 
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the  fame  manner  to  reprefent  to  yourfelf,  what  numbers 
of  our  illuftrious  countrymen  have  been  lately  cut  off 
at  once  ;  hov/  much  the  flrength  of  the  Roman  republic 
js  impaired,  and  \vh.»X  dreadful  devafcation  has  gone 
forth  thoughout  all  its  provinces.  And  can  you,  with 
the  impreiTion  of  theie  greater  calamities  upo^  your 
mind,  be  fo  immoderately  afRicted  for  the  lofs  of  a 

•fingle  individual,  a  poor,  little,  tender  woman  ;  who, 
if  Ihe  had  not  died  at  this  time,  mud  in  a  fev/  fleeting 
years  more  have  inevitably  undergone  that  common 
fate  to  which  flie  v/asborn? 

Reafonable,  however,  as  thefe  refieflions  are,  I 
would  call  you  from  them  awhile,  in  order  to  lead  your 
thoughts  to  others  m.ore  peculiarly  fuitable  to  your 
circi\.m (lances  and  character.  Remember  then,  that 
your  daughter  lived  till  liberty  was  no  more  ;  that  flie 
lived  to  fee  you  in  the  illuftrious  ofHces  of  prsetcr, 
confal,  and  augur  ;  to  be  married  happilv  ;  to  be 
blefled  with  aimoft  every  valuable  enjoyment  ;  and  at 
length  to  expire  with  the  republic    itfeif.     Tell  nic 

'  rinwjwhat  is  there  in  this  view  of  her  fate,  that  could 

.  e  either  her  or  yourfelf  jull  reafon  to  complain  ?  In 

fine,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Cicero,  the   wife,  the 

philofophical  Cicero,  who  were  wont  to  give  advice  to 

others  j  nor  refemble  thofe  unfiiilful  empirics,  who  at 

^  the  fame  time  that  they  pretend  to  be  funiiilied  with 
remedies  for  ether  men's  diforders,  are  altogether 
incapable  of  finding  a  cure  for  their  ovv-n.  On  the 
contrary,  apply  to  your  private  ufe  thofe  judicious 
precepts  you  have  admJniflered  to  the  public.  Time 
necefTarily  weakens  the  itrongeft  impreffions  of  forrow  ; 
but  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  your  cliaracter  not  to 
anticipate  this  its   certain  eife6l,  by  the  force  of  your 
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own  good  fenfe  and  judgment.  If  the  dead  retain  any 
confcioufnefs  of  what  is  here  tranfa6led,  your  daugh- 
ter's affedlion,  I  am  fure,  was  fuch  both  to  you  and  to 
all  her  relations,  that  fhe  can  by  no  means  defire  you 
ihould  abandon  yourfelf  to  this  excefs  of  grief.  Re- 
train it  then,  I  conjure  you,  for  her  fake,  and  for  the 
fake  of  the  reft  of  your  family  and  friends,  who  la- 
ment to  fee  you  thus  affli6led.  Reftrain  it  too,  I  be- 
feech  yoLi,  for  the  fake  of  your  country  ;  that  when- 
ever the  opportunity  fliall  ferve,  it  may  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  your  counfels  and  affiftance.  Infhort,  fmcefuch 
is  our  fortune  that  we  muft  necefiarily  fubmit  to  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  public  affairs,  fuifer  it  not  to  be  fuf- 
pe6led,  that  it  is  not  fo  much  the  death  of  your  daugh- 
ter, as  the  fate  of  the  Republic,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
our  vidors,  that  you  deplore. 

But  it  v/ould  be  ill-manners  to  dwell  any  longer  up- 
on this  fubje6l,  as  I  ihould  feem  to  queflion  the  effica- 
cy of  your  own  goodfenfe.  I  will  only  add,  therefore, 
that  as  vv  e  have  often  feen  you  bear  profperity  in  the 
nobleft  manner,  and  with  the  higheft  applaufe  ;  lliow 
us  likewife  that  you  are  not  too  fenfible  of  advcrfity, 
but  know  hov/  to  fupport  it  with  the  fame  advantage 
to  your  chara6ler.  In  a  word,  let  it  not  be  faid,  that 
fortitude  is  the  fmgle  virtue  to  which  my  friend  is  a 
itranger.  melmoth's  cicero, 

SECTION  xir, 

TO  PHILOTES, 

Against  cruelty  to  inse6is, 

I  FEAR  I  iliall  lofe  all  my  credit  with  you  as  a  gar- 
dener, by  this  fpecimen  which  I  venture  to  fend  you  of 
the  produce  of  my  walls.  The  fnails,  indeed,  have  had 
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more  than  their  fhare  of  my  peaches  and  ne6larines 
this  feafon  ;  but  will  you  not  fmile when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  deem  it  a  fort  of  cruelty  to  deflroy  them  unne- 
ceflarily  ?  I  fliould  fcarce  dare  to  acknowledge  this 
weaknefs,  (as  the  generality  of  the  world,  no  doubt, 
would  call  it,)  had  I  not  experienced,  by  many  agree- 
able inftances,  that  I  may  fafely  lay  open  to  you  every 
fentiment  of  my  heart.  To  confefs  the  truth,  then,  I 
have  fome  ftruples  with  refpe6l  to  the  liberty  we  af- 
fume  in  the  unlimited  deftrudlion  of  thofe  lower  orders 
of  exiftence.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  of  rea- 
fon  and  juftice  It  is,  that  mankind  have  founded  their 
right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  placed  in  a  fub- 
ordinate  rank  of  being  to  themfelves.  Whatever  claim 
they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and  felf-defence,  did 
they  extend  their  privilege  no  farther  than  thofe  two 
articles  would  reafonably  carry  them,  numberlefs  be- 
ings might  enjoy  their  lives  in  peace,  who  are  now 
hurried  out  of  them  by  the  moft  wanton  and  unnecef- 
fary  cruelties.  I  cannot,  indeed,  difcover  why  it 
ftiould  be  thought  lefs  inhuman  to  crufh  to  death  a 
harmlefs  infe6l,  whofe  fmgle  offence  is,  that  he  eats 
that  food  which  nature  has  prepared  for  his  fuilenance, 
than  it  would  be,  were  I  to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for 
the  fame  reafon.  There  are  few  tempers  fo  hardened 
to  the  impreflions  of  humanity,  as  not  to  fliudder  at 
the  thought  of  the  latter  ;  and  yet  the  former  is  uni- 
verfally  pradifed  without  the  leaft  check  of  compaffion. 
This  feems  to  arife  from  the  grofs  error  of  fu'^posing, 
that  every  creature  is  really  in  itfelf  contemptible, 
which  happens  to  be  clothed  with  a  body  infinitely  dif- 
proportionate  to  our  own  ;  not  considering  that  great 
and  little  are  merely  relative  terms. 
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The  fenfatioRS  of  many  infe6ls  are  as  exq-uifite  as 
thofe  of  creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenlions, 
perhaps  even  more  fo.  The  millepedes,  for  inftance, 
rolls  itfelf  round,  upon  the  flighteft  touch,  and  t '- ^ 
fnail  gathers  in  its  horns  upon  the  lead  approach 
our  hand.  Are  not  thefe  the  flrongeft  indications  of 
their  fensibility  ?  and  is  it  any  evidence  of  ours,  that 
we  are  not  therefore  induced  totreat  them  with  a  more 
fympathizingtendernefs  ?  i 

I  was  extremely  pleafedwith  a  fentimenti  met  with 
the  other  day  inhoneft  Montaigne.     That  good-natu- 
red author  remarks,  that  there   is  a  certain  claim  of 
icindnefs  and  benevoleuce  which  every  f^re^iesof  crea-^ 
lures  has  a  right  to  from  us.     It   is  to  be   regretted' 
that  this  general  m.axim  is  not  more    attended  to,   in 
the  affair  of  education,   and  preiled  home  upon  tender 
minds  in   its  full  extent  and  latitude.     I  am  far,  in- 
deed,   from  thinking,  that  the    early  delight   which 
children  difcover  in  tormenting  flies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  ; 
any  innate  cruelty  of  temper,  becaufe  this  turn  m.ay 
be  accounted  for  on  other  principles  ;  and  it  is  enter-  '! 
tainiiig  unworthy  notions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  he} 
forms  m-ankind  with  a  propensity  to  the  moft  detefla-  :^| 
bie  of  all  difpositions  :  but  mod  certainly  by  being'J 
unrestrained  infports  of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire^"; 
by  habit,  wdiat  they  never  would  have  learned  fromo 
nature,   and  grow  up  into  a  confirmed  inattention  to  e-l 
very  kind  of  fuffering  but  their   own.     Accordingly^! 
the  fupVme  court  of  judicature  at  Athens  thought  anfx 
inftance  of  this  fort  not  below  its  cognizance,  and  pun-' 
ilhed  a  boy  for  putting  out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that 
had  unhappily  fallen  into  his  hands. 

It  might  be  offervice,  therefore,    in  order  to  awak- 
en, as  early  aspoiTible  in  children,  an  extenfive  fenfe  of 
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huraanity,  to  give  them  a  view  of  fevcral  forts  of  in- 
fects as  they  may  be  magiiified  bytheiinifiance  of  glaf- 
fes  ;  and  to  (liovvr  them  that  the  fame  evident  marks 
of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in  the  formation  of 
the  minr.teft  infeft,  as  in  that  of  the  molb  enormous 
leviathan  :  that  they  are  equally  furnifhed  with  what- 
ever is  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  prefervation,  bufthe 
happinefs  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of  exifience  to 
which  Providence  has  aiTigned  them  :  in  a  word,  that 
the  whole  confiru6lion  of  their  refpeclive  organs  clii- 
tin6lly  proclaims  them  the  objeCls  of  the  Divine  bene- 
volence, and  therefore  that  they  juftly  ought  to  be  fo 
'.^fours.     lam,  he,  w.  melmoth. 

SEcrioy  AT. 

Hist  or  I!  often  days  cfSegedj  Emper  our  of  Ethiopia* 


Ot'heav'r.s  protection  who  can  be 

Sd  confident  to  utter  this  ? — 

Tomorrow  I  wiil  fi  eudlii  bills.  f.  lewi; 


Seged,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  ;  to  the  fons  of  prefumption,  humility  and  fear  ; 
and  to  the  daughters  of  forrow,  content  and  acquief- 
cence. 

^  •  Thus,  in'the  twenty  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  fpoke 
Seged,  the  monarch  of  forty  nations,  the  diflributer  of 
th'j  waters  of  the  Nile  :  "At  length,  Seged,  thy  toUs 
arc  at  an  end  ;.  thou  hafl  reccnaled  diiafJeaion,  thou 
hiut^iupprefTed  rebellion,  thou  haft  pacified  the  jeai 
loufies  of  thy  courtiers,  thou  haft  chafed  v/ar  from 
and  ere6ledfbrtreiles  in  the  koU  of  th v 
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enemies.  All  who  have  offended  thee,  tremble  in  thy 
prefence  ;  and  wherever  thy  voice  is  heard  it  is  obeyed. 
Thy  throne  is  furrounded  by  armies,  numerous  as  the 
locufis  of  the  fummer,  and  ref-filefs  as  the  blafts  of 
peftilence.  Thy'magazines  are  fiored  with  ammuni- 
tion, thy  treafures  overflow  with  the  tribute  of  con- 
quered kingdoms.  Plenty  waves  upon  thy  fields,  and 
opulence  glitters  in  thy  cities.  Thy  nod  is  as  the 
earth-quake  that  (liakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  fmile  as 
the  dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thy  hand  is  the  ftrength 
cf  thoufands,  and  thy  health  is  the  health  of  millions. 
Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the  fong  ofpraife,  and 
thy  path  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  benedi6lion.  Thy 
fubjeds  gaze  upon  thy  greatnefs,  and  think  of  danger 
or  mifery  no  more.  Why,  Seged,  wilt  not  thou  par- 
take the  bleflings  thou  beftoweft  ?  Why  fhouldll  thou 
only  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general  felicity  ?  Why 
fiiOuld  thy  face  be  clouded  with  anxiety,  v/hen  the 
meanell  of  thofe  who  call  thee  fovereign,  gives  the  day 
to  feflivity,  and  the  night  to  peace.  At  length,  Seg-- 
ed,  refle6l  and  be  wife.  What  is  the  gift  of  conqueft  I 
but  fafety  ?  Why  are  riches  coUeded  but  to  purchafe 
happinefs  ?" 

Seged  then  ordered  thehoufe  of  pleafure,  built  in  an 
iOand  of  the  lake  Dambea,  to  be  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception. "  I  will  retire,"  fays  he,  "for  ten  days  from 
tumult  and  care,  from  councils  and  decrees.  Long 
quiet  is  not  the  lot  of  the  governors  of  nations,  but  a 
cefiation  often  days  cannot  be  denied  me.  This  fhort 
interval  of  happinefs  may  furely  be  fe cured  from  the  I 
interruption  of  fear  or  perplexity,  forrow  or  difap- 
pointment.  I  v/ill  exclude  all  trouble  from  my  abode, 
and  remove  from  my  thoughts  whatever  may  confufe 
the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or  abate  the  fvr^eetnefs  of 
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the  banquet..  I  .  -^  .—  c..c  whole  capacity  of  my  foul 
with  enjoymer.t,  and  try  what  it  is  to  live  without  a 
wifhunfatisfied.'' 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and  Se- 
ged  hafted  to  the  palace  of  Dambea,  which  flood  in  an 
ifland  cultivated  only  for  pleafure,  planted  with  ev- 
ery flov/er  that  fpreads  its  colours  to  the  fun,  and  eve- 
ry fhrub  that  iheds  fragrance  in  the  air.  In  one  part  of 
this  extenfive  garden,  were  open  walks  for  cxcur lions 
in  the  morning ;  in  another,  thick  groves,  and  filent 
arbours,  and  bubbling  fountains  for  repofe  at  noon. 
All  that  could  folace  the  fenfe,  or  flatter  the  fancy ;  all 
that  induftry  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth  fur- 
nifh  to  art  ;  all  that  conqueft  could  feize,  or  benefi- 
cence attradl,  was  colle6led  together,  and  every  per- 
ception of  delight  was  excited  and  gratified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  fummoned  all  the 
perfons  of  his  court,  w^ho  feemed  eminently  qualified 
to  receive  or  communicate  pleafure.  His  call  was 
readily  obeyed  j  the  young,  the  fair,  the  vivacious, 
and  the  witty,  were  all  in  hafle  to  be  fated  with  felici- 
ty. They  failed  jocund  over  the  lake,  which  feem- 
ed to  fmooth  its  -furface  before  them :  their  pafTage 
was  cheered  with  mufic,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with 
expe61ation. 

Seged  landing  here  with  his  band  of  pleafure,  de- 
termined from  that  hour  to  break  off  all  acquaintance 
with  difcontent  ;  to  give  his  heart  for  ten  days  to  eafe 
and  jollity,  and  then  to  fall  back  to  the  common  fiate 
of  man,  and  fuffer  his  life  to  be  diverfified,  as  before, 
with  joy  and  forrow. 

He  immediately  entered  his  chamber  to  confider 
where  he  Hiould  begin  his  circle  of  happinefs.  He  had 
all  the  artifls  of  delight  before  him,  but  knew  not  whom 
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to  call,  fmce  he  could  not  erijoy  one,  but  by  delaying 
the  performance  of  another  ;  he  chofe  andrejedled,  he  ,, 
refolved  and  changed  his  refolution,  till  his  faculties 
were  harrafied,  and  his  thoughts  confufed  ;     then  re- v 
turned  to  the  apartment  where  his   prefence   was  ex- v 
peeled,  with  languid  eyes,  and  clouded  countenance,  | 
and  fpread  the  infe6lion  of  uneafmefs  over  the  whole  ■] 
affembly.       He    obferved   their  depreflion,    and  was  _ 
offended  ;  for  he  found  his  vexation  increafed  by  thofe  'v 
whom  he    expecled  to   difiipate  and   relieve    it.     He|i 
retired  again  to  his  private   chamber,  and  fought  for  jj 
confolation  in  his  own  mind  ;     one  thought  fiovred  in  I 
upon  another  ;  a  long  fuccelHon  of  images  feized  h^s'^ 
attention ;     the   moments    crept   imperceptibly  away  ^ 
through  the   gloom    of  penfwenefs,    till,    having  re-^ 
covered  his  tranquillity,  he  lifted  up  his  head,'  and  fa^rl 
the  lake  brightened  by  the  fetting  fun.     "  Such,^'  faid^ 
Seged,  fighing,  "  is  the  longeft  day  of  human  ^exifl--: 
ence  :  before  we  have   learned  to  ufe  it,  we  find  it  at" 
an  end," 

The  regret 'which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a| 
part  of  his  firlt  day,  took  from  him  all  difpofition  t(^ 
enjoy  the  evening  ;  and,  after  having  endeavoured 
for  the  fake  of  his  attendants,  to  force  an  air  of  gaiet}*^] 
and  excite  that  mirth  which  he  could  not  fhare,  he  rSr' 
folved  to  refer  his  hopes  to  the  next  morning ;  and  lajr 
dovvm  to  partake  with  the  fiaves  of  labour  and  povert 
the  bleiiing  of  fleep. 

lie  rofe  early  the  fecond  morning,  and  refolved  nr 
to  be  happy.     He  therefore  fixed  upon  the  gate,  of  mc 
palace  an  edict,  importing,  that  whoever,  danng  nine  , 
days,  fiiouid  appear  in  the   prefence  of  the   king  v.ith 
a  dejecled  countenance,  or  utter  any  exprefuon  of  dif- 
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content  or  forrow,  fliould  be  driven  for  ever  from  the 
palace  of  Dambea. 

This  edi6l  was  immediately  made  known  in  every 
chamber  of  the  court,  and  bower  of  the  gardens. 
Mirth  was  frighted  away,  and  they  who  w^ere  before 
dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  fniging  in  the  fnades,  were  at 
once  engaged  in  the  care  of  regulating  their  looks,  that 
Seged  might  find  his  will  pun6lually  obeyed,  and  fee 
none  among  them  liable  to  banifhment. 

Seged  now  met  every  face  fettled  in  a  fmile  ;  but  a 
fmile  that  betrayed  folicitude,  timidity,  and  conftraint. 
He  accofted  his  favourites  with  familiarity  and  foftnefs  ; 
but  they  durft  not  fpeak  without  premeditation,  left 
they  ihould  be  convi6led  of  difcontent  or  forrow.  He 
propofed  diverfions,  to  which  no  objedlion  was  made, 
becaufe  objeclion  would  have  implied  unealinefs;  but 
they  were  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  courtiers, 
who  had  no  other  defire  than  to  fignalize  themfelves  by 
clamourous  exultation.  He  offered  various  topics  of 
converfation,  but  obtained  only  forced  jefts,  and  la- 
borious laughter ;  and  after  many  attempts  to  animate 
his  train  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  was  obliged  to 
confefs  to  himfelf  the  impotence  of  command,  and  re- 
fign  another  day  to  grief  and  difappointment. 
n  He  atlaft  relieved  his  companions  from  their  terrors, 
and  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber,  to  afcertain,  by 
different  meafures,  the  felicity  of  the  fucceedingdays. 
At  length,  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  bed,  and  clofed  his 
eyes,  but  imagined,  in  his  fleep,  that  his  palace  and 
gardens  were  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation,  and 
waked  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  man  ftruggling  in  the 
water.  He  compofed  himfelf  again  to  refl,  but  was 
frighted  by  an  imaginary  irruption  into  his  kingdom  ; 
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and  ftriving,  as  is  ufual  in  dreams,  without  ability  to 
move,  fancied  himfelf  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  and 
again  flarted  up  with  horror  and  indignation. 

It  was  now  day,  and  fear  was  fo  flrongly  imprefled 
on  his  mind,  that  he  could  fleep  no  more.  He  rofe, 
but  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  deluge  and  inva- 
fion  ;  nor  was  he  able  to  difengage  his  attention,  or 
mingle  with  vivacity  and  eafe  in  any  amufement.  At 
length  his  perturbation  gave  v;ay  to  re^fon,  and  he  re- 
folved  no  longer  to  be  haraffed  by  vifionary  miferies  ; 
but  before  this  refolution  could  be  completed,  half  the 
day  had  elapfed.  He  felt  a  new  convi6lion  of  the  vm- 
certainty  of  human  fchemes,  and  could  not  forbear  to 
bewail  the  weaknefs  of  that  being,  whofe  quiet  was  to 
be  interrupted  by  vapours  of  the  fancy.  Having  been 
firft  diflurbed  by  a  dream,  he  afterwards  grieved  that  a 
dream  could  difturb  him.  He  at  laft  difcovered,  that 
his  terrors  and  grief  were  equally  vain  ;  and  that  to 
lofe  theprefent  in  lamenting  the  paft,  was  voluntarily 
to  protra6l  a  melancholy  vifion.  The  third  day  was 
now  declining,  and  Seged  again  refolved  to  be  happy 
©n  the  morrow. 


SECTION    XVI. 

The  same  subjedl  continued. 

On  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rofe  early,  refreflied 
with  fleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and  eager  with  ex- 
pe6lation.  He  entered  the  garden  attended  by  the 
princes  and  ladies  of  his  court,  and  feeing  nothing 
about  him  but  airy  cheerfulnefs,  began  to  fay  to  his 
heart,  ''  This  day  fliall  be  a  day  of  pleafure."     The 
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fun  played  upon  the  Vv'ater,  the  birds  warbled  in  the 
groves,  and  the  gales  quivered  among  the  branches. 
He  roved  from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him, 
andfomctimes  liftened  to  the  fongs,  fometimas  mingled 
with  the  dancers,  fometimes  let  loofe  his  imagination 
in  flights  of  nlerriment ;  and  fometimes  uttered  grave 
refle6lions,  and  fententious  maxims,  and  feafted  on  the 
admiration  with  which  they  were  received. 

Thus  the  day  rolled  on,  without  any  accident  of 
vexation,  or  intrufion  of  melancholy  thoughts.  All 
thatbeheld  him  caught  gladnefs  from  his  looks,  and  the 
fight  of  happinefs,  conferred  by  himfelf,  filled  his  heart 
with  fatisfaclion :  but  having  paffed  three  hours  in  this 
pleafing  luxury,  he  was  alarmed  on  afudden  by  a  uni- 
verfal  fcream  among  the  women  ;  and  turning  back, 
faw  the  whole  affembly  flying  in  confuficn.  A  young 
crocodile  had  rifen  out  of  the  lake,  and  vras  ranging 
the  garden  in  wantonnefs  or  hunger.  Seged  beheld 
him  with  indignation,  as  a  diilurber  of  his  felicity,  and 
chafed  him  back  into  the  lake  ;  but  could  not  perfuade 
his  retinue  to  ftay,  or  free  their  hearts  from  the  terror 
which  had  feized  upon  them.  The  princefies  enclofed 
themfelvesin  the  palace,  and  could  yet  fcarcely  believe 
themfelves  in  fafety.  Every  attention  v\'as  fixed  upon 
the  late  danger  and  efcape,  and  no  mind  was  any  lon- 
ger at  leifure  for  gay  fallies,  or  carelefs  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment,  than  to  con- 
template the  innumerable  cafualties,  which  lie  in 
ambufh  on  every  fide  to  intercept  the  happinefs  of 
man,  and  break  in  upon  the  hour  of  delight  and  tran- 
quillity, He  had,  however,  the  confolation  of  think- 
ing, that  he  had  not  been  now  difappointed  by  his 
own  fault ;    and  that  the    accident  which  had  blafted 

X  2 
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the  hopes  of  the  day,  might  eafily  be   prevented  by 
future  caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleafure  of  the  next 
morrxiiig,  he  refolved  to  repeal  his  penal  edi6l,  fmce  he 
had  already  found,  that  difcontent  and  melancholy 
were  not  to  be  frighted  away  by  the  threats  of  autho- 
rity, and  that  pleafure  v\rould  only  refide  where  ihe  was 
exempted  from  control.  He  therefore  invited  all  the 
companions  of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  pleafantry,  by 
prcpofnig  prizes  for  thofe  who  iliould,  on  the  following  '\ 
day,  difiinguiilithemfelvesby  any  feftive  performances; 
the  tables  of  the  anti-chamber  were  covered  with  gold 
and  pearls,  and  robes  and  garlands  decreed  the  re- 
wards of  thofe  who  could  refine  elegance,  or  heighten 
pleafure. 

At  this  difplay  of  riches  every  eye  immediately 
fparkled,  and  every  tongue  was  bufied  in  celebrating 
the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  the  emperor.  But  when 
Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of  uncommon  entertainment 
from  univerfal  emulation,  he  found,  that  an}-  paiTion 
too  ftrongly  agitated,  puts  an  end  to  that  tranquillity 
which  is  neceffary  to  mirth  ;  and  that  the  mind  that  is 
to  be  moved  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  gaiety,  muft 
be  firfl  fmoothed  by  a  total  calm.  Whatever  we  ar-  ' 
denti  '  wiiVi  logain,  we  muft,  in  the  fame  degree,  be 
afraid  to  lofe  ;  and  fear  and  pleafure  cannot  dwell  to- 
gether. 

All  was  now  care  and  folicitude.  Nothing  was  done 
or  fpoken,  but  with  fo  vifible  an  endeavour  at  perfec- 
tion, as  always  failed  to  delight,  though  it  fometimes 
forced  admiration  :  and  Seged  could  not  but  obferve 
v/ith  forrow,  that  his  prizes  had  more  influence  than 
himfelf.  As  the  evening  approached,  the  conteft  grew 
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more  eameft  ;  and  thofe  who  were  forced  to  allow 
themfelves  excelled,  began  to  difcover  the  malignity 
of  defeat,  firfl  by  angry  glances,  and  at  lall  by  con- 
temptuous murmurs.  Seged  likewife  fharedthe  anxi- 
ety of  the  day;  for  confidering  himfelf  as  obliged  to 
diftribute  with  exacl  juftice,  the  prizes  which  had 
been  fo  zealoufly  fought,  he  durft  never  remit  his  at- 
tention, but  paiTed  his  time  upon  the  rack  of  doubt,  in 
balancing  diiferent  kinds  of  merit,  and  adjufting  the 
claims  of  all  the  competitors.  At  laft,  knowing  that 
no  exadnefs  could  fatisfy  thofc  whofe  hopes  he  fhould 
difappoint  ;  and  thinking,  that  on  a  day  fet  apart  for 
kappinefs,  it  would  be  cruel  toopprefs  any  heart  with 
forrow  ;  he  declared,  that  all  had  pleafed  him  alike, 
and  difmiffed  all  with  prefents  of  equal  value. 

Seged  foon  fawthat  his  caution  had  not  been  able  ta 
avoid  offence.  They  who  had  believed  themfelves 
fecure  of  the  higheft  prizes,  v/ere  not  pleafed  to  be  le- 
velled with  the  crowd  ;  and  though,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  king,  they  received  more  than  his  promife  had 
entitled  them  to  expect,  they  departed  unfatisfied,  be- 
caufe  they  were  honoured  with  no  diilin6lion,  and 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification 
of  their  opponents.  *'  Behold  here,"  faid  Seged,  "  the 
condition  of  him  who  places  his  happinefs  in  the  hap - 
pinefs  of  others."  He  then  retired  to  meditate;  and 
while  the  courtiers  were  repining  at  his  diftributions, 
faw  the  fifth  fun  go  down  in  difcontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  refolution  to  be  happy. 
But  having  learned  how  little  he  could  cffe6lby  fettled 
fchemes,  or  preparatory  meafures,  he  thought  it  beft 
to  give  up  one  day  entirely  to  chance,  and  left  every 
one  to  pleafe  and  be  pleafed  in  his  own  way. 

xa 
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This  relaxation  of  regularity  dififufed  a  general  com- 
placence through  the  whole  court ;  and  the  emperour 
imagined,   that  he  had  at  laft  found  the  fecret  of  ob- 
taining an  interval  of  felicity.     But  as  he  was  roving 
in  this  carelefs    affembly  with  equal   carelefsnefs,  he 
overheard  one  of  his  courtiers  in  a  clofe  arbour  mur- 
muring alone  :     "  What  merit  has  Seged   above  us, 
that  we  ftiould  thus  fear  and  obey  him  ?  a  man,  whom 
whatever  he  may  have  formerly  performed,  his  luxu- 
ry now  Ihow^s  to  have  the  fame  weaknefs  with  our- 
felves."  This  charge  afFe6ledhim  the  more,   as  it  was 
uttered  by  one  whom  he  had  always  obferved  among 
the  moft  abjedl  of  his  flatterers.  Atfirfl  his  indignati- 
on prompted  him  to  feverity  ;  but  refle6ling,  that  what 
was  fpoken  without  intention  to  be  heard,  was  to  be 
confidered  as  only  thought,  and  was  perhaps  but  the 
fudden  burft  of  cafual  and  temporary  vexation,  he  in* 
vented  fome  decent  pretence  to  fend  him  away,  that 
his  retreat  might  not  be  tainted  with  the  breath  of  en-» 
vy  ;  and  after  the  ftruggle   of  deliberation  was  paft, 
and  ail  defire  of  revenge  utterly  fuppreffed,  pafled  the 
evening   not   only   with  tranquillity,     but  triumph, 
though  none  but  himfelf  was  confcious  of  the  vi6lory» 
The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventh  day ;  and  nothing  happened  to 
difturb  the  pleafure  of  Seged,  till  looking  on  the  tree 
that  fhaded  him,  he  recolle6led,  that  under  a  tree  of 
the  fame  kind  he  had  pafied  the  night  after  his  defeat 
in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama.  The  refle6lion  on  his  lofs, 
his  diihonour,  and  the  miferies  which  his  fubje6ls  fuf- 
fered  from  the  invader,  filled  him  with  fadnefs.     At 
laft  he  Ihook  ofFthe'weight  of  forrow,  and  began  to  fo- 
lace  himfejf  with  his  ufual  pleafure  s,  when  hiatraiv- 
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quillity  was  again  difturbed  by  jealoufies  which  the 
late  conteft  for  the  prizes  had  produced,  and  which, 
having  tried  to  pacify  them  by  perfuafion,  he  was  forc- 
ed to  filence  by  command. 

On  the  eighth  morning  Seged  was  awakened  early 
by  an  unufual  hurry  in  the  apartments  ;  and  inquiring 
the  caufe,  he  was  told  that  the  Princefs  Balkis  was 
feized  with  sicknefs.  He  rofe,  and  Calling  the  phyfi- 
cians,  found  that  they  had  little  hope  ofher  recovery. 
Here  was  an  end  of  jollity  :  all  his  thoughts  were  now, 
upon  his  daughter,  whofe  eyes  he  clofed  on  the  tenth 
day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  Seged  of  Ethiopia  had 
appropriated  to  a  fhort  refpiration  from  the  fatigues  of 
war,  and  the  cares  of  government.  This  narrative  he 
has  bequeathed  to  future  generations,  that  no  man 
hereafter  may  prefume  to  fay,  "  This  day  fhall  be  a. 
day  of  happinefsJ'  dr.  Johnson.. 
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SECTION     2, 

Happiness, 


\    E  du<5lile  youths,  \vhofe  rifmg  fun 
Hath  many  circles  flill  to  run  j 
Who  wifely  wifli  the  pilot's  chart, 
To  fteer  thro'  life  th'  unfteady  heart ; 
And  ail  the  thoughtful  voyage  paft, 
To  gain  a  happy  port  at  lad  ; 
Attend  a  feer's  infiru6live  fong, 
For  moral  truths  to  dreams  belong, 
I  faw  this  wondrous  vifion  foon, 
Long  ere  my  fun  had  reach'd  its  noon  ; 
Jult  when  the  rifmg  beard  began 
To  grace  my  chin,  and  call  me  man. 

One  night,  when  balmy  fiumbers  fhed 
Their  peaceful  poppies  o'er  my  head, 
My  fancy  led  me  to  explore 
Athoufand  fceries  unknown  before. 
I  faw  a  j)lain  extended  wide. 
And  CEDwds  pour'd  in  from  every  Qde. 
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All  feexn'd  to  ftart  a  different  game, 

Yet  alldeclar'd  their  views  the  fame  : 

The  chafe  was  Happinefs,  I  found, 

But  all,  alas!  enchanted  ground. 

Indeed  I  judg'd  it  wond'rous  ftrange, 

To  fee  the  giddy  numbers  range 

Thro'  roads,  which  promisM  nought,  atbeft, 

But  forrow  to  the  human  breaft. 

Methought,  if  blifs  was  all  their  view, 

Why  did  they  diff'rent  paths  purfue. 

The  waking  world  has  long  agreed. 

That  Baglliot's  not  the  road  to  Tweed  : 

And  he  who  Berwick  feeks  thro'  Staines, 

Shall  have  his  labour  for  his  pains. 

As  Parnel  fays,  my  bofom  wrought 

With  travail  of  uncertain  thought  j 

And,  as  an  angel  help'd  the  dean, 

My  angel  chofe  to  intervene  : 

The  drefs  of  each  was  much  the  fame, 

And  Virtue  was  my  feraph's  name. 

When  thus  the  angel  filence  broke  : 

(Her  voice  was  mufic  as  fhe  fpoke  :) 

"  Attend,  O  man,  nor  leave  my  fide, 
And  fafety  fhall  thy  footfteps  guide  : 
Such  truths  I'U  teach,  fuch  fecrets  Ihow, 
As  none  but  favour'd  mortals  know." 
She  faid — and  flraightv/e  march 'd  along 
To  join  Ambition's  a6live  throng : 
Crowds  urg'd  on  crowds  with  eager  pace, 
And  hs-ppy  he  who  led  the  race. 
Axes  and  daggers  lay  unfeen 
In  ambufcade  along  the  green  ; 
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While  vapours  (bed  delufive  light, 
And  bubbles  mock'd  the  diflant  light. 
We  faw  a  Ihining  mountain  rife, 
Whofe  tow'ring  fummit  reached  the  fkies  : 
The  Hopes  were  deep,  and  form'd  of  glafs, 
Painful  and  hazardous  to  pafs  : 
Courtiers  and  flatefmen  led  the  way, 
The  faithlefs  paths  their  Heps  betray ; 
This  moment  feen  aloft  to  foar, 
The  next  to  fall  and  rife  no  more, 
'Twas  here  Ambition  kept  her  court  ; 
A  phantom  of  gigantic  port  : 
The  fav'ritethat  fuftain'd  her  throne. 
Was  Falfehood,  by  her  vizard  known. 
Next  flood  Miftruft,  w^ith  frequent  figh, 
Diforder'd  look,  and  fquinting  eye  ; 
While  meagre  envy  claim'd  a  place, 
And  Jealoufy  with  jaundic'd  face. 

"  But  where  is  Happinefs  ?"  I  cry'd  ; 
My  guardian  turn'd,  and  thus  reply'd, 
<'  Mortal,  by  folly  flill  beguil'd. 
Thou  haft  not  yet  outftripp'd  the  child.        ^ 
Go  to  the  fchool-boy,  he  fhall  preach. 
What  twenty  winters  cannot  teach. 
He'll  tell  thee,  from  his  weekly  theme, 
That  thy  purfuit  is  all  a  dream  : 
That  Blifs  ambitious  views  difowns, 
And  felf-dependant,  laughs  at  thrones  ; 
Prefers  the  Ihades  and  lowly  feats, 
Whither  fair  Innocence  retreats  : 
So  the  coy  lily  of  the  vale. 
Shuns  eminence,  and  loves  the  dale.** 
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I  blufli'd  J  and  now  we  crofs'd  the  plain, 
To  find  the  money  getting  train  ; 
Thofe  filent,  fnug,  commercial  bands, 
With  bufy  looks,  and  dirty  hands. 
Amidft  thefe  thoughtful  crowds  the  old 
Plac'd  all  their  happinefs  in  gold  : 
And  furely,  if  there's  blifs  below, 
Thefe  hoary  heads  the  fecret  know. 
We  journey 'd  with  the  plodding  crew, 
W^hen  foon  a  temple  rofe  to  view  : 
A  Gothic  pile,  with  mofs  o'ergrown  ; 
Strong  were  the  walls,  and  built  with  flone. 
Without  a  thoufand  maftiffs  wait  : 
A  thoufand  bolts  fecure  the  gate. 
We  fought  admiiFi  on  long  in  vain; 
For  here  all  favours  fell  for  gain  ;  -^ 

The  greedy  porter  yields  to  gold, 
His  fee  receiv'd,  the  gates  unfold. 
Affembled  nations  here  we  found, 
And  view'd  the  cringing  herds  around, 
W^ho  daily  facrific'^d  to  Wealth, 
Their  honour,  confcience,  peace,  and  health. 
We*haften  now  to  Pleafure's  bow'rs  ; 
Where  the  gay  tribes  fat  crown'd  v/ith  flow'rs. 
Here  Beauty  ev'ry  charm  difplay'd. 
And  Love  difturb'd  the  blufning  maid  : 
Delicious  wine  our  tafte  employs, 
His  crimfon  bowl  exalts  our  joys. 
I  felt  the  gen'rous  pow'r,  and  thought 
The  pearl  was  found,  that  long  I  fought. 
Determin'dhereto  fix  my  home, 
.1  blefs'd  the  change,  nor  wilii'd  to  roam  : 
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The  feraph  difapprov'd  my  flay, 

Spread  her  fair  plumes,  and  wing'd  away. 

Alas  I  whene'er  we  talk  of  blifs, 
How  prone  is  man  to  judge  amifs  I 
See,  a  long  train  of  ills  confpires 
To  fcourge  our  uncontrol'd  defires. 
Like  fummer  fwarms,  Difeafes  crowd  ; 
Each  bears  a  crutch,  or  each  a  fliroud. 
Fever,  that  thirfly  fury,  came, 
With  inextinguifhable  flame. 
Confumption,  fworn  ally  of  Death, 
Crept  flowly  on  with  panting  breath. 
Gout  roar'd,  and  fliow'd  his  throbbing  feet : 
And  Dropfy  took  the  drunkard's  feat. 
Stone  brought  his  tort'ring  racks  ;  and  near 
Sat  Palfy  fliakiiigin  her  chair  ! 

As  he,  who  travels  Lybia's  plains, 
Where  the  fierce  lion  lawlefs  reigns. 
Is  feiz'd  with  fear  and  wild  dii'may. 
When  the  grim  foe  ob{lru6ls  his  way: 
My  foul  was  pierc'd  with  equal  fright, 
My  tott'ring  limbs  oppos'd  my  flight ; 
I  call'd  on  Virtue,  but  in  vain  ; 
Her  abfence  quicken'd  every  pain. 
At  length  the  flighted  angel  heard  ; 
The  dear  refulgent  form  appear'd. 

"  Prefumptuous  youth  I"  ilie  faid,  and  frown'd, 
(My  heart-firings  flutter'd  at  the  found,) 
"  Who  turns  to  me  reluclant  ears, 
Shall  flied  repeated  floods  of  tears. 
Thefe  rivers  fhall  for  ever  laft, 
There's  no  retracing  what  is  pafl; : 

Y 
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Nor  think  avenging  ills  to  fliun  ; 
Make  a  falfe  ftep,  and  you're  undone. 

"  Of  Pleafure's  gilded  baits  beware, 
Nor  tempt  the  S3'ren's  fatal  fnare  ; 
Forego  this  baneful,  fatal  place, 
Abhor  the  harlot,  and  her  race. 
Had  you  thofe  fofter  paths  purfu'd, 
Perdition,  flripling,  had  enfu'd. 
Yes,  fly — you  (land  upon  its  brink  : 
To-morrow  is  too  late  to  think.  ^ 

'^  Indeed  unwelcome  truths  I  tell ; 
But  mark  my  facred  leffon  well. 
With  me  whoever  lives  at  ftrife, 
Lofes  his  better  friend  for  life  : 
With  me  who  lives  in  Friendfhip's  ties, 
Finds  all  that's  fought  for  by  the  wife. 
Folly  exclaims,  and  well  ihe  may, 
Becaufe  I  take  her  maik  away  ; 
If  once  I  bring  her  to  the  fun. 
The  painted  harlot  is  undone. 
But  prize,  my  child,  oh  !  prize  my  rules, 
And  leave  Deception  to  her  fools. 

''  Ambition  deals  in  tinfel  toys. 
Her  traffic  gewgaws,  fleeting  joys  ! 
An  arrant  juggler  in  difguife. 
Who  holds  falfe  optics  to  your  eyes. 
But  ah  !  how  quick  the  fliadows  pafs  I 
Tho'the  bright-vifions  thro' her  glafs 
Charm  at  a  diilance  ;  yet,  when  near. 
The  bafelefs  fabrics  difappear. 

*'  Nor  Riches  boaft  intrinfic  worth  ; 
Their  charms  atbeft,  fuperior  earth  : 
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Thefe  oft  the  heav'n-born  mind  enflave, 

And  make  an  honed  man  a  knave. 

'  Wealth  cures  my  wants,'  the  mifer  cries  : 

Be  not  deceiv'd — the  mifer  lies. 

One  want  he  has,  with  all  his  (tore, 

That  worft  of  wants  !  the  want  of  more. 

"  Take  Pleafure,  Wealth,  and  Pomp  away, 
And  where  is  Happinefs  ?  you  fay. 
'Tis  here — and  may  be  yocirs — for,  know, 
I'm  all  that's  Happinefs  below. 
To  Vice  I  leave  tumultuous  joys  ; 
Mine  is  the  ftill  and  fofter  voice, 
That  whifpers  peace  when  ftorms  invade, 
And  mufic  thro' the  midnight  fhade. 

"  Come  then,  be  mine  in  ev'ry  part, 
Nor  give  me  lefs  than  all  your  heart : 
When  troubles  difcompofe  your  breaft-, 
1^11  enter  there  a  cheerful  gueft. 
My  converfe  fliall  your  cares  beguile, 
The  little  world  within  lliall  fmile  : 
And  then  it  fcarce  imports  a  jot. 
Whether  the  great  world  frowns  or  not. 

"  And  when  the  clofmg  fcenes  prevail, 
When  wealth,  {late,  pleafure,  all  fhall  fail  ; 
All  that  a  foolifh  world  admires. 
Our  Paflion  craves,  or  Pride  infpires  ; 
At  that  important  hour  of  need, 
Virtue  fiiall  prove  a  friend  indeed  ! 
My  hands  ihall  fmooth  thy  dying  bed, 
My  arms  fuRain  thy  drooping  head  : 
And  when  the  painful  ftruggle's  o'er, 
And  that  vain  thing,  the  world's  no  more  ; 
I'll  bear  my  fa v 'rite  fon  away 
To  rapture,  and  eternal  day."  cotton, 

y  2 
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The  Three  Warnings, 

The  tree  of  deepeft  root  is  found 
J.eaft  willing  fliil  to  quit  the  ground  ; 
'Twas  therefore  faid  by  ancient  fages, 

That  love  of  life  increas'd  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  llages, 
When  pains  growfriarp,  and  ficknefs  rages, 

The  greateft  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affection  to  believe, 
Which  all  confefs,  but  few  perceive, 
If  old  afiertions  can't  prevail, 
Be  pkafed  to  hear  a  modern  tale. 

Vv  hen  fports  v»'ent  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbour  Dodfon's  wedding-day, 
Death  calPdafide  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room  ; 
And  looking  grave — "  Youmuft,"  fays  he, 
*'  Quit  your  fweet  bride,  and  come  with  me." 
'^  With  you  !  and  quit  my  Sufan's  fide  ! 
With  you!"  the  hapiefs  hufb-and  cried: 
•'  Young  as  I  am,  'tis  monftrous  hard  ! 
Befides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepar'd  : 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go  ; 
This  is  my  wedding-day  vou  know." 
What  more  he  urg'd,  1  have  not  heard, 

His  reafons  could  not  well  be  ftrongcv  ; 
So  death  the  poor  delinquent  fpar'd. 

And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  np  a  ferious  look,  ^ 

liishour-glafs  trembled  while  he  fpoke — 
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"  Neighbour,"  he  faid,  "  farewell  ;  no  more 
Shall  Death  difturb  your  mirthful  hour  : 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name, 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  Ration, 
Three  feveral  warnings  you  fliall  have, 
Before  you're  fummon'd  to  the  grave, 
"Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  repreive  ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  fay ; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way, 

Wellpleas'd  the  world  will  leave." 

To  thefe  conditions  both  confented. 
And  parted  perfe6lly  contented. 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell. 
How  longheliv'd,  how  wife,  how  well. 
Ho  V  roundly  he  purfu'd  his  couiff. 
And  fmok'd  his  pipe,  and  ftrok'd  his  horfe, 

The  willing  mufe  fhall  tell ; 
He  chaffer'd  then,  he  bought,  he  fold, 
Nor  once  perceiv'd  his  growing  old, 

Nor  thought  of  Death  as  near  ; 
His  friends  not  f?1fe,  his  wife  no  ihrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 

He  pafs'd  his  hours  in  peace. 
But  while  he  view'd  his  wealth  increafe, 
While  thus  along  Life's  dufty  road 
The  b.;:,ten  track  content  he  trod. 
Old  Time,  whofe  hafte  no  mortal  fpares, 
*  >lIncailM,  unheeded,  miawares, 
I  Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
Ir.d  now,  one  night,  in  mufmg  mood. 
As  all  alone  he  fate, 
y  3 
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Th'  unwelcome  meflenger  of  Fate 

Once  more  before  him  flood. 

Half  kiiPd  with  anger  and  furprife, 
*'  So  foon  return'd  1"  old  Dodfon  cries. 

"  So  foon,  d'ye  call  it?"  Death  replies  : 
*'  Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jefl  I 

Since  I  was  here  before 
'Tis  fix-and-thirty  years  at  leaft, 
And  you  are  now  fourfcore." 

"  So  much  the  worfe,"  the  clown  rejoin'd; 
"  To  fpare  the  aged  would  be  kind  : 
However,  fee  your  fearch  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — is  't  regal  t 
Elfe  you  are  come  on  a  fool's  errand. 
With  but  a  fecretary's  warrant, 
Belicle,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Which  I  have  look'd  for  nights  and  mornings  I 
But  for  thatlofs  of  time  and  eafe, 
I  can  recover  damages." 

"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "  that,  at  the  b€ft> 
I  feldom  am  a  welcome  guefl  ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  leafl : 
I  little  thought  you'd  ft  ill  be  able 
To  itump  about  your  farm  and  ftable  ; 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length  ; 
I  wiih  you  joy,  tho',  of  your  ftrength  1"   _ 

"  Hold,'"'  fays  the  farmer,  ''  not  fo  fad  ! 
I  have  been  lame  thefe  four  years  pail." 

*'  And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies: 
"  However,  you  ftill  keep  your  eyes  ; 
And  fur e,  to  fee  ones  loves  and  friends. 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends." 

''  Perhaps,"  fays  Dodfon,  "  fo  it  might, 
But  latterly  iVe  loft  my  fight.". 
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'*  This  is  a  fliocking  tale  'tis  true  ; 
But  ftill  there's  comfort  left  for  you  : 
Each  ftrives  your  fadnefs  to  amufe  ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 

"  There's  none,"  cries  he  ;  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  grown  fo  deaf,    I  could  not  hear." 

"  Nay,  then,"  the  fpectre  ftern  rejoin'd, 
"  Thefe  are  unjuftifiable  yearnings  ; 

If  you  are  Lame,  and  Deaf,    and  Blind, 

You've  had  your  Three  fufficient  Warnings, 
So  come  along,   no  more  we'll  part;" 
He  fiiid,  and  touch'd  him  with  his  dart. 
And  now,  old  Dodfon  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate — fo  ends  my  tale.  thraii:> 

SECTION    III, 

The  Hare  and  inany  Friends, 

Friendship,  in  truth,  is  but  a  name, 
Unlefs  to  few  you  flint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  fliare, 
Hath  feldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendfliip  ;  who  depend 
On  many,   rarely  find  a  friend. 

A  Hare,  who  in  a  civil  way, 
Complied  with  every  thing,   like  Gay, 
Was  known  by  all  the  beftial  traiii. 
Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  pL.ln. 
Her  care  was,  never  to  offend  ; 
And  ev'ry  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  file  went,  at  early  dawn. 
To  taite  the  dew-befprinkled  lawn^ 
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Behind  (lie  hears  the  hunter's  cries, 
And  from  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  flies. 
She  (tarts,  flie  flops,  flie  pants  for  breath  ; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death  ; 
She  doubles  to  miflead  the  hound, 
And  meafures  back  her  mazy  round  ; 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 
Half-dead  with  fear  flie  gafping  lay. 

What  tranfport  in  her  bofom   grew, 
When  firftthe  horfe  appear'd  in  view  ! 
**  Let  me,"  fays  flie,  your  back  afcend, 
And  owe  my  fafety  to  a  friend. 
You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight ; 
To  friendfliip  ev'ry  burthen's  light." 

The  horfe  replied,  "  Poorhonefl:  pufs  1 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  fee  thee  thus  : 
Be  comforted,  relief  is  near  ; 
For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear.'' 

She  next  the  ftately  bull  implor'd ; 
And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord  ; 
**  Since  ev'ry  beafl:  alive  can  tell 
That  I  flncerely  w^ifli  you  well, 
1  may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take* the  freedom  of  a  friend. — 
To  leave  you  thus  might  feem  unkind ; 
But  fee,  the  goat  is  juft  behind." 

The  goat  remark'd  her  pulfe  was  high, 
Her  languid  head,   her  heavy  eye  ; 
"  My  back,"  fays  he,  "  may  do  you  harm  ; 
The  flieep's  at  hand:,  and  wood  is  warm." 

The  flieep  was  feeble,  and  complain'd 
His  fldes  a  load  of  wool  fuflain'd  : 
Said  he  was  flow,   confefs'dhis  fears  ; 
For  hounds  eat  flieep  as  well  as  hare;;. 
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She  now  the  trotting- calf  addrefsVI, 
To  fave  from  death  a  friend  dillrefs'd. 
Shall  I,"  fays  he,  *'  of  tender  age, 
In  this  important  care  engage  ? 
Older  and  abler  pafs'd  jou  by  : 
How  flrong  arc  thofe  !  how  weak  am  I  ! 
Should  I  prefume  to  bear  you  hence, 
Thofe  friends  of  mine  might  take  offence. 
Excufe  me,   then.     You  know  my  heart, 
But  deareft  friends,  alas!  mud  part. 
How  fliall  we  all  lament !  Adieu  1 
For,  fee,  the  hounds  are  jufl  in  view."  gay. 

SECriON   IV. 

The  Chameleon^  or  pertinacity  exposed. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud  conceited  talking  fpark, 
With  eyes,  that  hardly  ferv'd  at  moft 
To  guard  their  mailer  'gainlla  poll; 
Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To  fee  whatever  could  be  feen  : 
Returning  from  his  finifh'dtour, 
Grov/s  ten  times  perter  than  before  ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  traveiPd  fool  your  mouth  will  itop  ; 
"   But,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I've  feen — and  fure  I  ought  to  know"— 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  fubmiffion, 
And  acquiefce  in  his  decifion. 

Two  travellers  of  fuch  a  caft, 
As  oVr  Aiabis's  wilds  they  pafs'd, 
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And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
Nov/  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that, 
Difcours'd  a  while,  'mongil  other  matter, 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature. 
"  A  firanger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"  Sure  never  liv'd  beneath  the  fun  !       * 
A  lizard's  body,   lean  and  long, 
A  fidi's  head,    a  ferpent's  tongue, 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  disjoin'd  ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  !• 
How  flow  its  pace  !  and  then  its  hue-— 
Who  ever  faw  fo  fine  a  blue  ?" 

"  Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  replies, 
"  'Tis  green, — I  faw  it  with  thefe  eyes,  . 

As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay,  ?^M^ 

And  warm'd  it  in  the  funny  ray  ;  ^ 

Stretch'd  at  its  eafe  thebeaft  I  view'd, 
And  faw  it  eat  the  air  for;^gf)d." 

"  I've  feen  it,  friend,  as  well  as  you, 
And  rauft  again  affirm  it  blue. 
Atleifure  I  the  beaft  furvey'd. 
Extended  in  the  cooling  fhade." 

<*  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,   I  can  aflure  ye."— 
**  Green  1"  cries  the  other  in  a  fury — 
*'  Why  do  you  think,  I've  loft  my  eyes  ?" 
**  'Twere  no  great  lofs,"  the  friend  replies, 
**  For,  if  they  always  ferve  you  thus, 
You'll  find  them  but  of  little  ufe." 

So  high  at  laft  the  conteft  rofe. 
From  words  they  almoft  came  to  blows  : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third— 
To  him  the  que  ft  ion  they  referr'd  j 
And  begg'd  he'd  tell  'em,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
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"  Come,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  ceafe  your  pother, 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'  other : 
I  caught  the  animal  laft  night, 
And  vievr'd  it  o'er  by  candle-light : 
I  mark'd  it  well — 'twas  black  as  jet — 
You  flare — but  I  have  got  it  yet, 
And  can  produce  it."      "  Pray  then  do  : 
For  I  am  fure  the  thing  is  blue." 
"  And  I'll  engage  that  when  you've  feen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

*'  Well  then,  at  once,  to  eafe  the  doubt," 
Replies  .the  man,  "  I'll  turn  him  out  ; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  fet  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 
^|k    Hefaid;  then  full  before  their  fight 
Froduc'd  the  beaft,  and  lo — 'twas  white  ! 
Both  ftar'd ;  the  man  look'd  wondrous  wife — 
*'  My  children,"  the  Chameleon  cries, 
*^  (Thenfirft  the  creature  found  a  tongue,) 
You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view. 
Think  others  fee  as  well  as  you  ; 
Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eye-fight  to  his  own."  Merrick. 


SECT'ION  F, 

The  Hermit, 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  arev'rend  Hermit  grewj 
The  mofs  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  cryllalwell  -, 
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Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  pafs'd  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  bufmefs,  all  his  pleafure  praife, 

A  life  fo  facred,  fuch  ferene  repofe, 
Seem'd  heav'n  itfelf,  till  one  fugged  ion  rofe — 
That  vice  fliould  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey  ; 
This  fprungfome  doubt  of  Providence's  fway : 
JJis  hopes  no  more  a  certain  profpe6l  boaft, 
And  all  the  tenour  of  his  foul  is  loft. 
So  when  a  fmooth  expanfe  receives  impreft 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breaft, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  Ikies  beneath  with  anfwering  colours  glow 
But  if  a  ftone  the  gentle  fea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'ry  fide, 
And  glimm'ring  fragments  of  a  broken  fun  ; 
Banks,  trees,  and  ikies,  in  thick  diforder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  fight, 
To  find  if  books  or  fwains  report  it  right, 
{For  yet  by  fwains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whofe  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim  ftafF  he  bore. 
And  fix'd  the  fcallop  in  his  hat  before  j 
Then  with  the  fun  a  rifing  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  ^ach  event. 

The  morn  was  wafted  in  the  pathlefs  grafs, 
And  long  and  lonefome  was  the  wild  to  pafs  : 
But  when  the  fouthern  fun  had  warm'd  the  day,- 
A  youth  came  porting  o'er  a  eroding  way  : 
His  raiment  decent,*  his  complexion  fair, 
And  foftin  graceful  ringlets  wav'dhis  hair  : 
Then  near  approaching,  ''  Father,  hail  l"  he  cried, 
And,  "  Hail,  my  fon  l"  the  rev 'rend  fire  replied. 
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Words  foUow'd  words,  from  quePdon  anfwer  ilow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceiv'd  the  road  ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  flands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clafps  an  elm  around. 

Now  funk  the  fun  ;  the  clofmg  hour  of  day 
Came 'onward,  mantled  o'er  v/ith  folder  gray  ; 
Nature  in  filence  bid  the  ^\■orid  repcfe  : 
When  near  the  road  a  (lately  palace  rofe. 
There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pafs, 
Vv  hofe  verdure   crown'd  the  floping  tides  of  grafs. 
^It  chanc'd  thenoble'maflier  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  houfe  the  wand'ring  Granger's  home  ; 
Yet  ftill  the  kindnefs  from  a  thirft  of  praife, 
Prov'd  the  vain  iiourifn  of  expenfive  eafe. 
The  pair  arrive  :  the  liv'ried  fervants  v;ait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate, 
The  table  groans  with  coftly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hofpitably  good. 
Then,  led  to  reft,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drov/n, 
Deep  funk  in  fleep,  and  fdk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  mom,  and  at  the  dav/n  of  day 
Along  the  v/ide  canals  the  zephyrs  play; 
Frefli  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  fliake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banifti  Ileep. 
Up  rife  thegueils  obedient  to  the  call  ; 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  fplendid  hall  ; 
Rich  lufcious  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd. 
Which  the  kind  mafter  forc'd  the  gueftsto  tal>e. 
Then,  pleas'd  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go  j 
:!;  but  the  landlord,  none  had  caufe  of  woe  : 
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His  cup  was  vanifli'd  ;  for  in  fecret  guife 

The  younger  gueft  purloin'd  the  glitt'ring  prize. 

As  one  who  fpres  a  ferpent  in  his  way, 
Gl:  ft'ning  and  bafeing  in  the  fummer  ray, 
Diforder'd  ftops  to  fliun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintnefs  on,  and  looks  with  fear  ; 
So  feem'd  the  fire,  when  far  upon  the  road 
The  fliining  fpoil  his  wiley  partner  fliow'd. 
Heitopp'd  with  filence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wifh'd,  but  durfl  not  afk,  to  part : 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  gen'rous  a6lions  meet  abafe  reward. 

While  thus  they  pafs,  the  fun  his  glory  llirouds, 
The  changing  Ikies  hang  out  their  fable  clouds  ; 
A  found  in  air  prefag'd  approaching  rain. 
And  beads  to  covert  feud  acrofs  the  plain. 
Warn'd  by  the  figns,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat, 
To  feek  for  (belter  at  a  neighboring  fe.at. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rifmg  ground. 
And  ftrong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  around  ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  tim'rous  and  fevere. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  defert  there. 
As  near  the  mifer's  heavy  Doors  th«y  drew,        ^ 
Fierce  rifmg  gufts  with  fudden  fury  blew; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  fliow'rs  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunder  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knoclc  or  call  in  vain, 
Driv'n  by  the  wind  and  batter'd  by  tke  rain. 
At  length  fome  pity  warm'dthe^  mailer's  breaft  ; 
('Twas  then  his  threfliold  firft  receiv'd  a  gueft ;) 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  halt  he  welcomes  in  the  flriiv 'ring  pair. 
One  frugal  fagot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  retails. 
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Bread  of  the  coarfefl  fort,  with  meager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted,) ferv'd  them  both  to  dine: 
And  when  the  tempeit  firft  appear'dto  ceafe, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  dill  remark  the  pond'ring  Hermit  view'd, 
In  one  fo  rich  a  life  fo  poor  and  rude  ; 
And  why  Ihould  fuch  (within  himfelf  he  cried) 
Lock  the  loft  wealth  a  thoufand  want  befide  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  foon  take  place, 
In  ev'ry  fettling  feature  of  his  face, 
When  from  his  veil  the  young  com.panion  bore 
That  cup  the  gen'rous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profufely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  ftinted  kindnefs  of  this  churlilh  foul ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  air}-  tumult  fly  ; 
The  fun  emerging  opes  ap  azure  iky  ; 
A  frelher  green  the  fmeiling  leaves  diiplay, 
And,  glitt*ringas  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day  : 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat, 
And  the  glad  mailer  bolts  the  a-vary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  Pilgrim's  bofom  wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought  ; 
His  partner's  a6ls  without  their  caufe  appear  ; 
'Twas  there  a  vice ;  and  feemed  a  madnefs  here  : 
Detefting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 
Loll  and  confounded  with  the  various  fhows. 
Now  nights'  dim  fhades  again  involve  the  ikv  ;     ) 
Again  the  wand'rers  want  a  place  to  lie  :  \ 

Again  they  feareh,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh.  } 

The  foil  improv^l  around,  the  manfion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great, 
It  feem'd  to  fpeak  its  mailer's  turn  of  mind, 
Content,  and  not  for  praife  but  virtue  kind. 
Z  2 
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Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet, 
Then  blefs  the  nianfion,  and  the  mailer  greet. 
Their  greeting  fair,  beftow'd  with  modeft  guife, 
The  courteous  mailer  hears,  and  thus  replies  : 

*'  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 
To  him  who  gives  us  all  I  yield  a  part ; 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  fober  more  than  coftly  cheer." 
He  fpoke,andbid  the  welcome  table  fpread, 
T^ji  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ;  i 

When  the  grave  houfehold  round  his  hall  repair,  J 

Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  clofe  the  hours  with  prayer.        | 

At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repofe, 
Was  flrong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  morn  arofe  ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle  v/here  an  infant  Ilept, 
And  writh'd  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  ftrange  return!  grev/ black,  andgafp'd,  and  died. 
Horror  of  horrors  1  w^hat  1  his  only  fon  1 
How  look'd  our  Hermit  when  the  fa6l  was  done  I 
Not  hell,  tho'  hell's  blackjav/s  in  funder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  affault  his  heart. 

Confus'd  and  ilruck  withfilence  at  the  deed. 
He  fiies  ;  but,  trem.bling,  fails  to  fly  with  fpeed. 
ilisfleps  the  youth  purfues  ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads  ;    a  fervaut  fliow'd  the  way  : 
A  river  crofs'd  the  pa,th  ;  the  palTage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  fervant  trod  before : 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  ('applied, 
And  deepthe  waves  beneath  the  bending  branches  glide* 
The  \  cuth,  v/ho  feem'd  to  watch-  a  time  to  fm, 
Approach'd  the  carelefs  guide,  and  thruft  him  in  : 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  riling  lifts  his  head  ; 
Then  tiaihing turns,  and  iinks  among  the  dead. 
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Vvlkl  fparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes  ; 
He  harlts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries  ; 
"  Betefted  wretch  1" — but  fcarce  his  fpeech began, 
When  the  (trange  partner  feem'd  no  longer  man. 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  ferenely  fweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet  ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radient  points  invert  his  hair  ; 
Celeftial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air  ; 
And  wings  whofe  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  difplay. 
The  formetherialburiis  upon  his  fight, 
And  moves  in  ail  the  majefty  of  light. 

Tho'loud  at  firft  the  pilgrim's  paiTicn  greWj 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  will  not  what  to  do  ; 
Surprife,  in  fecret  chains,  his  words  fufpends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  fettling  temper  ends. 
But  lilence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke  ; 
The  voice  ofmufic  ravife'dashe  fpoke. 

*'  Thy  pray'r,  thy  praife,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown^ 
In  fweet  memorial  rife  before  the  throne  : 
Thefe  charms  fuccefs  in  our  bright  region  (ind^ 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  ; 
For  this  commiiTiOn'd,  I  forfook  the  fky — 
Nay,  ceafe  to  kneel — thy  fellow  fervant  I, 
Then  know  the  truth  of  government  Divine, 
And  let  thefe  fcruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Ivlakerjufily  claims  that  world  he  made  ; 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid. 
Its  facred  majefty  through  all  depends 
On  ufmgfecond  means  to  work  his  ends. 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  (late  from  human  eye. 
The  pow'r  exerts  his  attributes  on  high  j 

Z  3 
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YouraiSlions  ufes,  nor  controls  your  will  j 
And  bids  the  doubting  fons  of  men  be  (liil. 
What  ftrange  events  can  llrike  v/ith  more  furprife, 
Thanthofe  whichlately  ilruek  thy  wond'ring  eyes  ? 
Yet,  taught  by  thefe,  confefs  th'  Almightyjuft ; 
And,  where  you  can**!  unriddle,  learn  to  truft. 

*'  The  great  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  coftly  food, 
Whofe  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good  ; 
Who  made  his  iv'ry  Hands  with  goblets  fliine, 
And  fore 'd  his  guefts  to  morning  draughts  of  wine  ; 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  gracelefs  cuftom  loft, 
And  ftillhe  welcomes,  but  withlefs  ofcoft. 

"  The  mean  fufpicious  wretch,  whofe  bolted  door 
Ne'er  mov'd  in  pity  to  the  wand'ring  poor, 
Vv  ith  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heav'n  can  blefs,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Confcious  of  wanting  worth  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compaffion  touch  his  grateful  foul. 
Thus  artifts  melt  the  fuUen  ore  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head : 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And,  loofe  from  drofs,  the  filver  runs  below. 

*'  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half  wean'dhis  heart  from  God  ; 
Child  of  his  age,  for  him  heliv'din  pain. 
And  meafur'd  back  his  fteps  to  earth  again. 
To  v/hat  exceffes  had  his  dotage  run ! 
But  God,  tofave  the  father,  took  the  fon. 
To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  feem'd  to  go  ; 
And  'twas  my  miniftry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  duft, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  puniftiment  was  juft. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack, 
Had  that  falfe  fervant  fped  infafety  back. 
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This  night  his  treafur'd  heaps  he  meant  to  fleal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail  I 
Thus  Heav'n  in{lru6ls  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  refign,  and  fm  no  more." 

On  founding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew  j 
The  fage  flood  wond'ring  as  the  feraph  flew. 
Thus  look'd  Eliflia,  when,  to  mount  on  high, 
His   mafter  took  the  chariot  of  the  fky_: 
The  fiery  pomp  afcending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wifli'd  to  follow  too. 
The  bending  Hermit  here  a  pray'r  begun  : 
Lord  1  as  inheav-Jiy  on  earth  thy  will  he  done. 
Then,  gladly  turning,  fought  his  ancient  place ; 
And  pafs'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace.  parneli. 
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Wishes  obtained  often  make  men  rniserahle* 

Behold  what  danger  marks  the  path 
Of  high-brow'd  Opulence  1  Intemperance, 
The  fruitful  parent  of  Difeafe,  behind 
Reels  loofe,  and  filent  plants  th'  entangling  fnare. 
Oft  when,  to  vengeance  rous'd,  th'  Eternal  dooms 
Some  wretch  to  mifery  extreme,  he  grants 
The  fervent  wiili ;  he  gives  th'  infatiate  eye 
To  rove  tranfported  o'er  its  golden  (lore  ; 
The  heart  to  fweli  like  Xerxes',  when  he  view'd 
His  holls  that  v/rapt  th'  immeafurable  plain, 
And  triumph 'd  in  his  pow'r.     Thus  fares  the  v/retch 
As  v/hirl'dby  Paffion,  thro'  life's  dully  field 
He  burlls  exulting.     On  the  drooping  head 
Of  Merit,  fhy  to  cenfure,  andreprefl 
By  decent  Pride  from  murm'ring,  his  rude  hand 
Arreits  the  palm.     He  gains  it :  and  ador'd 
By  Folly's  wond'ring train,  prefumptuous  Ibapes 
His  courfe  ;  till,  like  a  canker  at  the  root. 
That  fecret  riots  on  the  vital  ilream, 
Slow,  butfure-wafting  Fate  infilence  takes 
Th'  inevitable  aim  ;  and  fpares  the  hand 
Of  hoary  Time,  his  filver,  and  his  fcythe* 
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0  weak  !  thro'  Paffion's  erring  glafs  to  view 
What  cooler  thought  condemns  !   Think'O:  thou  the 

man 
Bv  birth  exalted,   by  the  lavifn  hand 
Of  fortune  crown'd  with  honour,  whofe  gay  hours 
Dance  to  the  melting  kite's  melodious  lay, 
Is  happy  ?— Know,  thy  vv^and'ring  fearch  millakes 
Theihade  for  fubilance.    Could  thy  thought  explore 
The  mind  within  ;  what  real  ills  excite 
The  mental  tumult  ;  to  the  trembling  gaze 
Of  Fear  what  phantoms  of  imagin'd  woes 
Swim  thro'  the  dark  night's  folemn  noon,  when  Sleep 
Shakes  not  her  poppies  o'er  his  longing  eyes, 
That  roll  in  vain  ;  what  inward  eating  care 
Preys  on  his  pamper'd  blood  ;  vv^hat  willies  v.ild  ; 
What  dread  of  future  mifery  ;   what  dreams 
Of  horror  gleam  athwart  the  fable  fcroll 
Where  Mem'ry  prints  her  records  :  would  the  fcene 
Wake  thee  to  envy  ?  ^Yould  thy  wilhing  foul 
Pant  for  the  boon  that  glitters  to  the  eye, 
But  (lings  the  heart  and  poifons  all  its  jo}^ ; 

1  read  thy  fecret  doubt  : — ^'  'Tis  Guilt  that  ihades 
The  bi;ow  of  Grandeur  ;  'tis  the  folemn  peal 

Of  confcience  thund'ring  in  the  mental  ear. 

That  wakes  to  quick  fenfation.     To  the  dream 

Of  harmlefs  innocence,   no  demon  ihakes 

His  front  terrific  :   all  is  calm  within, 

And  tuned  to  perfect  harmony.     Yet  Peace 

May  dv»'eli  vv^iih  Opulence  ;  one  happy  mind 

May  eye  rejoicing  its  extended  pow'r 

To  work  f^Dr  man  ;   exuhingas  it  views 

A  fmiling  tribe  around,   fnatch'd  from  the  gi-afp 

Of  ruthlefs  want,   and  balking  in  the  beam 

Of  joy,  to  tranfpcrt  kindling,  and  to  love." 
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'Tis  juft. — Then  noble  mind  by  Fortune  raisM, 
And  warm'd  by  flrong  benevolence  to  fpread 
Its  happinefs  to  all,  difplays  to  man 
His  Maker's  image.     To  a  godlike  few 
Heav'n  gives  at  once  the  virtue  and  the  pow'r. 
Yet  plants  not  Opulence  for  thefe  a  fnare, 
That  poverty  efcapes  ? — The  wretch  who  dragged 
His  lire  rclentlefs  to  the  tonib — fay,  rofe 
No  boiling  paffion  in  his  rankled  heart  ? 
Felt  not  his  tortur'd  bread  the  venom  fling 
Of  keen  impatience  ?  Flam'd  not  to  his  eye 
Gold,  titles,  honour,  all  the  tinfel-ihow, 
That  on  the  fullen  front  of  Avarice  wakes 
A  gloomy  fmile^  and  bids  his  little  thought 
Receive  a  gleam  of  joy  ?  From  thefe  fecure 
Lives  not  untutor'd  Indigence  at  eafe  ? 
And  fteals  unieen  along  the  vale  of  life, 
Calm,  peaceful,  flieiter'd  from  the  ftormy  blall 
That  fhakes  Ambition's  plume  ;  that  wrecks  the  hope, 
The  quiet  of  mankind  ?  V/hat  though  to  thefe 
The  means  are  fcanty  ? — O'er  the  roughen'd  cheek 
Health  fheds  her  bloom  ;  their  fmews  knit  by  toil, 
Robuft  and  Firm,  fupport  th'  allotted  weight  ; 
And  gradual  loofed  by  long  revolving  years, 
Refign  their  charge,  untainted  by  the  feeds 
Of  lurking  Death,   flow  through  the  form  diffus'd 
From  meals  that  Nature  naufeates,  from  the  cup 
Where  the  wine  laughs,  and   on   the  mantling  ch^   k 
Kindles  a  tranfient  blulh,  but  works  difeafe. 
And  uuides  the  temples  with  untimely  fncw. 

OGILVIE. 
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The  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras, 

First,  the  Supreme  doth  higheft  rev'rence  claim  ; 
Ufe  with  religious  awe  his  facred  name  : 
AfTur'd  he  views  thy  ways,  let  nought  controul 
The  word  thou  once  hast  bound  upon  thy  foul. 

Next,  to  the  heroes  bear  a  grateful  mind, 
Whofe  glorious  cares  and  toils  have  bleft  mankind. 
JL.et  juft  refpedl  and  decent  rites  be  paid 
To  the  immortal  manes  of  the  dead. 
Honour  thy  parents,   and  thy  next  of  kind  ;        -j 
And  virtuous  men  wherever  thou  canft  find  ;     S. 
In  the  fame  bond  of  love  let  them  be  join'd.      J 

Ufeful  and  fleady  let  thy  life  proceed. 
Mild  ev'ry  word,    good-natur'd  ev'ry  deed  ; 
Oh,  never  with  the  man  thoulov'A  contend  : 
But  bear  a  thoufand  frailties  from  thy  friend. 
Rafiily  inflam'd,  vainfpleen,  and  flight  furmife, 
To  real  feuds,  and  endlefs  difcord  rife. 

O'er  luft,  o'er  anger,  keep  the  ftri6left  rein, 
Subdue  thy  Sloth,  thy  appetite  restrain. 
With  no  vile  action  venture  to  comply, 
Tho'  unbeheld  by  ev'ry  mortal  eye. 
Above  all  witnefles  they  confciencefear. 
And  more  than  all  mankind  thyfelf  revere. 

One  w^ay  let  all  thy  words  and  a6lion3  tend, 
Reafon  their  constant  guide,  and  truth  their  end. 
And  ever  mindful  of  thy  mortal  state, 
How  quick,  how  various  are  the  turns  of  fate ; 
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How  here,  how  there,  the  tides  of  fortune  roll  ; 
How  foon  impending  death  concludes  the  Avhole  ; 
Compofe  thy  mind,  and,  free  from  anxious  flrife, 
Endure  thy  portion   of  the  ills  of  life  ; 
Tho'  ftiil  the  good  man  frands  fecure  from  harms, 
Nor  can  misfortune  wound,  whom  virtue  arms. 

In  common  converfe,  thou  wilt  often  find 
Some  to  improve,   and  fome  to  taint  the  mind  ; 
Grateful  to  that  a  due  obfervance  pay  ; 
Bevrare  left  this  entice  thy  thoughts  aftray  ; 
And  bold  untruths  which  thou  art  forc'd  to  hear, 
Receive  difcreetly  with  a  patient  ear. 

Wouldft  thou  be  juftly  rank'd  among  the  wife, 
Think  ere  thou  doft,    ere  thou  refolv'fl,  advife. 
Still  let  thy  aims  with  fage  experience  fquare, 
And  plan  thy  conduct  with  fagacious  care  ; 
So  Ihalt  thou  all  thy  courfe  with  pleafure  run, 
Nor  wiili  an  a6lion  of  thy  life  undone. 

Among  the  various  ends  of  thy  defires, 
'Tisno  inferior  place  thy  health  requires. 
Firmly  for  this  from  all  excefs  refrain, 
Thy  cups  be  mod'rate,  and  thy  diet  plain  : 
Nor  yet  inelegant  thy  boa^id  fupply, 
But  Ihun  the  naufeous  pomp  of  luxury. 
Let  f pie  en  by  cheerful  converfe  be  withstood, 
And  honest  labours  purify  the  blood. 

Each  night,  ere  needful  (lumber  feals  thy  eyes, 
Home  to  thy  foul  let  theferefle6lions  rife  : 
How  has  this  day  my  duty  feen  exprefsVl  ? 
What  have  I  done,  omitted,   or  tranfgrefs'd  ? 
Then  grieve  the  moments  thou  hast  idlyfpent : 
The  rest  v;ill }  ield  thee  comfort  and  content. 

lie  thefe  good  rules  thy  study  and  delight, 
Pra6life  by  day,   and  ponder  them  by  night  j 
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Thus  all  thy  thoughts  to  virtue's  height  fliall  rife, 
And  truth  Ihall  ftand  unveil'd  before  thy  eyes. 
Of  beings  the  whole  fyftem  thou  ftialt  fee, 
Rang'd  as  they  are  in  beauteous  harmony  ; 
Whilft  all  depend  from  one  fuperior  caufe, 
And  nature  works  obedient  to  her  laws. 
Hence,  as  thou  labour'It  with  judicious  care 
To  run  the  courfe  allotted  to  thy  iliare, 
Wifdom  refulgent  with  a  heav'nlyray 
Shall  clear  thy  profpe6l,  and  direft  thy  way. 

Then  all  around  compafTionately  view 
Th€  wretched  ends  which  vain  mankind  purfue, 
Tofs'd  to  and  fro  by  each  impetuous  guft, 
The  rage  of  paflion,  or  the  fire  of  lufl  ; 
No  certain  ftay,  no  fafe  retreat  they  know, 
But  blindly  wander  through  a  maze  of  woe. 
Mean  while  congenial  vilenefs  works  within, 

\nd  cuftom  quite  fubdues  the  foul  to  fm. 
Save  us  from  this  diftrefs.  Almighty  Lord, 
Oar  minds  illumine,  and  thy  aid  afford  ! 
But  O  !  fecure  from  all  thy  life  is  led, 
Whofe  feet  the  happy  paths  of  virtue  tread. 
Thou  ftand'fl  united  to  the  race  divine, 
And  the  perfe6lion  of  the  fkies  is  thine. 
Imperial  reafon,  free  from  all  control. 

Maintains  her  jufl  dominion  in  thy  foul  : 

Till  purg'dat  length  from  ev'ry  fmful  (lain. 

When  friendly  death  Ihall  break  the  cumbrous  chain, 

Loos'd  from  the  body  thou  fhalt  take  thy  flight. 

And  range  immortal  in  the  fields  of  light. 

FITZGERALD. 

A  a 
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Improveme7it  of  time  recommended. 
He  mourns  the  dead,  who  lives  as  they  de fire. 
Where  is  that  thirft,  that  avarice  of  Time, 
(Bieft  avarice  !)    which  the  thought  of  death  infpires  ? 
O  time  !  than  gold  more  facred;  more  a  load 
Than  lead,  to  fools  ;  and  fools  reputed  wife. 
What  m.oment  granted  man  without  account  ? 
What  years  are  fquandered,  wifdom's  debt  unpaid  ? 
Halle,  hafte,  he  lies  in  wait,  he's  at  the  door, 
Infidious  Death  ;  fliould  his  (trong  hand  arreft, 
No  compofition  fets  the  prifoner  free. 
Eternity's  inexorable  chain 
Faft  binds  ;   and  vengeance  claims  the  fuUarrear. 

How  late  I  ftiudder'd  on  the  brink  !  how  late 
Life  call'd  for  her  laft  refuge  in  defpair ! 
For  what  calls  thy  difeatfe  ?  for  moral  aid. 
Thou  think'ft  it  folly  to  be  wife  too  foon. 
Youth  is  not  rich  in  time  ;  it  mty  be,  poor  : 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  fparing  ;  pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchafe  of  its  vforth: 
And  what  its  worth,  alk  death-beds,  they  can  tell. 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  relu6lant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come. 

Is  this  our  duty,  wifdom,  glory,  gain  ? 
And  fport  we  like  the  natives  of  the  bough, 
When  vernal  funs  infpire  ?  Amufement  reigns 
Man's  great  demand  :  to  trifle  is  to  live  : 
And  is  it  then  a  trifle,  too,  to  die? — 
Who  wants  amufement  in  the  flame  of  battle  ? 
Is  it  not  treafon  to  the  foul  immortal, 
Her  foes  in  arm.s,  eternity  the  prize  ? 
Will  toys  amufe,  when  med'cines  cannot  cure  ? 
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When  fpirits  ebb,  when  life's  enchanting  fcene  • 
Their  lufire  lofe,  and  lefien  in  our  fight ; 
(As  lands,  and  cities  with  their  glittVmg  fpires 
To  the  poor  iliatter'd  bark,  by  fudden  florm 
Thrown  ofFtofea,  and  foon  to  peridi  there  ;) 
Will  toys  amufe  ? — no :  thrones  will  then  be  toys, 
And  earth  and  Ikies  feem  duft  upon  the  fcale. 

Redeem  we  time  ? — its  lofs  we  dearly  buy. 
What  pleads  Lorenzo  for  his  high  priz'd  fports  ? 
He  pleads  time's  niimVous  blanks  ;  he  loudly  pleads 
The  {lraw4iket;:ifles  on  life's  common  ftream. 
From  whom  thofe  blanks  and  trifles,  but  from  thee  ? 
No  blank,  no  trifle,  nature  made  or  meant. 
Virtue,  or  purpos'd  virtue,  Hill  be  ihine  : 
This  cancels  thy  complaint  at  once  ;  this  leaves 
In  acl  no  trifle,  and  no  blank  in  time. 
This  greatens,  fills,  immoi'taiizes  all : 
This,  the  bleft  art  of  turnipg^;!!  to  gold  ; 
This,  the  good  heart's  prerbg^ive  to  raife 
A  royal  tribute,  from- the  pooreft  hours. 
Immenfe  revenue  !  ev'ry  moment  pays. 
If  nothing  more  than  purpofe  in  thv  pow'r, 
Thy  purpofe  firm,  is  equal  to  the  deed: 
Who  does  the  heft  his  circumflance  allows, 
Does  well,  adls  nobly ;  angels  could  no  more.  ,v 
Our  outward  acl,  indeed,  admi'.s  reflraint ; 
'Tis  not  in  things  o'er  thought  to  dommeer  ; 
Guard  well  thy  thoughts  ;  "%cir  thoughts  are  heard  in 
heav'n. 

On  all-important  time,  thro'  ev'ry  age, 
Tho'  mucli,  and  warm,  the  wife  have  urg'd ;  the  man 
Is  yet  unborn,  who  duly  weighs  an  hour. 
*•  I've  loft  a  day" — the  prince  who  nobly  cried, 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 
A   a   2 
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He  fpoke,  as  if  deputed  bj'  mankind. 

So  iliould  all  fpeak :  fo  reafon  fpeaks  in  all. 

From  the  foft  whifpers  of  that  God  in  man, 

Why  hy  to  folly,  why  to  phrenfy  fly, 

For  refcue  from  the  bleffing  we  poflefs  ? 

Time,  the  fupreme  ! — Time  is  eternity  ; 

Pregnant  with  all  eternity  can  give, 

Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  arch-angels  fmile. 

Who  murders  time,  he  crulhes  in  the  birth 

A  powV  etherial,  only  not  ador'd.  young. 

SECTION    JV. 

The  present  constitution  of  things  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  man. 
* 

WoULDST  thou 
New-mould  thy  Maker's  work,  reform  the  plan 
Wrought  by  unerring  Wifdom  ?    Wouldft  thou  claim, 
Weak,  frail,  and  guilty  as  thou  art,  for  thee 
A  paradife  prepared  ?  A  clime,  that  knows 
No  ftorm,  th'  abode  of  man,  whofe  paflions  break 
The  bounds  of  right  j  who  triumphs  in  the  eye 
Of  Heaven,  to  launch  infultlng  on  the  fiream 
Of  foily  ;  v/ho  contemns  th'  Eternal's  law  ; 
Who  to  his  Maker  fays.  Depart,  for  thee 
1  know  no,  nor  defire  !  Say,  dott  thou  fpread 
The  lawn  for  wolves,  or  bid  the  villa  rife. 
To  footh  the  lion's  horrid  heart,  tha^  throbs 
Exulting  o'er  its  prey  ?  Nor  think  the  charge 
Too  harlh ;  for  to  Eternal  Wifdom,  man 
Deiorm'dby  pallion,  is  a  monRer,  wild 
As  that  which  roams  the  Lybian  wades;  and  joys 
To  drench  his  tulks  in  blood.     Mark  then  the  clime, 
As  temper'd  to  th'  inhabitant.     Behold 
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Thy  mind,  the  mirror,  where  th'  alternate  change 
Of  calm  and  tempest  iliifting  quick,  refledls 
The  varying  forms  of  nature  1  kindling'  now 
To  rage,  nov7  boiling  like  the  troubled  iea, 
Work'd  by  a  whirlwind ;  mad^ning  like  the  wave 
That  strikes  its  Ihaggy  mound  ;  or  fecret  arm'd 
With  triple  poifon,  as  the  gale  that  breathes 
Thro'  the  dark  air  its  brimstone-dropping  wing, 
And  inly-wasting,  withers  as  it  jBies. 

Yet  dill  prffuiTiptuous,  think'lt  thou  that  the  powV 
Who  form'd  the  wdrid,  might  fuit  to  huppier  climes 
The  human  frame  ;  and  harmonize  the  mind 
To  perfe6l  concord,  as  the  mailer  tunes 
The  chords  melodious  of  the  warbling  lyre, 
To  pour  the  ftream  of  mufic  1  Know  the  thought 
Of  that  tremendous  Sire,  whofe  awful  ken 
Involves  the  vaft  of  nature,  ere  this  orb 
Was  rent  from  chaos,  in  wide  reach  difpos'd 
The  mighty  chain  of  things.     The  piercing  glance 
Of  Wifdom  mark'd  their  natures,  and  difplay'd 
In  gradual  rank,  the  fai    afcending  fcale 
Of  beauty's  riling  tribes.     Imperfedt  all, 
As  from  the  nnite,  length unmeafur'd  runs 
To  reach  the  infinite.     Yet  in  the  chain 
Each  link  maintains  its  ufe ;  each  part  rceives 
Proportion'd  worth,  and  ev'ry  movement  rolls 
To  work  its  proper  end.     What  lies  above 
Thyfelf,  is  veil'd  from  mortal  ken  j  below, 
What  tow'rs  to  thee  is  open.     Caft  thine  eye 
On  lifelefs  matter.     Mark  th'  afcending  forms 
Of  beauty,  varying  from  the  bleeding  bells 
Of  yonder  amaranth  thatfweeps  the  ground^ 
To  the  tall  cedar,  on  the  topmoft  fpire 
Of  Lebanon,  that  rears  its  head  fublime, 
Aa3 
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And  fpread  its  boughs  to  heav'n.     See  in  the  tribe 

Of  living  forms,  the  gradual  fcale  afcend 

From  fenfitive  to  animal ;  from  brute 

To  human.     The  fine  plant,  that  from  thy  touch 

Shrinks  fenfible,  conne61s  the  filmy  line 

To  the  fmall  Ihell  but  juft  impregn'd  with  life, 

Where  fliut  from  harm  as  in  a  circling  mound, 

Lives  the  lone  habitant.     Thence  rifing  flow 

Thro'  Inftin6t's  wide-revolving  rounds,  afcends 

The  juft  progrefRon  ;  till  the  watchful  dog, 

Sagacious,  friendly,  penetrating,  joins 

His  twilight  circle  to  his  matter's  fphere, 

Where  full-form'd  inflin6l  drops,  aiid  reafon  dawms. 

If  thus  thro'  nature's  wide  extent  the  forms 
Below  thee  vary,  yetth'  afcent  in  all 
By  ilow  gradation  rifes  ;  think'ft  thou  then 
That  v/ifdom  in  her  higher  works  obferves 
No  umilar  proportion  ?  From  the  ranks 
Below,  exalt  thy  v/ond'ring  gaze.     Behold 
The  worlds  that  round  yon  central  fun  revolve 
Harmonious  !  Each  receives  its  juft  degree 
Of  genial  'warmth,  when  near  the  fiery  orb 
It  drinks  his  pureft  radience  as  it  wheels  ; 
Or  fweeps  in  wider  range,  like  thy  fair  ftar 
Aurora  !  fann'dw^ith  cooler  gales,  that  lies 
In  temperated  air  :  or  diftant,  knows 
The  change  of  feafons,  as  the  earth  that  feels 
The  piercing  blaft  of  winter :  or  remote, 
On  nature's  utmofi  vergQ  all-darkfome  rolls, 
And  fees  the  pale  fun  light  the  lunar  lamps  ; 
Or  chilling  freezes  in  his  noon-day  blaze. 
Each  in  the  feparate  fphere  maintains  its  place  5 
Each  keeps  its  rank  in  the  progreflive  fcale  ; 
To  each  impartiaUhoughv  affigas  its  bound  : 
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And  Wifdom,  plucking  fiom  the  tree  of  life 
A  bough  that  breathes  ambrofia,  balm,  and  myrrh, 
Bathes  the  rieh  fruitage  in  the  Stygian  wave 
That  foils  its  bloom  ;  then  o'er  her  work  extends 
The  dropping  branch,  and  fays,  ''  O  world,  be  here 
Thy  fliare  of  good  and  ill !"  Such  from  the  birth 
Of  time  th'  Almighty  fpoke  his  great  decree. 

Wouldftthou  then,  for  thy  lingle  good  diiTolve 
Th'  unbounded  harmony  of  all  ?   Doit  thou 
Repine  that  Heav'n  reg-ardlefs  of  thy  call 
Ordains  not  earth  an  Eden,  nor  exalts 
The  man  to  angel  ?  O  th'  infatiate  grafp 
Of  human  hope  !  a  copious  ihow'r  extends 
The  fwelling  river  o'er  its  bed  j  the  fea, 
Big  with  the  ruiliing  tides  might  burfi  its  mound  ; 
The  creeping  rill  from  deeper  urns  fupplied,    • 
May  rife  an  ocean:  but  the  pride  of  man 
Extends  to  infinite.     With  all  around 
Difpleas'd,  on  Fancy's  neck  he  drops  the  rein. 
She,  loofe  and  kindling,  whirls  him  on  her  wing. 
He  mounts  the  vault  of  flars  ;  he  grafps  the  bolt 
Of  Heav'n's  Eternal;  on  empyreal  air 
He  fails  :  Ihe  leaves  him :  down  the  pigmy  falls, 
A  worm  of  earth,  and  crawls  along  the  ground, 
Giddy  j  the  fport  of  reptiles,  and  their  prev  ! 

CGILVIE, 

SEC7'I0N  V, 

The  love  of  the  xvorld  deteSled. 

Thus  fays  the  prophet  of  the  turk  : 
Good  Muffulman,  abftain  from  pork  ; 
There  is  a  part  in  ev'ry  fwine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
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May  tafle,  whate'er  his  inclination, 
On  pain  of  excommunication. 
Such  Mahomet's  myfterious  charge, 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 
Had  he  the  fmful  part  exprefs'd. 
They  might  with  fafety  eat  the  reft : 
But  for  one  peice  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  vfholt  hog  to  be  debarr'd ; 
And  fet  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 
Much  controverfy  firaight  arofe  ; 
Thefe  choofe  the  back,  the  belly  thofe  ; 
By  fome  'tis  confidently  faid 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head  j 
While  others  at  that  do6\;rine  rail, 
And  pioufly  prefer  the  tail. 
Thus,  confcience  freed  from  ev'ry  clog, 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh — 'tis  well — the  tale  applied 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'  other  fide. 
"  Renounce  the  world,"  the  preacher  cries  : 
"  We  do,"  a  multitude  replies. 
While  one  as  innocent  regards 
A  fnug  and  friendly  game  at  cards  ; 
And  one,  whatever  you  may  fay, 
Can  fee  no  evil  in  a  play  ; 
Some  love  a  concert  or  a  race. 
And  others,  iliooting  and  the  chafe. 
Revil'd  and  lov'd,  renounc'd  and  follow'd. 
Thus  bit  by  bit  the  world  is  fwallow'd  ;  ^ 

Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free, 
Yet  likes  a  ilice  as  well  as  he  : 
With  fophiftry  their  fauce  they  fw^.eten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  \o  fuout  'us  ea^^a.        cowpeh. 
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SECTION    VI» 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  ijou^  do  ye 
even  so  to  them. 

Precept  divine  !  ta  earth   in  mercy  giv'n  ; 

O  facred  rule  of  a6lion,  worthy  Heav'n  1 

Whofe  pitying  love  ordain'd  the  bleft  command, 

To  bind  our  nature  in  a  firmer  band  ; 

Enforce  each  human  fufF'rer's  ftrong  appeal, 

And  teach  the  felfiili  breaft  what  others  feel  ; 

Wert  thou  the  guide  of  life,  mankind  might  know 

A  foft  exemption  from  the  worft  of  woe. 

No  more  the  pow'rful  would  the  weak  opprefs, 

But  tyrants  learn  the  luxury  to  blefs. 

No  more  would  uav'rybind  ahopelefs  train 

Of  human  victims  in  her  galling  chain. 

Mercy  the  hard,  the  cruel  heart  would  move 

To  foften  mis'ryby  the  deeds  of  love  ; 

And  Av'rice  frem  his  hoarded  treafures  give, 

UnaOc'd,  the  lib'ral  boon,  that  Want  might  live  I 

The  impious  tongue  of  Falfehood  then  would  ceafe 

To  blaft,  with  dark  fuggeftions,  Virtue's  peace. 

No  more  would  Spleen  or  Paflion  baniih  reft, 

And  plant  a  pang  in  fond  AffeClion's  breaft ; 

By  one  harfti  word,  one  alter'd  look,  deftroy 

Her  peace,  and  wither  ev'ry  op'ning  joy  : 

Scarce  can  her  tongue  the  captious  wrong  explain, 

The  flight  offence  which  gives  fo  deep  a  pain  I 

Th'  aiTe6led  eafe  that  flights  her  ftarting  tear. 

The  words  whofe  colanefs  kills  from  Irpsfo  dear  ; — 

The  hand  fl^.e  loves,  alone  can  poiatthe  dart, 

Whofe  hidden  fling  could  wound  no  other  heart — 

Thefe,  of  all  pains  the  iharpeft  we  endure. 

The  breaft  which  now  infiids,  would fpring  to  cure. — 
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No  more  deferted  genius  then  would  fly 

To  breathe  in  folitude  his  hopelefs  figh  ; 

No  more  would  F^Ditune's  partial  fmile  debafe 

The  fpirit,  rich  in  intelle61:ual  grace  ; 

Who  views   unniov'd   from  fcenes  where   pleafures 

bloom, 
The  fiame  of  genius  funk  in  mis'ry's  gloom  ; 
The  foul  heav'n  form'd  to  foar,  by  want  c  ^Dreft, 
Nor  heeds  the  wrongs  that  pierce  a  kindred  breaft. 
Thou  righteous  law,  whofe  clear  and  ufeful  light 
Sheds  on  the  mind  a  ray  divinely  bright  ; 
Condenfuig  in  one  rule  whate'er  the  fage 
Kas  proudly  taught,  in  many  a  labourM  page  ; 
Bid  every  heart  thy  hallow'd  voice  revere, 
To  juRice  facred,  and  to  nature  dear  !        Williams.. 

SECTION    VIJ. 

The  prosperity  of  vice  no  just  objeSlion  to  the  wisdom 

of  Providence, 

Ah!  why,  thy  thought  demands,  when  virtue  feels 

Thy  yoke,  fevere  Adverfity  !  why  reigns 

Triumphant  Vice,  nor  dreads  th'  avenging  doom 

Of  Heav'n  ;  but,  wanton  in  the  fpoils  of  pow'r, 

Sports  in  gay  frolic  dov/n  the  tide  of  time. 

Nor  dreams  of  future  woe  ? — Is  he  then  blefl 

Alone,  who  riots  in  the  feaft  ;  who  fails 

I..oofe  in  the  robe  of  luxury,  and  bears 

His  front  to  heav'n,  as  if  his  mind  defied 

Its  frown? — Ah  blind  to  reafon  !  whofe  we  i.k  thought 

Sees  not,  the  jufl  fevcrity  that  faves 

The  good,  reclaims  not  error.     To  perfift 

Firm  in  the  path  of  right^  when  all  within 

Is  calm  ;  or  wandVing  from  its  fide,  to  ftart, 
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Alarm'd  in  time  by  fome  awak'ning  voice, 
And  turn,  is  eafy : — but  the  man  whofe  flep 
Far  thro'  the  devious  wafte  has  wander'd  wild, 
Regains  not,  leeks  not  to  regain  the  path 
Long  loft  ;  his  courfe  by  perfeverance  formM, 
His  doubts  by  habit  reconcil'd.     What  once 
He  vviih'd  now  felf-deceiv'd,  his  willing  mind         ' 
Receives  as  fubftance  ;  and  the  phantom  mocks 
With  empty  fmiles  his  void  embrace  no  more. 

Repines  then  muttVing  thy  prefumptuous  tongue, 
That  Heav'n's  fufp ended  wrath  allows  the  wretch 
An  hour  to  triumph  ?  that  the  God  who  counts 
His  numbered  years  a  moment,  at  thy  call 
Points  not  his  thunder  to  the  guilty  head; 
Nor  bids  his  light'nings  flafli  ?  Know,  if  the  good 
Thro'  life  Ihould  fuffer ;  in  that  fcanty  fpan 
Are  all  his  woes  compris'd  : — if  Vice  exults. 
That  fpan  contains  its  happinefs.     Should  he. 
Who  pitying  fnatches  from  Temptation's  fnare 
The  juft,  as  him  whom  yon  devouring  wave 
Has  mantled  ;  fliould  his  juftice  thus  have  claim'd 
The  wretch  yet  reeking  from  his  brother's  blood, 
An  inftant  vi6lim  :  as  the  One  enjoys 
The  prize  of  virtue,  and  no  deep'ning  ftain 
Sullied  his  life  ;  the  other  in  the  gulf 
Of  black  perdition  muft  have  wak'd  ;  no  time 
For  mercy  left ;  for  penitence,  for  pray'r, 
For  pardon,  none  ;  his  crimes  yet  unaton'd 
From  Heav'n  demanding  vengeance.     But  the  hand 
Of  Goodnefs  fpares  him,  that  repentant  tears 
May  eafe  the  feeling  heart,  and  Juftice  drop 
Het  claim  ;  or,  ftill  rekntlefs,  that  the  ftroke 
May  fall,  when  his  full  ciip  o'erflows  with  ill. 

OGILVIE. 
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No  age  or  condition  exempt  from  the  power  of  death. 

Like  other  tyrants,  Death  delights  to  fmite, 

What  fmitten  moft  proclaims  the  pride  of  pow'r, 

And  arbitrary  nod.     His  joy  fupreme, 

To  bid  the  wretch  furvive  the  fortunate  ; 

The  feeble  wrap  th' athletic  in  his  fliroud  ; 

And  weeping  fathers  build  their  children's  tomb ; 

Me  thine,  Narcifsa  ! — what  tho'  fhort  thy  date  ? 

Virtue,  not  rolling  funs,  the  mind  matures  : 

That  life  is  long,  which  anfwers  life's  great  end  ; 

The  time  that  bears  no  fruit,  deferves  no  name  : 

The  man  of  wifdom  is  the  man  of  years. 

In  hoary  youth  Methufalems  may  die, — 

O  how  mifdated  on  their  flatt 'ring  tombs  I 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end  : 

A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life. 

To  plant  the  foul  on  her  eternal  guard,  1 

In  awful  expe6tation  of  our  end,  ^■ 

Thus  runs  Death's  dread  commiffion;   "  Strike,  but  fo 

As  moit  alarms  the  liviiiglay  the  dead." 

Hence  ftratagem  delights  him,  and  furprife, 

And  cruel  fport  with  man's  fecurities. 

Not  fimple  conqueft,  triumph  is  his  aim, 

And  where  leaft  fear'd,  there  conqueft  triumphs  moft. 

Vvliat  are  his  arts  to  lay  our  fears  afleep  t 
Tiberian  arts  his  purpofes  wrap  up 
In  deep  diflimulation's  darkeft  night. 
Like  princes  unconfeft  in  foreign  courts, 
Who  travel  under  cover,  Deatli  affumes 
The  name  and  look  of  life,  and  dwells  among  us. 
Behind  the  rofy  bloom  he  loves  to  lurk, 
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Or  ambufli  in  a  fmile  ;  or  wanton  dive 
In  dimples  deep  ;  love's  eddies,  which  draw  in 
Unwary  hearts,  and  fink  them  in  defpair. 
Moft  happv  they  whom  leaft  his  arts  deceive  ! 
One  eye  on  death,  and  one  full  fix'd  on  Heav'n, 
Becomes  a  mortal,  and  immortal  man. 

Where  is  not  death  ?  fare  as  night  follows  day, 
Death  treads  in  pleafure's  footfteps  round  the  world. 
When  pleafure  treads  the  paths  which  reafon  fhuns  ; 
When,  againfl  reafon  riot  lliuts  the  door, 
And  gaiety  fupplies  the  place  of  fenfe. 
Then  foremoft  at  the  banquet  and  the  ball. 
Death  leads  the  dance,  or  (lamps  the  deadly  die  ; 
Nor  ever  fails  the  midnight  bovrl  to  crown. 
Gaily  caroufmg  to  his  gay  compeers. 
Inly  he  laughs,  to  fee  them  laugh  at  him, 
As  abfent  far  :  and  when  the  revel  burns, 
When  fear  is  banifli'd,  and  triumphant  thought 
Calling  for  all  the  joys  beneath  the  moon, 
Againfthim  turns  the  key;  and  bids  him  fup 
W'ith  their  progenitors — he  drops  his  mailv, 
Frovfns  out  at  full:  they  flarl,  defpair,  expire  ! 
Scarce  v/ith  more  fudden  tellror  and  furprife, 
From  his  black  maik  of  nitre,  touch'd  by  fire, 
Heburds,  expands,  roars,  blazes,  and  devours. 
And  is  not  this  triumphant  treachery, 
And  more  than  fimpleconqueftin  the  fiend? 

And  now,  gay  trifler,da{t  thou  wrap  thy  foul 
In  foftfecurity,  becaufe  unknown 
Which  moment  is  commiffion'd  to  deftroy  ? 
In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies. 
Is  death  uncertain  ?  therefore  thou  be  fix'd  j 

B  b 
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Fix'd  as  a  fentinel,  all  eye,  all  ear, 

All  expe<Slation  of  the  coming  foe. 

Roufe,  {land  in  arnis,  nor  lean  againft  thy  fpear, 

Left  flumbcr  fteal  one  moment  o'er  thy  foul, 

And  fate  furprife  thee  nodding.     Watch,  be  ftrong; 

Thus  give  each  day  the  merit,  and  renown,      y 

Of  dying  well ;  tho'  doom'd  but  once  to  die. 

Nor  let  life's  period  hidden  (as  from  moft) 

Hide  too  from  thee,  the  precious  ufe  of  life. 

Does  wealth  with  youth  and  gaiety  confpire 
To  weave  a  triple  wreath  of  happinefs  ? 
That  ftiining  mark  invites  the  tyrant's  fpear  ; 
As  if  to  damp  our  elevated  aims, 
And  ftrongly  preach  humility  to  man. 
O  how  portentous  is  profperity  ! 
How,  comet-like,  it  threatens  while  it  flilnes  ! 
Few  years  but  yield  us  proof  of  death's  ambition 
To  cull  his  vi6lims  from  the  fairest  fold. 
And  (heath  his  fhafts  in  all  the  pride  of  life. 
When  flooded  with  abundance,  purpled  o'er 
AVith  recent  honours,  bloom'd  with  ev'ry  blifs ; 
Set  up  in  ostentation,  made  the  gaze. 
The  gaudy  centre  of  the«{)tiblic  eye  ; 
When  fortune,  thus,  has  tofs'd  her  child  in  air, 
Snatch'd  from  the  covert  of  an  humble  state, 
How  often  have  I  feen  him  dropp'd  at  once. 
Our  nioi'ning's  envy,  and  our  ev'ning's  figh  ! 
As  her  bounties  were  the  fignal  giv'n. 
The  fiow'ry  wreath,  to  mark  the  facrifice. 
And  call  death's  arrows  on  the  destin'd  prey. 

X  YOUNG. 
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PESCRirXIVE       PIECES. 
SECT'IOS*!. 

The   Sprhig. 

\0  !  where  the  rofy-bofom'd  Hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train,  appear  : 
Difclofe  the  long-expe6led  flow'rs, 
And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Refponfive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 
The  untaught  harmony  of  Spring  ; 
While,  whifp'ring  pleafure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  thro' the  clear  blue  Iky 
Their  gathered  fragrance  Hing. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  ftretch 
A  broader,  browner  fliade  ; 
W^here'er  the  rude  and  mofs-grown  beech 
O'ercanopies  the  glade  ; 
Befide  feme  water's  rulhv  brink 
With  me  the  Mufe  Ihall  fit  and  think 
(At  eafe  reclin'd  in  ruftic  (late) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud. 
How  indigent  the  great ! 
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Still  is  the  the  toiling  hand  of  care  ; 

The  panting  herds  repofe  ; 

Vet,  hark,  how  thro'  the  peopled  air 

The  bufy  murmur  glows  1 

The  infecl  youth  are  on  the  wing, 

Eager  to  tafte  the  honey 'd  fpring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 

Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  ikim, 

Some  fnow  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  fun. 

To  contemplation's  fober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  man  ; 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  bufy  and  the  gay 

But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day, 

In  fortune's  varying  colours  drefi; ; 

Brufli'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  mifchance, 

Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  duft  to  reft.  grAY. 


SECriON    II, 

Description  of  Winter  at  Copenhagen, 

From  frozen  climes,  and  endlefs  tra6ls  of  fnow, 
From  ftreaHis  that  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  prefent  fliall  the  Mufe  to  Dorfet  bring, 
Or  how,  fo  near  the  Pole,  attempt  to  fing  r 
The  hoary  v/inter  here  conceals  froiri  fight 
Ail  pleafuig  objecls  that  to  verfe  invite. 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightful  woods, 
The  fiow'ry  plains,  and  filver-flreaming  floods^ 
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Bylno\¥-<lilgius'd,  in  bright  confufion  lie, 
And  with  one  dazzling  wafte  fatigue  the  eye. 

No  gentle  breathing  breeze  prepares  the  fpring, 
No  birds  within  the  defert  region  Ting. 
The  ihips,  unmov'd,  the  boiil'rous  winds  defy, 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vafl  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  fpout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  ftarving  wolves  along  the  main  fea  prowl. 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
For  many  a  ftiining  league  the  level  main 
Here  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  glally  plain  : 
There  folid  billows,  of  enormous  fize, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  diforder  rife. 
And  yet  but  lately  have  I  feen,  e'en  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  drefs  appear. 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fall  the  treafar'd  fnow, 
Or  winds  began  thro'  hazy  fkies  to  blow, 
At  ev'ning  a  keen  eaflem  breeze  arofe  ; 
And  the  defcending  rain  unfullied  froze. 
Soon  as  thefilent  Ihades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  morn  difclos'H  at  once  to  view 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  rich  difguife. 
And  brighten'd  ev'ry  obje6L  to  my  eyes : 
For  ev'ry  fhrub,  and  ev'ry  blade  of  grafs. 
And  ev'ry  pointed  thorn,  feern'd  wrought  in  glafs. 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  liiow, 
While  thro'  the  ice  the  crimfon  berries  glow. 
The  thiclv-fprung  reeds  the  wat'ry  marlhes  yield 
Seem  polllh'd  lances  in  a  hoftile  field. 
The  ftag,  in  limpid  currents,  v/ith  furprife 
Sees  cryftal  brandies  on  his  forehead  rife, 
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The  fpreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  tow'ring  pine, 

Glaz'd  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  fhine. 

The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  fliun, 

That  wave  and  glitter  in  the  diflant  fun. 

When,  if  a  fudden  guft  of  wind  arife, 

The  brittle  foreft  into  atoms  flies  ; 

The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempeft  bends, 

And  in  a  fpangled  fliow'r  the  profpe6l  ends  ; 

Or,  if  a  fouthern  gale  the  region  warm, 

And  by  degrees  uijbind  the  wintVy  charm, 

The  traveller  a  miry  country  fees. 

And  journeys  fad  beneath  the  dropping  trees. 

Like  fome  deluded  peafant  Merlin  leads 
Thro'  fragrant  bow'rs,  and  thro'  delicious  meads  ; 
While  here  enchanting  gardens  to  him  rife, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attradl;  his  eyes, 
Hiswand'ring  feet  the  magic  paths  purfue  ; 
And,  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illufion  true, 
The  tracklefs  fcenes  difperfe  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear: 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  v»'retch  returns, 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  tranfient  vifion  mourns. 

PHILLIPlS* 
SECTION     III, 

Night  described. 

Now  came  flill  ev'ning  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had,  in  her  iober  liv'ry,  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beafls  and  birds, 
Thofe  to  their  graffy  couch,  thefe  to  their  nefts 
Wereflurtk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale. 
She  all  night  long  her  plaintive  defcant  fung. 
Silence  was  pleas'd.     Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  fapphires.     Hefperus,  that  led 
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The  flarry  hoft,  rode  brighteft,  till  the  moon, 

Rifing  in  clouded  majefty,  at  length, 

Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerlefs  light ; 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  filver  mantle  threw.     Milton. 

Night,  fable  power  I  from  her  ebon  throne, 
Inraylefs  majefty,  now  ftretches  forth 
Her  leaden  fceptre  o'er  a  flumb'ring  world. 
Silence,  how  dead,  and  darknefs,  how  pmlfound  ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  lift'ning  ear,  an  object  finds  : 
Creation  fleeps.     'Tis  as  the  gen'ral  pulfe 
Of  life  ftood  ftill,  and  nature  made  apaufe, 
An  awful  paufe  !  prophetic  of  her  end.  young» 


SECTION     IV, 

Grongar  Hill, 

Silent  Nymph!  with  curious  eye, 
Who,  the  purple  eve,  doft  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van. 
Beyond  the  noife  of  bufy  man. 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  fmgs  ; 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  fore  ft  v/ith  her  tale  ; 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues, 
Come,  and  aid  thy  fifter  Mufe. 
Now,  while  Phcebus  riding  high, 
Gives  luftre  to  the  land  and  fky, 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  fong, 
Draw  the  landfcape  bright  and  ftrong ; 
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Grongarl  in  wliofe  molTy  cells, 

Sweetly  mufmg quiet  dwells  ; 

Grongar  !  in  whofe  lilent  lliade, 

For  the  modeft  Mufes  made, 

So  oft  I  have,  the  ev'ning  Iliil, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Sat  upon  a  flow'ry  bed. 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head, 

While  ftray'd  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 

Over  mead  and  over  wood, 

Frornhoufe  to  houfe,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequer'd  fides  I  wind. 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind  ; 
And  groves  and  grottos,  where  I  lay. 
And  viftos  fliooting  beams  of  day. 
Wide  and  wider  fpreads  the  vale, 
As  circles  on  a  fmooth  canal  : 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate, 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height  1 
Withdraw  their  fummits  from  the  Ikies, 
And  leffen  as  the  others  rife. 
Still  the  profpe6l  wider  fpreads. 
Adds  a  thoufand  woods  and  meads  ; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  ftill, 
And  finks  the  newly-rifen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
What  alandfcape  lies  below ! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours,  intervene  j 
But  the  gay,  the  open  fcene 
Does  the  face  of  nature  fliow 
In  all  the  hues  of  heav'n's  bow  ; 
And,  fwelling  to  embrace  the  light, 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  fight. 
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Old  caftles  on  the  cliffs  arife. 


Proudly  tow'ring  in  the  llcies  ; 

Rufhing  from  the  woods,  the  fpires 

Seem  from  hence  afcending  fires  : ' 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  flieds 

On  the  yellow-mountain  heads, 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 

Below  me  trees  unnumber'd  rife, 

Beautiful  in  various  dyes  : 

The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 

The  yellow  beech,  the  fable  yew  ; 

The  flender  fir  that  taper  grows, 

The  flurdy  oak  with  broad  fpread  boughs  ; 

And,  beyond  the  purple  grove, 

Haunt  of  virtue,  peace,  and  love  ! 

Gaudy  as  the  op'ning  dawn, 

Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 

On  which  a  dark  hill,  fleep  and  high, 

Holds  and  charms  the  wand'ring  eye. 

Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood  ; 

His  fides  are  cloth'd  with  waving  w^ood  ; 

And  ancient  tow'rs  crown  his  brow, 

That  c  a  ft  an  awful  look  below  j 

Whofe  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 

And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps. 

So  both  a  fafety  from  the  wind, 

In  mutual  dependence,  find. 

'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode, 
"'TIS  nov/  th'  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
And  there  the  fox  fecurely  feeds, 
And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds 
Conceal'd  in  ruins,  mofs,  and  weeds  ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  moulder'd  walls. 
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Yet  time  has  feen,  that  lifts  the  low, 

And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow, 

Has  feen  this  broken  pile  complete,  ^ 

Big  with  the  vanity  of  flate  :  > 

But  tranfient  is  the  fmile  of  fate  !  J 

A  little  rule,  a  little  fvvay, 

A  fun-beam  in  a  winter's  day, 

Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have. 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  fee  the  rivers,  how  they  run 
Thro'  woods  and  meads,  in  fhade  and  fun  ! 
Sometimes  fwift,  fometimes  flow, 
Wave  fucceeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  human  life  to  endlefs  fleep. 
Thus  is  nature's  vefture  wrought, 
To  inftru6l  our  wand 'ring  thought ; 
Thus  Ihe  dreffes  green  and  gay, 
To  difperfe  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
V/hen  will  the  landfcape  tif  e  the  view  ? 
The  fountains  fall,  the  river's  flow. 
The  woody  vallies,  warm  and  low  ; 
The  windy  fummic,  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rufliing  on  the  fl^y  ; 
The  pleafant  feat,  the  ruin'd  tow'r, 
The  naked  rock,  the  fliady  bow'r  ; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm,  1 

Each  give  each  a  double  charm,  > 

As  pearls  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm.  3 

See  on  the  mountain's  fouthern  fidej  ) 

Where  the  profpe<Sl  opens  wide,  v 

Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide,  } 
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How  clofe  and  fmall  the  hedges  lie  ! 
What  ftreaks  of  meadows  crofsthe  eye  ; 
A  ftep,  methinks,  may  pafs  the  ftream, 
So  little  diftant  dangers  feem  : 
So  we  miftake  the  future's  face, 
Ey'd  through  hope's  deluding  glafs, 
As  yon  fummits  foft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  thofe  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear : 
Still  we  tread  the  fame  coarfe  way  j 
The  prefent's  ftill  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  myfelf  agree, 
And  never  covet  what  I  fee  1 
Content  me  with  a  humble  fhade. 
My  pailions  tam'd,  my  wiflies  laid  ; 
For  while  our  wilhes  wildly  roll, 
We  banifh  quiet  from  the  foul  : 
'Tis  thus  the  bufy  beat  the  air. 
And  mifers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie  ; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  fings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  v/ings  : 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep  ; 
While  the  fliepherd  charms  his  Iheep  ; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly,  J 

And  with  mufic  fill  the  iky,  C 

Now,  e'en  now,  my  joys  run  high.  3 

Be  full,  ye  courts  !  be  great  who  will  ; 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  (kill ; 
Open  wide  the  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor : 
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In  vain  ye  fearch,  {he  is  not  there  ; 

In  vain  ye  fearch  the  domes  of  care  ! 

Grafs  and  flowers  quiet  treads, 

On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads, 

Along  with  pleafure  clofe  allied, 

Ever  by  each  other^s  fide  ; 

And  often,  by  the  murm'ring  rill, 

Hears  the  thrafli,  while  all  is  flill, 

Within the^groves  of  Grongar  Hill.      -)  dyer. 


} 


SECTION     V, 

De$C7'iption  of  a  parish  poor-house. 

Behold  yon  houfe  that  holds  the  parilh  poor, 
Whofe  walls  of  mud  fcarce  bear  the  broken  door ! 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging  pla}', 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  thro'  the  day  : 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care  ; 
Parents,  vv^ho  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there  ; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joylefs  bed, 
Forfaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  j 
Deje^ed  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears  ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happieft  they  ! 
'he  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay. 
Here  too  the  fick  their  flnal  doom  receive. 
Here  brought,  amid  the  fcenes  of  gi'ief,  to  grieve  : 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  fome  fad  chamber  flow,^ 
Mix'd  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below  ; 
Here  forrowing  they  each  kindred  forrow  fcan. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 
Whofe  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide. 
And  ftrong  compulfion  plucks  the  fcrap  from  pride  ; 
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But  aill  that  fcrap  is  bought  with  many  afigh, 

And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  opprefs'd  by  fome  fantaftic  woes, 

Some  jarring  nerve  that  baiRes  your  repofe  ; 

Who  prefs  the  downy  couch,  while  flaves  advance 

With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  did  ant  glance  ; 

Who  with  fad  pray'rs  the  weary  doaor  teafe 

To  name  the  namelefs  ever-new  difeafe  ; 

WIio  v/ith  mock-patience  dire  complaints  endure. 

Which  real  pain,  and  that  alone,  can  cure  ; 

How  would  you  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 

Defpis'd,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 

How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  lateft  breath, 

Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death? 
Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 

And  naked  rafters  form  the  floping  fides  : 

Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  feen, 

And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between  ; 

Save  one  dull  pane,  that  coarfely  patch 'd,  gives  way 

To  the  rude  tempeft,  yet  excludes  the  day: 

Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  v,* ith  dull  o'erfpread. 

The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  heud. 

For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 

Nor  wipes  the  tear  that  ftagnates  in  his  eyes; 

No  friends  with  foft  difcourfe  his  painbeguile, 

Nor  promife  hope  till  ficknefs  wears  afmile.  crabbe. 

SECfJON     VI. 

A  Summer  Evening^s  Meditation. 
"  One  fun  by  day,  by  night  ten  thoufind  fliine."  Young, 

' Tis  pail !  the  fultry  tyrant  of  the  fouth 
Has  fpent  his  ftiort-liv'd  rage.     More  grateful  hours 
Move  filent  on.     The  fkies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  fight  j  but^  with  mild  maiden  beams 
C  c 
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Of  tempered  light,  invite  the  cherifh'd  eye 

To  wander  o'er  their  fphere  :  where,  hung  aloft, 

Dian's  bright  crefcent,  like  a  filver  bow 

"New  ftrung  in  heav'n,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns, 

Impatient  for  the  night,  and  feems  to  pufli 

Her  brother  down  the  iky.     Fair  Venus  (liines 

Ev'n  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  with  fweeteft  beam 

Propitious  fhines,  and  fhakes  a  trembling  flood 

Of  foften'd  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 

The  iliadows  fpread  apace  ;  w^hile  meeken'd  eve, 

Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  bluflies,  flow  retires 

Thro'  the  Hefperian  gardens  of  the  weft, 

And  fliuts  the  gates  of  day.     'Tis  now  the  hour 

When  Contemplation,  from  her  funlefs  haunts. 

The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 

Of  unpierc'd  woods,  where,  wrapt  in  filent  fliade, 

She  mus'd  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon, 

And  fed  on  thoughts  unripen'd  by  the  fun, 

Moves  forward  ;  and  with  radient  finger  points 

To  yon  blue  concave,  fwell'd  by  breath  divine. 

Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heav'n 

Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 

One  boundlefs  blaze  ;  ten  thoufand  trembling  fires, 

And  dancing  luftres,  where  th'  unfteady  eye, 

Reftlefs  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfin'd 

O'er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  fpacious  field. 

And  worthy  of  the  Mafter !  he  whofe  hand, 

With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile, 

Infcrib'd  the  myftic  tablet,  hung  on  high 

To  public  gaze  ;  and  faid.  Adore,  O  man. 

The  finger  of  thy  God  !   From  what  pure  wells 

Of  milKy  light,  what  foft  o'erflowing  urn. 

Are  all  thefe  lamps  fo  fill'd  ?  thefe  friendly  lamps, 

For  ever  dreaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 
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To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home. 
How  foft  they  ilide  among  their  hicid  fpheres ! 
And,  filent  as  the  foot  of  time,  fulfil 
Their  deflin'd  courfes.     Nature's  felf  is  hufVi'd, 
And,  but  a  fcatter'd  leaf,  which  ruftlesthro' 
The  thick- wove  foliage,  not  a  found  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air ;  thro'  the  rais'd  ear, 
Intenfely  lifl'ning,  drinks  in  ev'ry  breath. 
How  deep  the  filence,  yet  how  loud  the  praife  I 
But  are  they  filent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  ev'ry  fear  that  talks  with  man, 
And  woos  him  to  be  wife  ?  nor  w^oos  in  vaini 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought, 
And-wifdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  ilars. 
At  this  (till  hour  the  felf-colle6led  foul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  flranger  there 
Of  high  defcent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank  ; 
An  embryo  God  ;  a  fpark  of  fire  divine, 
Which  mufl  burn  on  for  ages,  when  the  fun 
(Fair  tranfitory  creature  of  a  day  !) 
Has  clos'd  his  golden  eye,  and,  wrapt  in  fliades, 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  thro'  the  eaft. 

Ye  (fitadels  of  light,  and  feats  of  blifs  I 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  foul, 
Revolving  periods  paft,  may  oft  look  back, 
With  recolle6led  tendernefs,  on  all 
The  various  bufy  fcenes  Ihe  left  below, 
Its  deep-laid  proje6ls,  and  its  ftrange  events. 
As  onfome  fond  and  dotinc^tale  that  footh'd 
Her  infant  hours. — O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow'd  circle  of  your  courts, 
And,  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe, 
Approach  your  burning  confines! — Seiz'd  in  thought 
On  fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  fail 
Cc  2 
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From  the  green  borders  ofthe  peopled  earth, 

And  the  pale  moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant ; 

From  folitary  Mars  ;  from  the  vaft  orb 

Of  Jupiter,  whofe  huge  gigantic  bulk 

Dances  in  ether  like  the  lighted  leaf; 

To  the  dim  verge-,  thefuburbs  of  the  fyflem, 

Where  cheerlefs  Saturn,  'midll  his  wat'ry  moons, 

Girt  v/ith  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 

Sits  like  an  exirdrnonarch.     Fearlefs  thence 

Haunch  into  the  tracklefs  deeps  of  fpace. 

Where  burning  round,  teh  thoufand  funs  appear, 

Of  elder  beam  ;  which  r.ik  no  leave  to  iliinc" 

Of  our  terredrial  (tar,  nor  borrow  light 

From  tliQ  proud  regent  of  our  fcanty  day  : 

Sonsofihe  morning,  firft-born  of  creation, 

And  only  lefs  than  him  who  marks  their  track, 

And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.     Here  mufl  I  ftop, 

Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?  What  hand  unfeen 

Impels  me  onward,  thro'  the  glowing  orbs 

Of  habitable  nature,  far  remote, 

To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night, 

To  foliuides  of  vafi  unpeopled  fpace, 

The  deferts  of  creation,  wi^io  and  wild. 

Where  embrvo  fyftemo  and  unkindled  funs 

Sleep  ill  the  womb  of  chaos  ?   Fancy  droops, 

And  thought  ailoniili'd  (tops  her  bold  career. 

But,  oh,  thou  mighty  MIND  !  whofe  pow'rful  v/ord 

Said,  Thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were, 

V/here  iliall  I  feekthy  prefence  ?    how,  unblam'd, 

Invoke  thy  dread  perfe6lion  ? — 

Have  the  broad  eye-lids  of  the  morn  beheld  thee  ? 
Or  does  the  beamy  fhoulder  of  Orion 
Sapport  thy  throne  h  O  look  vrith  pity  dovrn 
On  erring,  guilty  man  I  not  in  thy  names 
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Of  terror  clad;  not  with  thofe  thunders  arm'd 
That  confcious  Sinlafelt,  when  fear  appall'd 
The  fcatter'd  tribes  ;  thou  haft  a  gentler  voice, 
That  whifpers  comfort  to  the  fwelling  heart, 
Abafh'd,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 

But  now  my  foul,  unus'd  to  ftretch  her  pow'rs 
In  flight  fo  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing. 
And  feeks  again  the  known  accuftom'd  fpot, 
Dreft  up  with  fun,  and  Iliade,  and  lawns,  and  ftreams  j 
A  manfion  fair  and  fpacious'for  its  gueft, 
And  full  replete  with  wonders.     Let  me  here, 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  th'  appointed  time, 
And  ripen  for  the  ikies  :  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  thefe  fplendours  burfting  on  my  frght 
Shall  hand  unvtiPd,  and  to  my  raviili'd  fenfe 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  unknown. 

BARBAULD. 
SECTION    VII, 

Cheerfuhuss, 
Fa  iR  at  the  dawning  light- 1  aufpicious  gueft  I 
Source  of  all  comfort  to  the  human  breaft  I 
Depriv'd  of  thee,  in  fad  defpair  we  moan, 
And  tedious  roll  the  heavy  nloments  on. 
Though  beauteous  objedls  all  around  us  rife, 
To  charm  the  fancy  and  delight  the  eyes ; 
Tho'  art's  fair  works  and  nature's  gifts  confpire 
To  pleafe  each  fenfe,  and  fatiate  each  defirc, 
'Tis  joylefs  all — till  thy  enlivening  ray 
Scatters  the  melancholy  gloom  awav. 
Then  opens  to  the  foul  a  heav'nly  fcene, 
Gladnefs  and  peace,  all  fprightly,  all  ferene. 

Where  doft  thou  deign,  fay,  in  what  bleft  retreat^ 
To  choofe  thy  m^nfion,  and  to  fix  thy  feat  ? 

C  c  3 
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Thy  facredprefence  how  fliall  we  explore  ? 

Can  av'rice  gairx  thee  with  her  golden  (tore  ?  si 

Can  vain  ambition,  with  her  boailed  charms, 

Tem.pt  thee  within  her  wide-extended  arms  ? 

No,  with  Content  alone  cand  thou  abide, 

Thy  fifter,  ever  fmiling  b^^  thy  fide. 

When  boon  companions  void  of  ev'ry  car.e 
Crown  the  full  bowl,  and  the  rich  banquet  fliare. 
And  give  a  loofe  to  pleafure — .art  thou  there ?^ 
Or  when  th'  afiembled  great  and  fair  advance 
To  celebrate  the  malk.,  the  play,  the  dance, 
Whilft  beauty  fpreads  its  fweetefl  charms  around,    1 
And  airs  exflatic  fwell  their  tuneful  found,  V 

Art  thou  within  the  pompous  circle  found  ?  ) 

Does  not  thy  influence  more  fcdately  Ihine  ? 
Can  fuch  tumultuous  joys  as  thefe  be  thine  ? 
Surely  more  mild,  more  conflant  in  their  courfe. 
Thy  pleafures  iflue  from  a  nobler  fource  ; 
From  fweet  difcretion  ruling  in  the  breaft,  *    * 

From  palTions  temper'd.  and  from,  lufts  repreft  ; 
From  thoughts  unconfcious  of  a  guilty  fmart, 
And  the  calm  tranfports  of  an  honefl  heart. 

Thy  aid,  O  ever  faithful,  ever  kind  ! 
Thro'  life,  thro'  death,  attends  the  virtuous  mind  j 
Of  angry  fate  wards  from  us  ev'ry  blow. 
Cures  ev'ry  ill,  and  foftens  ev'ry  woe.      ' 
"Whatever  good  our  mortal  ftate  defires, 
"\Vhat  wifdom  finds,  or  innocence  infpires  ; 
From  nature's  bounteous  hand  whatever  flows, 
Whate'er  our  Maker's  providence  bellows, 
By  thee  mankind  enjoys  ;  by  thee  repays 
A  grateful  tribute  of  perpetual  paife.        r  ITZCERAL»> 
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SECI'ION   nil* 

Providence, 

Lo  !  now  the  ways  of  heav'n's  eternal  King 

To  man  are  open  1 

Review  them  and  adore  !  Hear  the  loud  voice 

Of  .Wifdom  founding  in  her  works  !— "  Attend, 

Ye  fons  of  men  1  ye  children  of  the  duft, 

Be  wife  I  Lo  !  I  vv'as  prefent,  when  the  Sire 

Of  heav'n  pronounc'd  his  fiat ;  when  his  eye 

Glanc'd  thro'  the  gulfof  darknefs,  and  his  hand 

Fafliion'd  the  rifmg  univerfe  : — I  faw, 

O'er  the  fair  lawns,  the  heaving  mountains  raife 

Their  pine-clad  fpires  ;  and  down  the  fiiaggy  cliff 

I  gave  the  rill  to  murmur.     The  rough  mounds 

That  bound  the  m'add'ning  deep  ;  the  florm  that  roars 

Along  the  defert ;  the  volcano  fraught 

With. burning  brimftone  : — I  prefcribe  their  ends, 

I  rule  the  rufhing  winds,  and,  on  their  wings 

Triumphant,  walk  the  tempeft. — To  my  call 

Obfequious  bellows  the  red  bolt,  that  tears 

The  cloud's  thin  mantle,  when  the  gufhing  fhow'r 

Defcending  copious  bids  the  defert  bloom." 

"  I  gave  to  man's  dark  fearch  fuperior  light; 
And  clear'd  dim  Reafon's  mifty  view,  to  mark 
His  pow'rs,  as  through  revolving  ages  tried, 
They  rofe  not  to  his  Maker.     Thus  prepar'd 
To  know  how  diftant  from  his  narrow  ken 
The  truths  by  heav'n  reveal'd,  my  hand  difplay'd 
The  plan  fair-opening,  where  each  nobler  view, 
That  fwells  th'  expanding  heart ;  each  glorious  hope. 
That  points  ambitiou  to  its  goal  j  each  aim. 
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That  ilirs,  exalts,  and  animates  defire  ; 
Pours  on  the  mind's  rapt  fight  a  noon-tide  ray." 
"  Nor  lefs  in  life  employ'd,  'tis  mine  to  raife 
The  deiblate  of  heart ;  to  bend  the  brow 
Of  ftubborn  pride,  to  bid  reluctant  ire     • 
Subfide  ;  to  tame  rude  nature  to  therein 
Of  virtue.     What  tho',  fcreen'd  from  mortal  view,    • 
I  walk  the  deep'ning  gloom?  What  tho'  my  ways,    - 
Remote  from  thought's  bewilder'dfearch,  are  wrapt 
In  trip  edarknefs?— Yet  I  work  the  fprings 
Of  life,  and  to  the  gen'ral  good  dire<5l 
Th'  obfequious  means  to  move. — O  ye,  who  tofs'd 
On  life's  tumultuous  ocean,  eye  the  fliore, 
Yet  farremov'd  ;  and  wiili  the  happy  hour, 
When  {lumber  on  her  down}'  cOuch  fhall  lull 
Your  cares  to  fweet  repofe  ;  yet  bear  awhile, 
And  I  will  guide  you  to  the  balmy  climes 
Of  reft;   willlay  you  by  the  filver  flream 
Crown'd  with  elyfian  bow'rs,  where  peace  extends 
Her  blooming  olive,  and  the  tempeft  pours 
Its  killing  blait  no  more."     Thus  Wifdom  fpeaks 
To  man  ;  thus  calls  him  thro'  the  external  form 
Of  nature,  thro'  Religion's  fuller  noon, 
Thro'  life's  bewild'ring  mazes  ;  to  obferve 

A   PROVIDLNCE    IN    ALL.  OGILVIE, 

SECT'IGN.  IX, 

The  J^ast  Day, 

At  the  deftin'dhour, 
By  the  loud  trumpet  fummon'd  to  the  charge, 
See,  all  the  formidable  fons  of  fire, 
Eruptions,  earthquakes,  comets,  lightnings,  play 
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Their  various  engines  ;  all  at  once  difgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines  ;  and  take  by  ftorm 
This  poor  terreflrial  citadel  of  man. 

Amazing  period  !  when  each  mountain-height 
Oat-burns  Vefuvius  ;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mafs,    as  rivers  once  they  pour'cl  ; 
Stars  ruih  ;  and  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughihare  o'er  creation  I-^-while  aloft 
More  than  aftonifhment !  if  more  can  be  I 
Far  other  firmament  than  e'er  wasfeen, 
Than  e'er  was  thouglit  by  man  !   Far  other  ftars  ! 
Stars  animate,    that  govern  thefe  of  fire  ; 
Far  other  fun  ! — A  fun,   O  how  unlike 
The  babe  at  Bethlehem  1  How  unlike  the  man 
That  groan'd  on  Calvary  ! — Yet  he  it  is  ; 
That  man  of  forrows  1  O  how  chang'd  !   what  pomp  I 
In  grandeur  terrible,  all  heav'n  defcends  : 
A  fwift  archangel  with  his  golden  v;ings. 
As  blots  and  clouds,  that  darken  and  difgrace 
The  fcene  Divine,  fweeps  flars  and  funs  afide. 
And  nov/,  all  drofs  remov'd,   heav'n's  own  pure  day, 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames. 
While,   (dreadful  contra  ft  1)  far,  how  far  beneath  I 
Hell,  buriling,  belches  forth  her  blazing  feas, 
And  dorms  fulphureous  :   her  voracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,    and  roaring  for  her  prey. 

At  midnightf  when  mankind  is  wrapp'd  in  peace. 
And  worldly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams, 
Man,  darting  from  his  couch,  fliall  lleep  no  more  I 
The  day  is  broke,  which  never  more  (hall  clofe  ! 
Above,  around,  beneath,  amazement  all !  • 
Terror  and  glory  join'd  in  their  extrem.es  I 
Our  God  in  grandeur,   and  our  world  on  fire  ! 
All  nature  ftruggling  in  the  pangs  of  death  • 
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Doft  thou  not  hear  her  ?  doft  thou  not  deplore 
Her  strong  convulfions,   and  her  final  groan  ? 
Where  are  we  now  ?  Ah  me  I  the  ground  is  gone 
On  which  Ave  stood  !  Lorenzo  1  while  thou  mayst, 
Provide  more  firm  fupport,  or  fmk  for  ever  ! 
Where  ?  how  ?  from  whence  ?  vain  hope  !  it  is  too  late  ! 
Where !  where,  for  fhelter,  fhall  the  guilty  fly, 
When  consternation  turns  the  good  man  pale  ? 

Great  day  !  for  which  all  other  days  were  made  ; 
For  which  earth  rofe  from  chaos  ;  man  from  earth  ; 
And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  gods, 
Defcendecl  on  poor  earth-created;-man  ! 
Great  day  of  dread,  decifion  and  defpair  ! 
At  thought  of  thee,  each  fublunar\'  wifh 
Lets  go  its  eager  grafp,   and  drops  the  world  j 
And  catches  at  each  reed  of  hope  in  heav'n. 
Already  is  begun  the  grand  alTize,^ 
In  us,  in  all  :  deputed  confcience  fcales 
The  dread  tribunal,   and  forestalls  our  doom  ; 
Forestalls  ;  arid,  by  forstalling,  proves  it  fare. 
Why  on  himfelf  fhould  man  void  judgnientpafs  ? 
Is  idle  nature  laughing  at  her  fons  ? 
Who  confcience  fent,  herfentence  will  fupport, 
And  God  above  affert  that  God  in  man. 
Thrice  happy  they,  that  enter  now  the  court 
Heav'n  opens  in  their  bofoms  :  but  how  rare  1 
Ah  me  1  that  magnanimity,    how  rare! 
What  hero,  like  the  man  who  stands  himfelf  ? 
Who  dares  to  meet  his  naked  heart  alone  ; 
Who  hears  intrepid  the  full  charge  it  brings, 
Refolv'dto  filence  future  murmurs  there  ? 
The  coward  flies  ;  and,  flying,  is  undone. 
Shall  man  alone,  whofe  fate,  whofe  final  fate, 
Hangs  on  that  hour,  exclude  it  from  his  tiiought  ? 
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I  think  of  nothing  elfe  ;  I  fee  I  I  feel  it ! 

All  nature,  like  an  earthquake,  trembling  round  1 

I  fee  the  Judge  enthron'd  !  the  flaming  guard  ! 

The  volume  open'd  !  open'd  ev'ry  heart  ! 

A  fun-beam  pointing  out  each  fecret  thought ! 

No  patron  1  interceffor  none  !  now  pa  ft 

The  fweet,  the  clement,  mediatorial  hour  ! 

For  guilt  no  plea  !  to  pain,  no  paufe  !   no  bound  ! 

Inexorable,  all !   and  all  extreme  ! 

Nor  man  alone  ;   the  foe  of  God  and  man, 

From  his  dark  den,   blafpheming,  drags  his  chain, 

And  rears  his  brazen  front,  with  thunder  fcarr'd. 

Like  meteors  in  a  ftormy  iky,  how  roll 

His  baleful  eyes  !  he  curfes  whom  he  dreads  ; 

And  deems  it  the  £rft  moment  of  his  fall, 

TOUNG, 
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PATHETIC     PIECES. 


S-ECriON     /. 

Hymn  to  Humanity, 

Pa  r  ent  of  virtue,   if  thine  ear 
Attend  not  now  to  forrow's  cry  ; 

If  now  the  pity-flreaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dry  ; 

Indulge  my  votive  ftrain,    O  fweet  Humanity 

Come,  ever  welcome  to  my  breast  I 

A  tender,   but  a  cheerful  gueil. 

Nor  always  in  the  gloomy  cell 

Of  life-confuming  forrow  dwell  ;^^ 

For  forrow,  long-indulg'd  and  flow, 

Is  to  Humanity  a  foe  ; 

And  grief,   that  makes  the  heart  its  prey. 

Wears  fenubility  away. 

Then  comes,  fweet  nymph,   inftead  of  thee, 

The  gloomy  fiend.  Stupidity. 

O  may  that  fiend  be  baniih'd  far. 
Though  paffions  hold  perpetual  war  I 
Nor  ever  let  me  ceafe  to  know 
The  pulfe  that  throbs  at  joj^  or  woe. 
Nor  let  my  vacant  cheek  be  dry. 
When  forrow  fills  a  brother's  eye  j 
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Nor  may  the  tear  that  frequent  flows 
From  private  or  from  fecial  woes, 
E'er  make  this  pleafmg  fenfe  depart  : 
Ye  cares,  O  harden  not  my  heart ! 

If  the  fair  ftar  of  fortune  fmile, 
Let  not  its  flattVmg  pow'r  beguile ; 
Nor,  bom  along  the  fav'ring  tide, 
My  full  fails  fwell  with  bloating  pride. 
Let  me  from  wealth  but  hope  content, 
Rememb'ring  Hill   it  was  but  lent ; 
To  modeft  merit  fpread  my  (lore. 
Unbar  my  hofpitable  door  ; 
Nor  feed,  for  pomp,  an  idle  train, 
While  want  unpitied  pines  in  vain. 

If  Heav'n,  in  ev'iy  purpofe  wife, 
The  envied  lot  of  wealth  denies  ;  ' 

If  doom'd  to  drag  lifes  painful  load 
Through  poverty's  uneven  road, 
And,  fov  the  due  bread  of  the  day, 
Deflin  d  to  toil  as  well  as  pray  ; 
To  thee,  Humanity,  flill  true, 
I'llwifh  the  good  I  cannot  do  ; 
And  give  the  wretch,  that  pafles  by, 
A  foothing  word — a  tear: — a  figh. 

Howe'er  exalted  or  depreft, 

Be  ever  mine  the  feeling  breaft. 

From  me  remove  the  ftagnant  mind 

Of  languid  indolence,  reclin'd  ; 

The  foul  that  one  long  fabbath  keeps. 

And  through  the  fun's  whole  circle  fleeps  ; 
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Dull  peace,  that  dwells  in  folly's  eye, 
And  felf  attending  vanity. 
Alike  the  fooliili  and  the  vain 
Are  ftrangers  to  the  fenfe  humane. 

O  for  that  fympathetic  glow 

Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow, 

When  the  prophetic  eye  furvey'd 

Sion  in  future  afties  laid  ; 

Or,  rais'dto  heav'n,  implor'd  that  bread 

That  thoufands  in  the  defert  fed  ! 

Or,  when  the  heart  o'er  friendfliip's  grave 

Sigh'd^ — and  forgot  its  pow'r  to  fave 

0  for  that  fympathetic  glow, 
Which  taught  the  holy  tear  to  flow ! 

It  comes  :  it  fills  mylab'ring  breaft, 

1  fed!  my  beating  heart  oppreft. 
Oh  !  hear  that  lonely  widow's  wail ! 
See  her  dim  eye  ;  her  afpe6l  pale  1 
To  Heav'n  flie  turns  in  deep  defpair ; 
Her  infants  wonder  at  her  pray'r,        * 
And,  mingling  tears  they  know  not  why, 
Lift  up  their  little  hands,  and  cry. 

O  Lord  1  their  moving  forrows  fee  ! 

Support  them,  fweet  Humanity  I  ^ 

Life,  fill'd  with  grief's  diflrefsful  train. 
For  ever  aiksthe  tear  humane. 
Behold  in  yon  unconfcious  grove 
The  vi6lims  of  ill-fated  love  ! 
Heard  you  that^gonizing  throe  ? 
Sure  this  is  not  romantic  woe ! 
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The  golden  day  of  joy  is  o'er  ; 
And  now  they  part — to  meet  no  more. 
Affiltthem,  hearts  from  anguifli  free  I 
Affift  them,  fweet  Humanity  ! 

Parent  of  virtue,  if  thine  ear 

Attend  not  now  to  forrow's  cry  ; 

If  now  the  pity-dreaming  tear 

Should  haply  on  thy  cheek  be  dr}-, 

Indulge  my  votive  ftrain,  O  fweet  Humanity  ! 

LANGHORNE. 


SECT'ION     II. 


A  X/L^ht  Piece, 

While  night  in  folemnftiade  invefts  the  pole, 
And  calm  refledlion  fooths  the  penfive  foul, 
While  reafon  undifturb'd  aflerts  her  fway, 
And  life's  deceitful  colours  fade  away  ; 
To  thee,  all-confcious  Prefence  I   I  devote 
This  peaceful  interval  of  fober  thought  : 
Here  all  my  better  faculties  confine  ; 
And  be  this  hour  of  facred  filence  thine  1 
If,  by  the  day's  illufive  fc€'nes  mifled, 
My  erring  foul  from  virtue's  path  has  ftray'd  ; 
Snar'd  by  example,  or  by  paffion  warm'd, 
Some  falfe  delight  m.y  giddy  fenfe  has  charm 'd  ; 
My  caUner  thoughts  the  wretched  choice  reprove, 
And  my.beft  hopes  are  centred  m  thy  love. 
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Depriv'd  of  this,  can  life  one  joy  afford? 
Its  utmoft  boafl  a  vain  unmeaning  word. 

But,  ah  !    how  oft  my  lawlefs  pailions  rove, 
And  break  thofe  av/ful  precepts  I  approve, 
Purfue  the  fatal  impulfe  I  abhor, 
And  violate  the  virtue  I  adore  ! 
Oft,  when  thy  better  fpirit's  guardian  care 
Warn'd  my  fond  foul  to  Ihun  the  tempting  fnare, 
My  ftubborn  will  his  gentle  aid  reprefs'd, 
And  check'd  the  rifmg  goodnefs  in  my  breaft  ; 
Mad  with  vain  hopes,  or  urg'd  by  falfe  defires, 
Stiird  his  foft  voice,  and  quench'd  his  facred  fires. 

With  grief  opprefs'd,  and  proilrate  in  the  duft, 
Shouldft  thou  condemn,  I  own  thy  fentence  juft. 
But  oh  !  thy  fofter  titles  let  me  claim, 
And  plead  my  caufe  by  mercy's  gentle  name. 
Mercy  '.  that  wipes  the  penitential  tear, 
And  diffipates  the  horrors  of  defpair  ; 
From  righteous  juft  ice  deals  the  vengeful  hour, 
Softens  the  dreadful  attribute  of  pow'r, 
Difarms  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God, 
And  feals  my  pardon  in  a  Saviour's  blood  I 

AU-pow'rful  Grace,  exert  thy  gentle  fway. 
And  teach  my  rebel  paffions  to  obey ; 
Left  lurking  folly,  with  infidious  art, 
Regain  my   volatile  inconftant  heart ! 
Shall  every  high  refolve  devotion  frames 
Be  only  lifelefs  founds  and  fpecious  names  ? 
Oh  rather,  while  thy  hopes  and  fears  control, 
In  this  flill  hour,  each  motion  of  my  foul, 
Secure  its  fafety  by  a  fudden  doom. 
And  be  the  foft  retreat  of  fleep  my  tomb  ! 
Calm  let  me  flumber  in  that  dark  repofe. 
Till  the  laft  morn  its  orient  beam  difclofe  : 
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Then,  when  the  great  archangel's  potent  found 
Shall  echo  thro'  creation's  ample  round, 
Wak'd  from  the  fleep  of  death,  with  joy  furvey 
The  op'ning  fplendours  of  eternal  day.  carter. 

SECTION    III, 


Contemplations  among  the  tombs,  . 

By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light, 
No  more  I  wade  the  wakeful  night, 
Intent  with  endlefs  view  to  pore 
The  fchoolmen  and  the  fages  o'er : 
Their  books  from  wifdom  widely  ftray, 
Or  point  at  befl  the  longefl  way. 
I'll  feek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wifdom's  furely  taught  below. 
How  deep  yon  azure  dies  the  Iky  ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumber'd  lie, 
While  thro'  their  ranks  in  filver  pride 
The  nether  crefcent  feems  to  glide. 
The  flumb'ring  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 
The  lake  is  fmooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  fpangled  fhow 
Defcends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds  which  on  the  right  afpire. 
In  dimnefs  from  the  view  retire  : 
The  left  prefentsa  place  ofgraves^ 
Whofe  wall  the  filent  water  laves. 
That  fteeple  guides  thy  doubtful  fight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night ; 
There  pafs  with  melancholy  ftate, 
By  all  the  folemn  heaps  of  fate, 
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And  think,  as  foftly-fad  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
"  Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  pofleft, 
And  time  (hall  be,  that  thou  llialt  reft." 

Thofe  graves  with  bending  ofier  bound, 
Thatnamelefs  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  difclofe 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repofe. 
The  flat  fniooth  ftones  that  bear  a  name, 
The  chilTel's  flender  help  to  fame  ; 
(Which,  ere  our  fet  of  friends  decay, 
Their  frequent  fteps  may  wear  away;) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rife  on  high, 
Whofe  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whofe  pillars  fwell  with  fculptur'd  ftones. 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, 
Thefe  (all  the  poor  remains  of  ftate) 
Adorn  the  rich,or  praife  the  great ; 
Who  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  fenfelefs  of  the  fame  they  give. 
Ha  !  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 
IThe  burfting  earth  unveils  the  fhades  l 
AH  flow,  and  wan,  and  wrapp'd  with  fhrouds. 
They  rife  in  viflonary  crowds. 
And  all  with  fober  accent  cry, 
'*  Think,  Mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funVal  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnel-houfe  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin  ; 
(Ye  ravens,  ceafe  your  croaking  din, 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  refound 
O'er  the  long  Uke  and  midnight  ground  5) 
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It  fends  a  peal  of  hollow  gi'oans, 
Thus  fpeaking  from  among  the  bones. 

"  When  men  my  fcythe  and  darts  fupply, 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I  ! 
They  view  me  like  thelaft  of  things  : 
They  make,  and  then  they  dread,  my  flings. 
Fools  1  if  you  lefs  provoke  your  fears, 
No  more  my  fpe6lre  form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  mud  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pafs  to  God  : 
A  port  of  calms,  a  flate  of  eafc 
From  the  rough  rage  of  fwelling  feas." 

"  Why  then  thy  flowing  fable  doles. 
Deep  pendent  cyprefs,  mourning  poles, 
Loofe  fcarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds, 
Long  palls,  drawn  herfes,  cover'd  fteed's, 
And  plumes  of  black,  that  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o'er  the  fcutcheons  of  the  dead  ?" 

"  Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 
Nor  wants  the  foul,  thefe  forms  of  woe  ; 
As  men  who  long  in  prifon  dtv^ell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell, 
Whene'er  their  fuff'ring  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glitt'ring  fun ; 
Such  joy,  tho'  far  tranfcending  fenfe, 
Have  pious  fouls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  plac'd, 
A  few,  and  evil  years  they  wafte  : 
But  when  their  chains  are  caft  afide, 
See  the  glad  fcene  unfolding  wide, 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tow'r  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  ©f  day," 
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SECriON'lF. 

In  every  condition  of  life,  praise  is  due  to  the  Creator  * 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praife, 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days  ; 
Bounteous  fource  of  ev'ry  joy, 
Let  thy  praife  our  tongues  employ : 

For  the  bleffings  of  the  field. 
For  the  ftores  the  gardens  yield, 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice, 
For  the  gen'rous  olive's  ufe. 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain  ; 
Yellow  fheaves  of  ripen'd  grain  ; 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fatt'ning  dews  ; 
Suns  that  temp'rate  warmth  diiFufe  ; 

All  that  fpring,  with  bounteous  hand^ 
Scatters  o'er  the  fmiling  land  ; 
All  that  lib'ral  autumn  pours, 
From  her  rich  o'erilowing  ftores  : 

Thefe  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe. 
Source  from  whence  all  bleffings  flow  ; 
And  for  thefe  my  foul  Ihall  raife 
Grateful  vows,  and  folemn  praife. 

Yet,  ihould  rifing  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  ftem  the  rip'ning  ear  ; 
Should  the  fig-tree's  blafted  ihoot 
Drop  her  green,  untimely  fruit ; 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  yield  her  ftore  ; 
Though  the  fick'ning  flocks  ihould  fall. 
And  the  herds  defert  the  ftallj 
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Should  thine  alter'd  hand  reflrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ; 
Blaft  each  op'ning  bud  of  joy, 
And  the  rifing  year  defti-oy  : 

Yet,  to  thee  my  foul  Ihould  raife 

Grateful  vows  and  folemn  praife  ; 

And,  when  ev'ry  blelTing's  flown, 

Love  thee — for  thyfelf  alone.  barbauld. 

sEcrioN  r. 

Fo/Iif  of  human  pursuits. 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  v/hich  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  reft  beneath  this  humble  fhed  ! 
The  world's  a  ftately  bark,  on  dang'rous  feas, 
With  pleafure  feen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril. 
Here,  on  a  fingle  plank,  thrown  fafe  afhore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  diftant  throng. 
As  that  of  feas  remote,  or  dying  ftorms  ; 
And  meditate  on  fcenes  more  filent  ftill  ; 
Purfue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  fhepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut, 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  ftafF, 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chafe  I  fee. 
I  fee  the  circling  hunt  of  noify  men 
Burft  law's  enclofure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Purfuingand  purfu'd,  each  other's  prey  ; 
As  wolves,  for  rapine  ;  as  the  fox,  for  wiles  ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 
What,  tho'  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  foar  in  fame, 
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Earth's  higheft  flation  ends  in,   "  here  he  lies  :" 
And  "  dufl  to  duR"  concludes  her  nobieft  fong. 
If  this  fong  lives,  pofterity  Ihall  know- 
One,  tho'  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 
Who  thought  e'en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late  ; 
Nor  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  plann'd  his  fcheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church,  or  flate  j 
Some  avocation  deeming  it — to  die  ; 
Unbitby  rage  canine  of  dying  rich  ; 
Guilt's  blunder  !  and  the  loudeft  laugh  of  hell. 

0  my  coevals  1  remnant  of  yourfelves  ! 
Poor  human  ruins,  tott'ring  o'er  the  grave  ! 
Shall  we,  lliall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees. 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  clofer  cling. 
Still  more  enamour'd  of  this  v/retched  foil  ? 
Shall  our  pale,  wither'd  hands  be  fiill  flretch'd  out, 
Trembling,  at  once,  with  eagernefs  and  age  ? 
With  av'rice,  and  convulfions  grafping  hard  ? 
Grafping  at  air  !   for  what  has  earth  befide  ? 

Man  wants  but  little  ;   nor  that  little,   long: 
How  foon  mufl  he  refign  his  very  duft. 
Which  frugal  nature  lent  him  for  an  hour  1 
Years  unexperienced  rufli  on  num'rous  ills  ; 
And  foon  as  man,  expert  from  time,  has  found 
The  key  of  life,  it  opes  the  gates  of  death, 

Vv'hen  in  this  vale  of  years  i  backward  look, 
And  mifs  fuch  numbers,  numbers  too  of  fuch, 
Firmer  in  health,   and  greener  in  their  age^ 
And  (Iricler  on  their  guard,  and  fitter  far 
To  play  life's  fubtle  game,  I  fcarce  believe 

1  ftill  furvive  :  and  am  I  fond  of  life. 
Who  fcarce  can  think  it  poffible  I  live  ? 
Alive  by  miracle  !    if  ilill  alive. 

Who  long  have  bury'd  what  gives  life  to  live, 
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Firmnefs  of  nerve,  and  energy  of  thought. 

Life's  lee  is  not  more  fhailow,  than  impure, 

And  vapid  ;  fenfe  and  reafon  fliow  the  door, 

Call  for  my  bier,  and  point  me  to  the  duft. 

O  thou  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death ! 

Nature's  immortal-,  immaterial  fun  I 

Whofe  all-prolific  beam  late  call'd  me  forth 

From  darknefs,  teeming  darknefs,  where  I  lay 

The  worms  inferior,  and,  in  rank,  beneath 

The  duft  I  tread  on,  high  to  bear  my  brow. 

To  drink  the  fpirit  of  the  golden  day. 

And  triumph  in  exiftence  ;  and  couldft  know 

No  motive,  but  my  blifs  ;  with  Abraham's  joy, 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown  ; 

Itruft  in  thee,  and  know  in  whom  I  truft  : 

Or  life,  or  death,  is  equal ;  neither  weighs  ; 

All  weight  in  this — O  let  me  live  to  thee  1         young. 

SECTION    ru 
An  address  to  the  Deity, 

God  of  my  life,  and  Author  of  my  days  I 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lifp  thy  praife  ; 
And  trembling  take  upon  a  mortal  tongue 
That  hallow 'd  name  to  harps  of  feraphs  fung  ; 
Yet  here  thebrighteft  feraphs  could  no  more 
Than  hide  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  ev'ry  diff 'rent  fphere 
Are  equal  all,  for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  faints  beneath  the  mighty  name, 
Which  nature's  works,  thro' all  her  parts,  proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmoft  thoughts  control, 
And  breathe  an  awful  ftillnefs  through  my  foul : 
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As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  fubfide  ; 
Impetuous  paffion  Hops  her  headlong  tide. 
At  thy  felt  prefence  all  emotions  ceafe, 
And  my  hufii'd  fpirit  finds  a  fudden  peace  ; 
Till  ev'ry  worldly  thought  within  me  dies, 
And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanifh  from  my  eyes  j 
Till  all  my  fenfe  is  loft  in  infinite, 
And  one  vaft  obje6l  fills  my  aching  fight. 

But  foon,  alas  !  this  holy  calm  is  broke  ; 
My  foul  fubmits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoke  ; 
With  fliackled  pinions  ftrives  to  foar  in  vain, 
And  mingles  with  the  drofs  of  eartjj  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Mailer,  kind  as  jufb, 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembers  man  is  duft. 
His  fpirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  firft  wilh  to  better  hopes  inclined  ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  ev'ry  virtuous  aim, 
And  fans  the  fmoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
Hi:s[ears  are  open  to  the  fofteft  cry, 
liis  grace  defcends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye  ; 
Fe  reads  the  language  of  a  filent  tear. 
And  fighs  are  incenfe  from  a  heart  fmcere. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  facrifice  I  give  ; 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bid  the  fuppliant  live  : 
From  eachterreftrial  bondage  fet  me  free  ; 
Still  ev'ry  wifli  that  centres  not  in  thee  ; 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  difquiets  ceafe, 
And  point  my  path  to  everlafling  peace. 

If  the  foft  hand  of  winning  pleafure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  thro'  flow'ry  meads, 
When  all  is  fmiling,  tranquil,  and  ferene, 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flatt'ring  fcene,. 
Oh  !  teach  me  to  elude  each  latent  fnare. 
And  whifper  to  my  Hiding  heart— Beware  i 
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With  caution  let  me  hear  the  Syren's  voice,         ^ 
And  doubtful,  with  a  tremlDling  heart,   rejoice. 
if  friendlefs,  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  (tray. 
Where  briers  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way, 
Still  let  my-  fleady  foul  thy  goodnefs  fee, 
And  with  ftrong  confidence  lay  hold  in  thee  ; 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 
Refign'd  to  die,  or  refolute  to  live  ; 
Prepar'd  to  kifs  the  fceptre  or  the  rod. 
While  God  is  feen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 
I  read  his  awful  name  emblazon'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th'illumin'd  fky  : 
Norlefs  the  myftic  chara6lers  I  fee 
Wrought  in  each  flowV,  infcribed  on  ev'r}'  tree  : 
In  ev'ry  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeze, 
I  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees. 
With  thee  in  fhady  folitudes  I  walk, 
With  thee  in  bufy  crowded  cities  talk  ; 
In  ev'ry  creature  own  thy  forming  pow'r  ; 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore  : 
Thy  hopes  lliall  animate  my  drooping  foul, 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fear  control. 
Thus  fhall  I  reft  unmov'd  by  all  alarms. 
Secure  w^ithin  the  temple  of  thine  arms. 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free. 
And  feel  myfelf  omnipotent  in  thee. 
Then  when  the  laft,  the  clofnif^  hour  draws  nigh. 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  fwimming  eye  ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  ^c^^&  of  fate 
I  ftand,  and  ftretch  my  viev/  to  either  ftate  ; 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  tranfitor\^  fcene 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  fercne  ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high, 

And,  havingliv'dtothee,  intheetodie.  BAH3SAUX,P, 
E  e 
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A  monody  on  the  death  of  Lady  Lyttelton, 

At  length  efcap'd  from  ev'ry  human  eye. 

From  ev'ry  duty,  ev'ry  care, 

That  in  my  mournful  thoughts  might  claim  a  fhare. 

Or  force  my  tears  their  flowing  ftream  to  dry  ; 

Beneath  the  gloom  of  this  embow'ring  fhade, 

This  lone  retreat,  for  tender  forrow  made, 

I  now  may  give  my  burden'd  heart  relief, 

And  pour  forth  all  my  (lores  of  grief  i 
Of  grief  furpalTmg  ev'ry  other  woe, 
Far  as  the  pureft  blifs,  the  happieft  love 

Can  on  th'  ennobled  mind  bellow. 

Exceeds  the  vulgar  joys  that  move 
Our  grofs  defires,  inelegant  and  low* 

Ye  tufted  groves,   ye  gently-falling  rills, 

Ye  high  o'erfhadowing  hills. 
Ye  lawns  gay-fmiling  with  perpetual  green, 

Oft  have  you  my  Lucy  feen  1 
But  never  fhall  you  now  behold  her  more  : 

Nor  will  (he  now,  with  fond  delight. 
And  tailerefin'd,   your  rural  charms  explore. 
Clos'd  are  thofe  beauteous  eyes  in  endlefs  night, 
Thofe  beauteous  eyes,  where  beaming  us'd  to  fhine 
Heafon's  pure  light,    and  virtue's  fpark  divine. 

In  vain  I  look  around 
O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wanted  footfteps  to  defcry  ; 
Where  oft  we  us'd  to  walk  ; 
Where  oit  in  tender  talk 
We  faw  the  fummer  fun  go  down  the  fky ; 
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Kor  by  yon  fountain's  fide, 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  flie  now  be  found  : 
In  all  the  wide-llretch'd  profpecls  ample  bound, 

No  more  my  mournful  eye 

Can  aught  of  herefpy, 
But  the  fad  facred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

O  fliades  of  Hagley,  where  is  now  your  boaft  ? 

Your  bright  inhabitant  is  loft. 
You  (he  preferr'd  to  all  the  gay  reforts 
Where  female  vanity  might  wiih  to  flilne, 
The  pomp  of  cities,  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
Her  modeft  beauties  fliunn'd  the  public  eye  : 

To  your  fequefter^d  dales 

And  flower-embroider'd  vales, 
From  an  admiring  world  Ihe  chofe  to  fly : 
With  Nature  there  retir'd,  and  Nature's  God, 

The  filent  paths  of  wifdom  trod, 
And  banilh'd  every  paHion  from  her  breaft  ; 

But  thofe,  the  gentleft  and  the  beft, 
Whofe  holy  flames,  with  energy  divine. 
The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  improve, 
The  conjugal  and  the  maternal  love. 

Sweet  babes  !  who  like  the  little  playful  fawns 
Were  wont  to  trip  along  thefe  verdant  lawns, 
By  your  delighted  mother's  fide. 
Who  now  your  infant  fteps  fhall  guide  ? 
Ah  I  where  is  now  the  hand,  whofe  tender  care 
To  ev'ry  virtue  would  have  form'd  your  youth. 
And  ftrew'd  with  flow'rs  the  thorny  way's  of  truth? 
O  lofs  beyond  repair  I  E  e  2 
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O  wretched  father  !  left  alone, 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  own  I 
How  fiiali  thy  weaken'd  mind  opprefs'd  with  woe. 

And,  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave, 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe, 
Now  ilie,  alas  1  is  gone, 
From  folly  and  from  vice  their  helplefs  age  to  fave  ? 

Oh ;  how  each  beauty  of  her  mind  and  face 

Yv  as  brightened  by  fome  fweet  peculiar  grace  I 
How  eloquent  in  ev'ry  look 
Thro' her  expreffive  eyes  her  foul  diflindlly  fpoke  t 

How  did  her  manners,  by  the  world  refin'd, 

Leave  all  the  taint  of  modifli  vice  behind, 

And  make  each  charm  of  polifh'd  courts  agree 

With  candid  Truth's  fimplicity, 

And  uncorrupted  Innocence  I 

To  great,  to  more  than  manly  fenfe, 

She  join'd  the  foft'ning  influence 

Of  more  than  female  tendefnefs. 
Hov/,  in  the  thoughtlefs  days  of  wealth  and  joy^ 
Which  oft  the  care  of  others'  good  deftroy. 

Her  kindly-melting  heart. 

To  every  want,  and  every  woe, 

To  guilt  itfelf  when  in  diftrefs, 

The  balm  of  pity  would  impart, 
And  all  relief  that  bounty  could  beftow  I 
E'en  for  the  kid  or  lamb,  that  pour'd  its  life 
Beneath  the  bloody  knife, 
Her  gentle  tears  would  fall  ; 
Tears,  from  fweet  virtue's  fource,  benevolent  to  all. 

Not  only  good  and  kind, 
But  flrong  and  elevated  was  her  mind  ; 
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A  fpitit  that  with  noble  pride 

Could  look  fuperior  down 

On  fortune's  fmile  or  frowm  ; 
That  could,  without  regret  or  pain. 
To  virtue's  loweft  duty  facrifice 
Or  intereft  or  ambition's  higheft  prize  ;< 
That,  injur'd  or  offended,  never  tried 
Its  dignity  by  vengeance  to  maintain, 
But  by  magnanimous  difdain. 
A  wit  that,  temperately  bright, 

With  inoffenfive  light 

All  pleafmg  fhone  ;  nor  ever  pafs'd 
The  decent  bounds  that  wifdom's  fober  hand-*. 
And  fweet  benevolence's  mild  command, 
And  bafliful  modefty,  before  it  caft. 
A  prudence  undeceiving,  undeceiv'd, 
That  nor  too  little  nor  too  much  believ'd  -, 
That  fcorn'd  unjuft  fufpicicn's  coward  fear. 
And,  without  weaknefs,  knew  to  be  fmcere*' 
Such  Lucy  was,  when  m  her  faireft  days, 
Amidft  th'  acclaim  of  univerfal  praife. 

In  life's  and  glory's  frefliefr  bloom, 
Death  came  remorfelefs  on,  and  funk  her  to  the  tombv 

So,  where  the  filent  ftreams  of  Liris  glide, 
In  the  foft  bofom  of  Campania's  vale. 
When  now  the  v/int'ry  tempefts  all  a.re  fled,^ 
And  genial.fummer  breathes  her  gentle  gale, 
The  verdant  orange  lifts  its  beauteous  head ; 
From  ev'ry  branch  the  balmy  flow'rets  rife,: 
On  ev'ry  bough  the  golden  fruits  are  feen  j 
With  odours  fweet  it  fills  the  fmiling  r&ieSy 
The  wood-nymphs  tend  it,  and  th'  Idaiiaa  queen  :• 

Ee3 
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But,  in  the  midfl  of  all  its  blooming  pride, 
A  fudden  blaft  from  Apenninus  blows, 
Cold  with  perpetual  fnows  ; 
The  tender  blighted  plant  fhrinks  up  its  leaves,  and  dies* 

O  be  ft  of  women  !  dearer  far  to  me 

Than  when,  in  blooming  life,^ 

My  lips  firft  call'd  thee  wife  ; 
How  can  my  foul  endure  the  lofs  of  thee  ? 
How  in  the  world,  to  me  a  defert  grown. 

Abandoned  and  alone. 
Without  my  fweet  companion  can  I  live  I 

Without  thy  lovely  fmile. 
The  dear  reward  of  ev'ry  virtuous  toil. 
What  pleafures  now  canpall'd  ambition  give  I 
E^enthe  delightful  fenfe  of  well-earn'd  praife 
Unfliar'd  by  thee,  no  more  my  lifelefs  thoughts  could 
raife. 

For  mydiftratSledmind 

What  fuceour  can  I  find  I 
Gn  whom  for  confolation  fliall  I  call  ? 

Support  me,  ev'ry  friend  : 

Your  kind  affiftance  lend. 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppreffive  woe- 
Alas  I  each  friend  of  mine, 
My  dear  departed  love,  fo  much  was  thine^ 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  beftow. 

My  books,  the  best  relief 

In  ev'ry  other  grief,. 
Are  now  with  your  idea  faddenM  all : 
Each  favorite  author  we  together  read 
My  tovtur'd  memory  wounds,  and  fpeaks  of  Lucy  dead, 
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We  were  the  happieft  pair  of  human  kind  : 
The  rolling  year  its  various  courfe  perform'd^ 

And  back  return'd  again  ^ 
Another,  andanother,  fmiling  came, 
And  faw  our  happinefs  unchang'd  remain* 

Still  in  her  golden  chain 
Harmonious  concord  did  our  wilhes  bind  ; 
Ourfludies,  pleafures,  tafte,  the  fame. 

O  fatal,  fatal  ftroke  ! 
That  all  this  pleafing  fabric  love  had  rais'd 

Of  rare  felicity, 
On  which  e'en  wanton  vice  with  envy  gaz'd, 
And  every  fcheme  of  blifs  our  hearts  had  form'd^ 
With  foothing  hope  lor  many  a  future  day, 

In  one  fad  moment  broke  ! 
Yet,  O  my  foul !  thy  rifmg  murmurs  ftay  ; 
Nor  dare  th'  all-wife  Difpofer  to  arraign, 

Or  against  hisfupreme  decree 

With  impious  grief  complain. 
That  all  thy  full-blown  joys  at  once  fhould  fade. 
Was  his  most  righteous  will — and  be  that  will  cbey'd> 

W^ould  thy  fond  love  his  grace  to  her  control  j 
And,  inthefe  low  abodes  of  fm  and  pain, 

Her  pure  exalted  foul, 
Unjustly,  for  thy  partial  good,  detain  ? 
No — rather  strive  thy  gi'ov'lling  mind  to  raife 

Up  to  that  unclouded  blaze, 
That  heav'nly  radiance  of  eternal  light, 
In  which  enthron'd  Ihe  now  with  pity  fees, 
How  frail,  how  infecure,  how  flight, 

Is  every  mortal  blifs  ; 
E'en  love  itfelf,  if  rifmg  by  degrees 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  this  imperfe<^  state^ 
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Whofe  fleeting  joys  fo  foon  muft  end, 
It  does  not  to  its  fovereign  good  afcend. 

Rife  then,  my  foul,  with  hope  elate,  \ 

And  feek  thofe  regions  of  ferene  delight, 
Whofe  peaceful  path,  and  ever-open  gate. 
No  feet  but  thofe  of  harden'd  guilt  fliall  mifs : 
There  death  himfelf  thy  Lucy  fliall  restore  : 
There  yield  up  alibis  pow'rne'er  to  divide  you  more* 

LORD   LYTTELTON* 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PROMISCUOUS    AI^D    MIXED     PIECES, 
SECTION  I. 


L 


Hi/mn  to  Cantentment. 

OVELY,  lafting  peace  of  mind  J 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  ! 
Heav'nly  born,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  fa v 'rites  of  the  iky, 
With  more  of  happinefs  below, 
Than  vidlors  in  a  triumph  know  I 
V/hither,  oh  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head  ? 
What  happy  region  doft  thou  pleafe 
To  make  the  feat  of  calms  and  eafe  t 

Ambition  fe arches  all  its  fphere 
Of  pomp  and  ftate,  to  meet  thee  there  i 
Increafmg  avarice  would  find 
Thyprefence  in  its  gold  inllirin'd: 
The  bold  advent'rer  ploughs  his  way 
Through  rocks,  amidil  the  foaming  fea^ 
To  gain  thy  love  ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  filent  heart  which  grief  affails, 
Treads  foft  and  lonefome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daifies  open,  rivers  run, 
Andfeeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amufmg  thought;  but  learns  to  know 
That  folitude's  the  nurfe  of  woe^ 
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No  real  happinefs  Is  found 

In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground  j 

Or  in  a  foul  exalted  high, 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  Iky, 

Converfe  with  liars  above,  and  know 

All  nature  in  its  forms  below  : 

The  reft  it  feeks,  in  feeking  dies  ; 

And  doubts  at  lait  for  knowledge  rife. 

Lovely,  lafiing  peace,  appear ; 
This  world  itfelf,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  bleft, 
And  rnan  contains  it  in  his  breaft. 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  iliade  I  flood, 
I  fung  my  wifhesto  the  v»^ood. 
And,  loft  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'd 
The  branches  whifper  as  they  wav'd  : 
It  feem^d  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confefs'dthe  prefenee  of  the  grace  ; 
When  thus  ihe  fpoke  : — '•  Go  rule  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  paffions  all  be  ftill  ; 
Know  God,  and,  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow  ; 
Then  ev'ry  grace  fl:iall  prove  its  gueft^ 
And  I'll  be  there  to  crown  the  relL" 

Oh  !  by  yonder  nioffy  feat, 
In  my  hours  of  fweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  foul  employ, 
With  fenfe  of  grativu4g.  and  joy, 
Rais'd  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heav'nly  vifion,  praife,  andpray'r^ 
Pleafmg  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleas'd  and  bleft  with  God  alone  ; 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  fight^ 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight  j 
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While  filver  waters  glide  along, 
To  pleafe  my  ear,  and  court  my  fong ; 
ril  lift  my  voice  and  time  my  ftring, 
And  thee.  Great  Source  of  Nature,  fmg. 

The  fun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day  ; 
The  moon  that  fliines  with  borrow'd  light ; 
The  ftars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  feas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves  ; 
The  wood  that  fpreads  its  fhady  leaves  ; 
The  field  whofe  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treafure  of  the  plain: 
All  of  thefe,  and  all  I  fee, 
Should  be  fung,  and  fung  by  me: 
They  fpeak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  alk  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  fearch  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  bufy  or  your  vain  extremes  j 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  blifs, 
Or^own  the  next  begun  in  this. 

PARNELU 
SECTION   II, 

An  elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  flowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darknefs  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimm'ring  landfcape  on  the  fight, 
And  all  the  air  afolemn  flillnefs  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 
Aiid  drowfy  tinklings  lull  the  diftant  folds  i 
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Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  towV, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  fuch,  as  wand'ring  near  her  fecret  bow'r, 
Molefl  her  ancient  folitary  reign* 

Beneath  thofe  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  Ihade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  fleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incenfe -breathing  morn, 

The  fwallow  twitt'ring  from  the  flraw-built  fhed, 

The  cock's  flirill  clarion,  or  the  echoinghorn. 
No  more  Ihall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  fhall  burn, 
Or  bufy  houfewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 

Nor  children  run  tolifp  their  fire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  enviedkifs  to  fliare. 

Oft  did  the  harveil  to  their  fickle  yield  ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  ftubborn  glebe  has  broke  ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  teams  afield  ! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  fturdy  ftroke  I 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  ufeful  toil, 

Their  homelyjoys,  and  deftiny  obfcure  ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  adifdainful  fmile 

The  Ihort  and  fimple  annals  of  the  poor. 
The  boaft  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  ofpow'r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await,  alike,  th'  inevitable  hour  ; 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave* 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  thefe  the  fault. 

If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raife. 
Where  thro  the  long-drawn  aide  and  fretted  vault, 

The  pealing  anthem  fwells  the  note  of  praife. 
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Can  ftoried  urn,  or  animated  buft, 

Back  to  its  manfion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  filent  duft, 
Or  flatt'ry  footh  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

Perhaps  in  this  negle<Sled  fpot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeftial  fire  ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecftafy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  fpoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unrol ; 

Chill  penury  reprefs'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  foul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  pureft  ray  ferene, 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear : 

Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  blufti  unfeen, 
And  wade  its  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntlefs  bread 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withftood  ; 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  reft  ; 
Some  Cromwell  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applaufe  of  lift'ning  fenates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  defpife. 

To  fcatter  plenty  o'er  a  fmilingland, 

And  read  their  hift'ry  in  a  nation's  ej^es, 

Their  lot  forbade  :  ncr  circumfcrib'd  alone 

Their  growing  virtues  ;  but  their  crimes  confin'd, 

Forbade  to  wade  through  flaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  fliut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  ftruggling  pangs  of  confcious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blufiies  of  ingenuous  fhame, 
F  f 
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Or  heap  the  (hrme  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incenfe  kindled  at  the  mufe's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  ftrife, 
Their  fober  vvifhes  never  learn'd  to  flray  j 

Along  the  cool  fequefter'd  vale  of  life, 

They  kept  the  noifelefs  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  thefe  bones  from  infult  to  prote6l, 
Some  frail  memorial  ftill  ere6led  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  fliapelefs  fculpture  decked, 
Implores  the  paffing  tribute  of  a  figh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  fpelt  by  th'  unletter'd  mufe, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  fupply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  fhe  ftrews, 

That  teach  the  ruftic  moralifl  to  die  ; 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey, 
This  pleafmg,  anxious  being  e'er  refign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precin6l3  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  call  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind  ? 

On  fome  fond  breaft  the  parting  foul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  clofmg  eye  requires  : 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'en  in  our  allies  live  their  wonted  fires. 

Nor  thee,  who  mindful  ofth'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Doll  in  thefe  lines  their  artlefs  tale  relate  ; 

If,  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  lindred  fpirit  fliall  enquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  fome  hoary-headed  fwainmay  fay, 
'•'  Oft  have  we  feen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Brulliing,  with  hafty  fteps,  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  fun  upon  the  upland  Uwa, 
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There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantaftic  roots  fo  high, 

His  liftlefs  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  ftretch. 
And  pour  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  fmiling,  as  in  fcorn, 
Mutt'ringhis  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove  ; 

Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  craz'd  with  care,  or  crofs'd  in  hopelefs  love. 

One  morn  I  mifs'd  him  on  the  cuftom'd  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree  : 

Another  came;   nor  yet  belide  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  fad  ami}'. 

Slow  thro'  the  church-yard  path  we  faw  him  borne  : 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canft  read)  the  lay, 

Grav'don  the  ilone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.'' 

The  Epitaph. 

Here  refls  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 

Fair  Science  frowm'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  mark 'd  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  foul  fmcere, 
Heav'n  did  a  recompenfe  as  largely  fend  : 

Hegaveto  Mis'ry  all  hehad,  a  tear; 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  v/illi'd)  a  friend. 

No  farther  feek  his  merits  to  difclofe. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repofe,) 

The  bofom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  gray. 
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SECl'ION   III. 

The  Deserted  Village, 

Sweet  Auburn!  lovelieft  village  of  the  plain, 

"Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  laboring  fwain  ; 

Where  fmiling  fpring  its  earlieft  vifitpaid, 

And  parting  fumrner's  ling'iing  blooms  delay 'd  ; 

Dear  lovely  bow'rs  of  innocence  and  eafe, 

Seats  ofmy  youth,  Avhen  ev'ry  fport  could  pleafe, 

Kov/  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 

Vvliere  humble  happinefs  endear'd  each  fcene  ! 

How  often  have  I  paus'd  on  ev'ry  charm, 

The  flielterM  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  bufy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighb'ring  hill, 

The  kawthorn  bufh,  with  feats  beneath  the  fhade, 

T'or  talking  age  and  youthful  converfe  made  \ 

How  often  have  I  blefs'd  the  coming  day. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play  ; 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  fports  beneath  the  fpreadingtree  ; 

While  many  a  paftime  circled  in  the  Ihade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  furvey'd  ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground, 

And  ilights  of  art  and  feats  of  ftrengh  went  round. 

Thefe  were  th}^  charms,  fweet  village!  fports  like  thefe, 

With  fweet  fuccedion,  taught  e'en  toil  to  pleafe  ; 

Thefe  round  thy  bow'rs  their  cheerful  influence  fhed  ; 

1  hefe  were  thy  charms,— but  all  thefe  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  fmiling  village  !  lovelieft  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  fports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn  ; 
Amidft  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  feen, 
And  defolation  faddens  all  thy  green : 
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One  only  mafler  grafps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a  tillage  funts  thy  fmiling  plain. 

No  more  thy  glaffy  brook  refle6ls  the  day, 

But,  chok'd  with  fedges,  works  its  vreedy  w^ay  ; 

Along  thy  glades,  a  folitary  gueft, 

The  hollow-founding  bittern  guards  Jts  neft  j 

Amidll  thy  defe rt  walks,  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  th-eir  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 

Sunk  are  thy  bow'rs  in  ihapelefs  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grafs  o'ertops  the  mould'ringwall; 

And  trembling,  fnrinking  from  the  fpoiler's  hand, 

Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hafl'ning  ills  a  prcA^, 
Where  w^ealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourilh,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  boldpeafantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  deilroy'd,  can  never  be  fupplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  ev'ry  rood  of  ground  maintain'd  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  labour  fpread  her  w^holefome  ilore  5 
Juft  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  befl  companions,  innocence  and  health  ; 
And  his  belt  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter'd  :  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Unfurp  the  land,  and  difpofftfs  the  fwain. 
Along  the  lawn,  where  fcaiter'd  hamlets  rofe, 
Unv/ieldy  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repofe  -, 
And  evVy  w^ant  to  luxury  allied, 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Thofe  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Thofe  calm  defires  that  afk  but  little  room, 

F  £  3 
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Thofe  healthful  fports  that  grac'd  the  peaceful  fcene, 
Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green — 
Thefe,  far  departmg,  feek  a  kinder  Ihore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  !  parent  of  the  blifsful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confefs  the  tyrant^s  pow'r. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  folitary  rounds, 
Amidft  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds ; 
And,  many  a  year  elaps'd,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  flood,  the  hawthorn  grew  ; 
Kemembrance  wakes  with  all  her  bufy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breafi,  and  turns  the  paft  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  giv'*n  my  Ihare — 
I  flill  had  hopes,  my  latefl  hours  to  crown, 
Amidfl  thefe  humble  bow'rs  to  lay  me  down  ; 
To  huiband  out  life'*s  taper  at  the  clofe. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wafting  by  repofe  : 
I  ftill  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  ftill, 
Amidfl  the  fwains  to  Ihow  my  book-learn'd  Ikill  ; 
Around  my  fire  an  ev'ning  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  faw  : 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  purfue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  firft  he  flew, 
I  itill  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  paft, 
Hereto  return— and  die  at  home  at  laft. 

O  bleft  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  muft.  be  mine  ! 
Howbleft  is  he,  who  crowns,  in  fliades  like  thefe, 
A  ^'outh  of  labour  with  an  age  of  eafe  ; 
Who  exults  a  world  where  ftrong  temptations  try. 
And,  iince  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  I 
For  him  no  wretclies,  born  to  v/ork  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dang'rous  deep  ; 
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No  furly  porter  (lands  in  guilty  ftate, 
To  fpum  imploring  famine  from  the  gate  ; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend  ; 
Sinks  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
While  refignation  gently  Hopes  the  way  ; 
And,  all  his  profpe6ls  bright'ning  to  the  laft, 
His  heav'n  commences  ere  the  world  bepafl;  I 

Sweet  was  the  found,   when  oft,   at  ev'ning's  clofcj 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rofe  ; 
There  as  I  pafs'd,  with  carelefs  Iteps  and  flow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  foften'd  from  belov/; 
The  fwain,  refponfive  as  the  milk-maid  fung. 
The  fober  herd  that  low'dto  meet  their  young, 
The  noify  geefe  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  plavful  children  juft  let  loofe  from  fchool, 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whifp'ring  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh,  that  fpoke  the  vacant  mind  ; 
Thefe  all  in  fweet  confufion  fought  the  fliade, 
And  fill'd  each  paufe  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  founds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  flucluate  in  the  gale, 
No  bufy  fteps  the  grafs -grown  footway  tread, 
But  all  the  bloomy  fiulh  of  life  is  fled  : 
All  but  yon  widow'd,  folitary  thing, 
That  feebly  bends  befidethe  plafliy  fpring  ; 
She,  wretched  matron  !  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  fl:rip  the  brook  with  mantling  crefTes  fpread. 
To  pick  her  wint'ry  fagot  from  the  thorn. 
To  feek  her  nightly  flied,   and  w^eep  till  morn  j 
She  only  left,  of  all  the  harmlefs  train, 
The  fad  hifl:orian  of  the  penfive  plain ! 
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Near  yonder  copfe,  where  once  the  garden  fmiPd, 
And  ftill  where  man  a  garden  flow'r  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  (lirubs  the  place  difclofe, 
The  village  preacher's  modeft  manfion  rofe. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  paffing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  : 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wiih'd  to  change,  his  place, 
Un&ilful  he  to  fawn,   or  feek  for  pow'r, 
By  do6lrines  fafhion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raife  the  wretched  than  to  rife. 
His  houfe  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain. 
The  long  remember'd  beggar  was  his  gueft, 
Whofe  beard  defcending  fwept  his  aged  bread ; 
Theruin'd  fpendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd  : 
The  broken  foldier,  kindly  bade  to  Hay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,   and  talk'dthe  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,   or,  tales  of  forrow  done, 
Shoulder'd  his  crutch,  and  fhow'd  how  fields  were  won, 
Pleas'd  with  his  guefts,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glowj 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 
Carelefs  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  fcan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  fide  : 
But,   in  his  duty  prompt  at  evVy  call. 
He  v/atch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all: 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  her  new-fledg'd  ofFspi  ing  to  the  fkies  j 
He  tried  each  art,   reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
AUur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
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Befide  the  bed,  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  forrow,   guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  difmay'd, 
The  rev'rend  champion  itood.     At  his  control 
Defpair  and  anguifUiled  the  ftruggling  foul  ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raife, 
And  his  laft  falt'ring  accents  whifper'd  praife. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unafte6led  grace, 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place  ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  fway  ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  feoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  fervice  paft,    around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honeft  rultic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  follow 'd  with  endearing  v/ile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,   to  fliare  the  good  man's  fmile. 
His  ready  fmile  a  parent's  warmth  exprefs'd  ; 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  him,  and  their  cares  diftrefs'd. 
To  themtiis  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  giv'n  ; 
But  all  his  ferious  thoughts  had  reft  in  heav'n  : 
As  fome  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  florni, 
Tho'  round  its  breaft  the  rolling  clouds  are  fpread, 
Eternal  funfiiine  fettles  on  its  head. 

Befide  yon  ftraggling  fence  that  fkirts  the  way, 
With  bioflom  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noify  manfion  ikill'd  to  rule, 
The  village  mailer  taught  his  little  fchool. 
A  man  fevere  he  was,  and  flern  to  view  ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  ev'rv  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
Tlie  day's  difafters  in  his  morning  face  : 
Full  well  thej'laugh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all-his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
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Full  well  the  bufy  whifper  circling  round 

Conve} 'd  the  difmal  tidings  when  he  frown'd. 

Yet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  fevere  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault.  , 

The  village  all  declar'd  how  much  he  knew  : 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too  ; 

Lands  he  could  meafure,   terms  and  tides  prefage  j 

And  e'en  the  ftoryran  that  he  could  gauge. 

In  arguing  too  the  parfon  own'd  his  fkill, 

For,  e'en  tho'  vanquiih'd,  he  could  argue  ftill  ; 

While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  found, 

Amaz'd  the  gazing  ruftics  rang'd  around  ; 

And  flill  they  gaz'd,  and  flill  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  fmall  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  pad  is  all  his  fame  :  the  very  fpot 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumph'd,   is  forgot, 

SECTION     IV, 

The  same  subjeSl  continued. 

Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high. 
Where  once  the  fign-post  caught  the  paffing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  houfe  were  nut-brown  draughts  infpir'd> 
W^here  gray-beard  mirth  andfmiling  toil  retir'd, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk  wdth  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  fplendours  of  that  festive  place  ; 
The  v/hite-wafli'dwall,  the  nicely  fanded  floor, 
The  varnifh'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contriv'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drav/'rs  by  day  j 
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The  pidures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  ufe, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goofe  j 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  afpen  boughs,  and  flow'rs,  and  fennel  gay  ; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wifely  kept  for  Ihow, 
Rang'd  o'er  the  chimney,  gliften'd  in  a  row. 

Vain  tranfitory  fplendour  I  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tott'ring  manfion  from  its  fall  ? 
Obfcure  it  fmks,  nor  fliall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peafant  fhall  repair 
To  fweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care  ; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  fliall  prevail  ; 
No  more  the  fmith  his  dulky  brow  fliall  clear, 
Relax  his  pond'rous  ftrength,  and  lean  to  hear  ; 
The  hoflihimfelf  no  longer  fliall  be  found 
.Careful  to  fee  the  mantling  blifs  go  round. 

Yes  1  \et  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  difdain, 
Thefe  fimple  pleafures  of  the  lowly  train  : 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  glofsof  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  foul  adopts,  and  owns  their  firfl:-born  fway  j 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolefted,  unconfin'd ; 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  m^afquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array 'd, 
In  thefe,  ere  triflers  half  their  wifli  obtain. 
The  toiling  pleafure  fickens  into  pain  ; 
And,  e'en  while  fafliion's  brighteft  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  diftrufticg  afks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 
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Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  ftatefmen  who  furvey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increafe,  the  poor's  decay, 
^Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  ftand 
Between  a  fplendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  fwells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  fliouting  folly  hails  them  from  her  fhore  j 
Hoards,  e'en  beyond  the  mifer's  wifli,  abound, 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around  ; 
Yet  count  our  gains  ;  this  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  ufeful  produ6l  ftill  the  fame. 
Not  fo  the  lofs  :  the  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  fpace  that  many  poor  fupplied  ; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horfes,  equipage,  and  hounds  ; 
The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  filken  floth 
Has  robb'd  the  neighb'ring  fields  of  half  their  growth  ; 
His  feat,  where  folitary  fports  are  feen, 
Indignant  fpurns  the  cottage  from  the  green. 
Around  the  world  each  needful  produ6l  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  fupplies  : 
While  thus  the  land  adorn'd  for  pleafure  all, 
In  barren  fplendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 
As  fome  fair  female,  unadorn'd  and  plain, 
Secure  to  pleafe  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  ev'ry  borrow'd  charm  that  drefs  fupplies, 
Nor  fliares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes  ; 
But  when  thofe  charms  are  pad,  (for  charms  are  frail,) 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  IRines  forth,  fjlicitous  to  blefs, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  drefs  : 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  be  tray 'd, 
In  nature's  fimpleft  charms  at  firfi:  array'd  ; 
But,  verging  to  decline,  its  fplendours  rife. 
Its  viftas  ftrike,  its  palaces  furprife  j 
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While,  fcourg'd  by  famine  from  the  fmiling  land, 
The  mournful  peafant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  links,  without  one  arm  to  fave, 
The  countr\^  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave  1 

Where  then,  ah  where,  (hall  poverty  refide. 
To  'fcape  the  prefTure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If,  to  fome  common's  fencelefs  limits  ftray'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  fcanty  blade, 
Thofe  fencelefs  fields  the  fons  of  wealth  divide. 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 
If  to  the  city  fped — what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  fee  profufion  that  he  muft  not  fhare  ; 
To  fee  ten  thoufand  baneful  arts  combin'd 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 
To  fee  each  joy  the  fons  of  pleafure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artift  plies  the  lickly  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  dlfplay, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  befide  the  way. 
The  dome  where  pleafure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  ; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  fquare, 
The  rattling  chariots  clafti,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  fcenes  like  thefe  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  I 
Sure  thefe  denote  one  univerfal  joy  ! 
Are  thefe  thy  ferious  thoughts  ?  Ah,  turn  thine  eyesr 
Where  the  poor  houfelefs  fhiv'ring  female  lies. 
She,  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bleft, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  diflreft; 
Her  modeft  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  primrofe  peeps  beneath  the  thorn  : 
Now  loft  to  all  ;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fied. 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  fhe  lays  her  head  ; 
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And  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  flirinking  from  the  fhow'r, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  lucklefs  hour, 
When  idly  firft,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel,  and  robes  of  country  brown. 
Do  thine,  fweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliefl  train, 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led. 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  afk  a  little  bread ! 

Ah  no  1  to  diftant  clim.es,  a  dreary  fcene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  mtrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  t.ra6ls  with  fainting  ileps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Aitama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  diff 'rent  there  from  all  that  charm 'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  lliore  ; 
Thofe  blazing  funs  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  Ihed  intolerable  day ; 
Thofe  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  fing, 
But  filent  bats  in  drowfy  clufters  cling: 
Thofe  pois'nous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  dark  fcorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
Where  at  each  ftep  the  ftranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  fnake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  haplefs  prey  ; 
And  favage  men,  more  murd'rous  ftill  than  they  : 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 
Mingling  the  ravag'd  landfcape  with  the  Ikies. 

Alas  1  what  forrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day, 
Thatcall'd  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  ev'ry  pleafure  paft, 
Hung  round  the  bow'rs,  and  fondly  look'd  their  lafl, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wiili'd  in  vain 
Por  feats  like  thefe  beyond  the  weftern  main  ; 
And  fhudd'ring  ftill  to  face  the  diftant  deep, 
Keturn'd  and  wept,  and  ftill  returned  to  weep ! 
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The  good  old  fire  the  firft  prepared  to  go 

To  new-found  v/orlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe  : 

But  for  himfelf,  in  confcious  virtue  brave, 

Fe  only  wiili'd  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 

His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  haplefs  years, 

Silent  went  next,  negle6lful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  fpoke  her  woes, 

And  blefs'd  the  cot  where  evVy  pleafure  rofe  ; 

And  kifs'd  her  thoughtlefs  babes  with  many  a  te.ar, 

And  clafp'd  them  clofe,  in  forrow  doubly  dear ; 

Whilft  her  fondhuiband  drove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  filent  manlinefs  of  grief. 

0  luxury  1  thou  curd  by  Heav'n's  decree. 

How  ill  exchang'd  are  things  like  thefe  for  thee  ! 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  infidious  joy, 

Diifufe  their  pleafures  only  to  deftroy  I 

Kingdoms,  by  thee  to  fickly  greatnefs  grown, 

Boaft  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 

At  ev'ry  draught  more  large  and  large  the)'*  grow, 

A  bloated  mafs  of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 

Till  fapp'd  their  flrength,  and  ev'rj-  part  unfound, 

Down,  down  they  fmk,  and  fpread  a  ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  devaftation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  bus'nefs  of  deftru6lion  done  ; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  fland, 

1  fee  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Down  where  yon  anch'ring  vefTel  fpreads  the  fail, 
That  idly  v/aiting  flaps  with  ev'ry  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pafs  from  the  ihore,  and  darken  all  the  ftrand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hofpitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tendernefs,  are  there  ; 
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And  piety  with  wifhes  plac'd  above, 
And  fleady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  fweet  poetry,  thou  lovelieft  maid, 
Still  firfi;  to  fly  when  fenfual  joys  invade  ; 
Unfit  in  thefe  degen'rate  times  of  fliame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  llrike  for  honeft  fame  ; 
Dear  charming  nymph,  negleaed  and  decried, 
My  ihame  in  crowds,  my  folitary  pride  ! 
Thou  fource  of  blifs  as  well  as  fource  of  woe, 
That  found 'ft  me  poor  at  firft,  and  keep'ft  me  fo ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel. 
Thou  fource  of  ev'ry  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 
Farewell!  and  oh  !  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried, 
On  Torrio's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  fide. 
Whether  where  equinodlial  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  fnow, 
Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redrefs  the  rigours  of  th' inclement  clime  ; 
Aid  flighted  truth  with  thy  perfuafive  ftrain, 
Teach  erring  man  to  fpurn  the  rage  of  gain  \ 
Teach  him  that  Rates,  of  native  flrengh  poffeft, 
riiough  very  poor,  may  itill  be  very  bleit  ; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  haftes  to  fwift decay,' 
As  ocean  fweeps  the  laboured  mole  away  ; 
While  felf-dependent  pow'r  can  time  def)', 
As  rocks  refift  the  billows  and  the  iky.      goldsmith. 


SECTION    V, 

The  Traveller  ;  or,  a  prospeEl  ofsocietij, 

Infcribed  to  the  Author's  Brother. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  flow, 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandVmg  Po  ; 
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Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Againft  the  houfelefs  flranger  lliuts  the  door  ; 
Or  where  Campaniu's  plain  forfaken  lies, 
A  weary  wafte  expanding  to  the  f^ies  ; 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  reahnsto  fee, 
My  heart  untravelPd,  fondly  turns  to  thee  : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceafelefs  pain. 
And  drags,  at  each  remove,  a  lengthening  chain. 

Perpetual  blefiings  crown  my  earlieft  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  faints  attend : 
Blefs'd  be  that  fpot  where  cheerful  guefis  retire, 
To  paufe  from  toil,  and  trim  their  ev'ning  fire  : 
Blefs'd  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair, 
And  ev'ry  ftranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 
Blefs'd  be  thofe  feafts,  with  fimple  plenty  crown 'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the j efts  or  pranks  that  never  fail. 
Or  figh  with  pity  at  fome  mournful  tale  ; 
Or  prefs  the  bafliful  ftranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good  ! 

But  me,  not  deftin'd  fuch  delights  to  Ihare, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand'ring  fpent,  and  care  j 
Impell'd,  with  fteps  unceafing,  to  purfue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view  j 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  ikies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet  as  I  follow  flies  ; 
Me  fortune  leads  to  traverfe  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  fpot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E'en  now,  where  Alpine  folitlides  afcend, 
I  fit  me  down  a  penfive  hour  to  fpend  ; 
And  plac'd  on  high,  above  the  ftorms  career. 
Look dovrnward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear; 
Lakes,  forefls,  cities,  plainsj  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  ibepherd's  humbler  pride. 
G  g  3      " 
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When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidft  the  fiore,  fhould  thanklefs  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  fliould  the  philofophic  mind  difdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bofom  vain  ? 
Let  fchool-taught  pride  diflemble  all  it  can, 
1  hefe  little  things  are  great  to  little  man  j 
And  wifer  he,  whofe  fympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glitt'ring towns,  with  wealth  and  fplendour  crown'd ; 
Ye  fields,  where  fummer  fpreads  profufion  round  j 
Ye  lakes,  whofe  veffels  catch  the  bufy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  fwains,  that  drefs  the  fiow'ry  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  ftores  combine  ; 
Creation's  heir  1  the  v/orld,  the  w^orld  is  mine  I 

As  fome  lone  mifer,  vifiting  his  flore. 
Bends  at  his  treafure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  ; 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rifing  raptures  fill. 
Yet  ftill  he  fighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  flill  j 
Thus  to  my  breall  alternate  paffions  rife, 
Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heav'nto  man  fuppiies  | 
Yet  oft  a  figh  prevails,  and  forrows  fall, 
To  fee  the  hoard  of  human  blifs  fo  fmall  j 
And  oft  I  wifli,  amidft  the  fcene,to  find 
Some  fpot  to  real  happinefs  confign'd  ; 
Where  my  worn  foul,  each  wand'ring  hope  ath-eflj 
May  gather  blifs  to  fee  my  fellows  bleft. 

But  where  to  find  that  happieft  fpot  below, 
Who  can  dire<5l  when  all  pretend  to  know  I 
The  fliudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happieft  fpot  his  own  -, 
i'xtols  the  treafures  of  his  ftormy  feas, 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  eafe  : 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 
Boalls  of  his  golden  fauds  and  palmy  wme; 
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Bafks  in  the  glare,  or  ftems  the  tepid  wave, 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boaft,  where'er  we  roam  j 

His  firft,   bed  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 

And  eftimate  the  bleffings  which  they  fliare, 

Though  patriots  flatter,  ftill  fliall  wifdom  find 

An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 

As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  giv'n, 

To  diif'rent  nations,  makes  their  bleffings  ev'n. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 

Still  grants  her  blifs  at  labour's  earneft  call  ; 

With  food  as  well  the  peafant  is  fupplied 

On  Idra's  cliffs,  as  Arno's  fhelvy  fide  ; 

And  tho'  the  rocky-crested  fummits  frown, 

Thefe  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 

From  art  more  various  are  the  bleffings  fent, 

Wealth,   commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content; 

Yet  thefe  each  other's  pow'r  fo  strong  contest, 

That  either  feem  destru6live  of  the  rest. 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign,  contentment  fails; 

And  honour  fmks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 

Hence  ev'ry  state,  to  one  lov'd  blefling  prone. 

Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone. 

Each  to  the  fav'rite  happinefs  attends. 

And  fpurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends  ; 

Till  carried  to  excefs  in  each  domain, 

This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  thefe  truths  with  clofer  eyes. 

And  trace  them  through  the  profpeiSl:  ss  it  lies  : 

Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  refign'd, 

Here  let  me  lit,   in  forrow  for  mankind  ; 

Like  yon  negle6led  fhrub  at  random  cast, 

That  ihades  the  step^  and  fighs  at  ev'ry  blast. 
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Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  afcends, 
Bright  as  the  fummer  Italy  extends  ; 
Its  uplands  flopingdeck  the  mountain'sJkle, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
While  oft  fome  temple's  mouldring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  fcene. 
Could  Nature's  bounty  fatisfy  the  breaft, 
The  fons  of  Italy  were  furely  bleft. 
Whatever  fruits  in  diff'rent  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rife,   or  humbly  court  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tra6ls  appear, 
Whofe  bright  fucceffion  decks  the  varied  year  5 
Whatever  fweets  falute  the  northern  iky 
W^ith  vernal  lives,   that  bloflbm  but  to  die  : 
Thefe  here  difporting,  own  the  kindred  foil, 
Nor  afk  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  fea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  fmiling  land. 

But  fmall  the  blifs  that  fenfe  alone  beftows  5 
And  fenfual  blifs  is  all  the  nation  knows, 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear  ; 
Man  feems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrafted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious  ;  though  fubmiffive,  vain  ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling  ;  zealous,  yet  untrue  j 
And  e'en  in  penance  planning  fms  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  remov'd  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  fiourifli'd  through  the  flate  : 
At  her  command  the  palace  learn'd  to  rife. 
Again  the  Ion g-fall'n  column  fought  the  ikies  : 
The  canvas glow'd  beyond  e'en  nature  Vv'arm  ; 
The  pregLant  quarry  teeni'd  with  humaa  form  j 
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Tf  ill,  more  unfleady  than  the  fouthern  gale, 

Coinmerce  on  other  fliores  difplay'd  her  fail  ; 

While  nought  r  emain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave, 

But  towns  unman'd,   and  lords  without  a  flave  : 

And  late  the  nation  found,   with  fruitlefs  Ikill, 

Its  former  flrength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  ftill  the  lofs  of  wealth  is  here  fupplied 

By  arts,  the  fplcndid  wrecks  of  former  pride  : 

Fromthefe  the  feeble  heart  and  long  fall'n  mind 

An  eafy  compenfation  feem  to  find. 

Here  may  be  feen,   in  bloodlefs  pomp  array'd, 

The  pafteboard  triumph,  and  the  cavalcade  ; 

Proceflions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 

A  miftrefs  or  a  faint  in  ev'ry  grove. 

By  fports  like  thefe  are  all  their  cares  begiiil'd  ', 

The  fports  of  children  fatisfy  the  child. 

Each  nobler  aim,  reprefs'd  bylongcontroul. 

Now  fmks  at  la(t,    or  feebly  mans  the  foul  ; 

While  low  delights,   fucceeding  fafl  behind, 

In  happier  meannefs  occupy  the  mind  : 

As  in  thofe  domes  where  Cefars  once  bore  fway, 

Defac'd  by  time,  and  tott'ring  in  decay, 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedlefs  of  the  dead. 

The  ilielter-feeking  peafant  builds  his  flied  ; 

Andwond'ring  man  could  want  the  larger  pile. 

Exults,   and  owns  his  cottage  with  afmile. 

SECTION      VI, 

The  same  suhjcSl  continued^ 

My  foul,  turn  from  them— turn  we  to  furvey 
Wliere  rougheft  climes  a  nobler  race  difplay; 
Where  the  bleak  Swifs  their  ftormy  manfion  tread; 
And  force  a  churlifli  foil  for  fcantv  bread  ; 
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No  produ6l  here  the  barren  hills  afTord, 
But  man  and  fteel,  the  foklier  and  his  fword. 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
ButM^nter  ling'ring  chills  the  lap  of  May; 
No  zephyr  fondly  fues  the  mountain's  bread, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  flormy  glooms  invefl. 
Yet  ftill  e'en  here  content  can  fpread  a  chai-m, 
Redrefs  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  difarm. 
Tho'  poor  the  peafant's  hut,  his  feafl  tho'  fmall. 
He  fees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head, 
To  Ihanie  the  meannefs  of  his  humble  Ihed; 
No  coftly  lord  the  fumptuous  banquet  deal, 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wiih  contra6liDg,  fits  him  to  the  foil. 
Cheerful  at  morn  he  wakes  from  f^iort  repofe, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  plough-lhare  to  the  fleep  j 
Or  feeks  the  den  where  fnow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  ftruggling  favage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labour  fped, 
He  fits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  filed : 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  farveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boaftful  of  her  hoard, 
Difplays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  : 
And  haply  too  fome  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  ev'ry  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  palTion  on  his  heart  ; 
And  e'en  thofe  hills  that  round  his  manfion  rifc^ 
Enhance  the  blifs  his  fcanty  fund  fupplies. 
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'"Dear  is  that  llied  to  which  his  foul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  florms  : 
And  as  a  child,  when  fearing  founds  moleft, 
Clings  clofe  and  clofer  to  the  mother's  breaft ; 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  ftates  affign'd ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wifhes  all  confin'd. 
Yet  let  them  only  fhare  the  praifes  due  ; 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleafures  are  but  few : 
For  ev'ry  want  that  ftimulates  the  breaft 
Becomes  a  fource  of  pWafure  when  redreft. 
Whence  from  fuch  lands  each  pleafmg  fcience  flies, 
That  firft  excites  defire,  and  then  fupplies  ; 
Unknown  to  them,  when  fenfual  pleafures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  paufe  with  finer  joy ; 
Unknown  thofe  pow'rs  that  raife  the  foul  to  flame, 
Catch  ev'ry  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 
Unquench'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  ftrong  defire  ; 
Unfit  for  raptures  ;  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  fome  high  feftival  of  once  a  year. 
In  wild  excefs  the  vulgar  breafl  takes  fire, 
Till  buried  in  debauch  the  blifs  expire. 
But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarfely  flow  ; 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleafures,  are  but  low  : 
For,  as  refinement  ftops,  from  fire  to  fon, 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run  j 
And  love's  and  friendftiip*s  finely-pointed  dart 
Falls  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  fterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breaft 
May  fit  like  falcons  cow'ring  on  the  neft  ; 
Cut  all  the  gentler  morals,  fuch  as  play 
Thro'  life's  more  cuUur'd  walks,  and  charm  the  way  j 
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Thefe,  far  difpers'd,  on  tim'rous  pinions  fly, 
To  fport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  iky. 

To  kinder  ikies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn — and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay  fprightlyJand  of  mirth  and  focial  eafe, 
Pleas'd  with  thyfelf,  whom  all  the  world  can  pleafe  ; 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  fportive  choir, 
With  tunelefs  pipe,  befide  the  murm'ring  Loire  I 
Where  (hading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And,  frefhen'd  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew  ; 
And  haply,  tho'  my  harfh  touch  falt'ring  ftill. 
But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  fkill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praife  my  wond'rous  pow'r, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour! 
Alike  all  ages  :  dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  thro'  the  mirthful  maze  ; 
And  the  gay  grandfire,  flcill'd  in  geftic  lore. 
Has  frij[k'd  beneath  the  burden  of  threefcore. 

So  gay  a  life  thefe  thought lefs  realms  difplay  ; 
Thus  idly  bufy  rolls  their  world  away. 
Theirs  are  thofe  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear  j 
For  honour  forms  the  focial  temper  here. 
Honour,  that  praife  which  real  merit  gains. 
Or  e'en  imaginary  worth  obtains, 
Here  pafles  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand. 
It  iliifts  in  fplendid  traffic  round  the  land. 
From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages,  it  ftrays, 
And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praife  : 
They  pleafe,  are  pleas'd,  they  give  to  get  efleem  ; 
Till,  feeming  bleft,  they  grow  to  what  they  feem. 

But  while  this  fofter  art  their  blifs  fupplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  alfo  room  to  rife  : 
For  praife  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  fought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  flrength  of  thought  i 
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And  the  weak  foul,  within  itfelfunble ft, 
Leans  for  all  pleafure  on  another's  breaft. 
Hence  oftentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praife  which  fools  impart ; 
Here  vanity  affumes  her  pert  grimace  j-' 
And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper- lace  : 
Here  beggar-pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer, 
To  boaft  one  fplendid  banquet  once  a  year  : 
The  mind  ftill  turns  where  iliifting  fafhion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  folid  worth  of  felf-applaufe. 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies, 
Embofom'din  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  fons  before  me  ftand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  againft  the  land  ; 
And,  fedulous  to  flop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  flow. 
The  firm  connedted  bulwark  feems  to  grow  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidfl  the  watVy  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  ufurps  the  ihore  ; 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rifmg  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  fmile  ; 
The  flow  canal,  the  yellow-blofTom'd  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  fail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  refcued  from  his  reign. 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-fubje6ted  foil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil, 
Induftrious  habits  in  each  bofom  reign, 
And  induftry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 
Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  fprings. 
With  all  thofe  ills  fuperfiuous  treafure  brings. 
Are  here  difplay'd.    Their  much-lov'd  wealth  imparts 
Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts  : 
H  h 
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But,  view  them  clofer,  craft  and  fraud  appear  ; 
E'en  liberty  itfelf  is  bartered  here  ! 
At  gold's  fuperior  charms  all  freedom  flies  ; 
The  needy  fell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys  : 
A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  flaves, 
Here  wretches  feek  dilhonourable  graves  ; 
And,  calmly  bent,  to  fervitude  conform. 
Dull  as  their  lakes  that  flumber  in  the  florm, 

0  !  hov/  unlike  their  Belgic  fires  of  old  ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold : 
War  in  each  breafc,  and  freedom  on  each  brow : 
How  much  unlike  thefons  of  Britain  now  I 

Fir'd  at  the  found,  my  Genius  fpreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  weftern  fpring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  fcorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  ftreams  than  fam'd  Hydafpes  glide. 
There  all  around  the  gentleft  breezes  flr.ay, 
There  gentle  mufic  melts  on  ev'ry  fpray  ; 
Creation's  mikleft  charms  are  there  combin'd  ; 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  mailer's  mind  I 
Stern  o'er  eachbofom  reafon  holds  her  flate, 
With  daring  aims  irregularly  great  : 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiaiice  in  their  eye, 

1  fee  the  lords  of  human-kind  pafs  by; 
Intent  on  high  defigns,  a  thoughtful  band, 

By  forms  unfaOiion'd  freih  from  nature's  hand  ; 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardinefs  of  foul. 
True  to  imagin'd  right,  above  controul ; 
While  e'en  the  peafant  boafts  thefe rights  to  fcan, 
And  leai-ns  to  venerate  himfelf  as  man. 
Thine,  freedom,  thine  the  bleffings  piaur'd  here, 
Thine  are  thofe  charms,  that  dazzle  and  endear : 
Too  bleft  indeed  werefuch  without  alloy, 
But  fofter'd  e'en  by  freedon^  ills  annoy. 


tv 
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That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high, 

Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  focial  tie  j 

The  feif-dependant  lordlings  Hand  alone  ; 

All  claims  that  bind  and  fweeten  lifeunknovvn. 

Here,  bv  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 

Minda  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelPd  ; 

Ferments  arife,  imprifon'd  factions  roar, 

Reprefs'd  ambition  firuggles  romid  herihorej 

Till,  over-wrought,  the  gen'ral  fyftem  feels 

Its  motions  flop,  or  phrenfy  fires' the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  word.     As  nature's  ties  decay, 

As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  fway, 

Fi<5litious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 

Still  gather  ilrength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

Hence  all  obedience  bov/s  to  tliefe  alone, 

And  talents  fink,  and  merit  weeps  unknown  ; 

Till  time  may  come,  when,  Aripp'd  of  all  her  charms. 

The  land  of  fcholars,  and  the  nurfe  of  arms, 

Where  noble  flems  tranfmit  the  patriot  flame,  a 

Where  kings  have  toil'd,  and  poets  wrote  for  fame, 

One  fmk  of  level  avarice  fhall  lie. 

And  fcholars,  foldiers,  kings,  unhonour'd  die. 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  ills  I  ftate, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings,  or  court  the  great. 
Ye  pow'rs  of  truth,  that  bid  my  foul  afpire, 
Far  from  mybofom  drive  the  low  defire  I 
And  thou,  fair  freedom,  taught  alike  to  feel 
The  rabble's  rage,  and  tyrant's  angry  fteel; 
Thou  tranfitory  flov/'r,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt,  or  favour's  foft'ring  fun, 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure  ; 
I  only  would  reprefs  them  to  fecure ; 
For  juft  experience  tells,  in  ev'ry  foil. 
That  thofe  vfho  think  muft  govern  thofe  who  toil ; 
H  h  2 
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And  all  that  freedom's  higheft  aims  can  reach, 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each : 
Hence,  ftiould  one  order  difproportion'd  grow, 
Its  double  weight  muft  ruin  all  below. 

0  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  afpires  t 
Calm  is  my  foul,  nor  apt  to  rife  in  arms, 
Except  when  fafc-approaching  danger  warms  : 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne, 
Contra6ling  regal  pov/'r  to  flretch  their  own  ; 
When  I  behold  a  fa6lious  band  agree 

To  call  it  freedom  when  themfelves  are  free  ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  ftatutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law ; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  favage  nations  roam, 
Pillag'd  from  flaves,  to  purchafe  flaves  at  home; 
Fear,  pity,  juftice,  indignation,  ftart, 
Tear  off  referve,  and  bare  my  fwelling  heart ; 
Till,  h:;lf  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 

1  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Ah,  brother  !  how  difaftrous  was  that  hour, 

When  firft  ambition  ftruck  at  regal  pow'r ; 

And  thus,  polluting  honour  in  its  fource, 

(lave  wealth  to  fway  the  mind  with  double  force  ! 

Have  we  not  fcen,  round  Britain's  peopled  fhore, 

Her  ufeful  fons  exchanged  for  ufelefs  ore  ; 

Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  defiru6lion  hade, 

Like  flaring  tapers  bright'ning  as  they  wafte ; 

Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 

Lead  ftern  depopulation  in  her  train  j 

And  over  fields,  where  fcatter'd  hamlets  rofe,         ' 

In  barren,  folitary  pomp  repofe  ? 

Have  we  not  feen,  at  pleafure's  lordly  call, 

The  fmiling  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
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Beheld  the  duteous  fon,  the  fire  decay'd, 
The  modeft  matron,  and  the  blufliing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverfe  climes  beyond  the  weftern  main  ; 
Where  wild  OfAyego  fpreads  her  fwamps  around, 
And  Niagara  ftuns  with  thund'ring  found  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  as  there  fome  pilgrim  flrays 
Thro'  tangled  forefls,  and  thro'  dang'rous  ways  ; 
Where  beafts  with  man  divided  empire  claim, 
And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murd'rous  aim  ; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempeft  flies, 
And  all  around  diftrefsful  yells  arife, 
The  penfive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe, 
To  ft  op  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go. 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  fliine, 
And  bids  his  bofom  fympathize  witii  mine. 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  fearch  to  find 
That  blifs  which  only  centres  in  the  mind  I 
Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleafure  and  repofe, 
To  {eek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 
In  ev'ry  government,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  t\Tant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  fmall,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  caufe  or  cure ! 
Still  to  ourfelves  in  ev'ry  place  confign'd, 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  fecretcourfe,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  fmooth  current  of  domestic  joy ; 
The  lifted  ax,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  pow'r  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reafon,  faith,  and  confcience,  ail  our  own. 

GOLDSMITH, 

H  h  3 
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SECT'ION    VII, 

The  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

Let  obfervation,  with  extenfive  view, 
Survey  mankind,  from  China  to  Peru  ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  ftrife, 
And  watch  the  bufy  fcenes  of  crowded  life  ; 
Then  fay  how  hope  and  fear,  defire  and  hate, 
O'erfpread  with  fnaresthe  clouded  maze  of  fate, 
Where  wav'ring  man,  betray'd  by  vent'rous  pride, 
To  tread  ih«  dreary  paths  w^ithout  a  guide, 
As  treach'rous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chafes  airy  good  ; 
How  rareh^  reafon  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  fuppliant  voice 
How  nations  fmk  by  darling  fchemes  opprest, 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  requeft. 
Fate  wings  with  ev'ry  wifli  th'  afHi6live  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 
With  fatal  fweetnefs  elocution  flows  ; 
Impeachment  flops  thefpeaker's  pow'rful  breath, 
And  restlefs  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

But,  fcarce  obferv'd,  the  knov/ing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  gen'ral  mafiacre  of  gold  ; 
Wide-wafting  pest !  that  rages  unconfin'd. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind! 
For  gold  his  fword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws, 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws  ; 
W^ealth  heap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  fafetybuysj 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treafures  rife. 

J-et  histVy  teil,  where  rival  kings  command, 
Alia  dubious  title  Iha^es  the  madden'd  Ia»d, 
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When  ftatues  glean  the  reiufe  of  thefword, 
How  much  more  fafe  the  vaffal  than  the  lord. 
Low  fculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  pow'r, 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tow'r  ; 
Untouch'd  his  cottage,  and  his  Clumbers  found, 
Tho'  confifcation's  vultures  hover  round. 
The  needy  traveller,  ferene  and  gay, 
Walks  the  wild  heath,   and  lings  his  toil  away. 
Does  envy  feize  thee  ?  crufh  th'  upbraiding  joy, 
Increafe  his  riches,  and  his  peace  deftroy. 
Now  fears  in  dire  viciiTitude  invade  ; 
The  ruining  brake  alarms,  and  quiv'ring  lliade  : 
Nor  light  nor  darknefs  brings  his  pain  relief, 
One  fhows  the  plunder  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

Yet  flill  one  gen'ral  cry  the  Ikies  affails, 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales  : 
Few  know  the  toiling  ftatefman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  infidious  rival,  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once  more,  Democritus,  arife  on  earth, 
With  cheerful  wifdom  and  inftruclive  mirth  ; 
See  motley  life  in  modern  trappings  dreft, 
And  feed  with  y-aried  fools  th'  eternal  jell : 
Thou  who  couldft  laugh  where  wantenchain'd  caprice^ 
Toil  crufh 'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece  ; 
Where  wealth  unlov'd  without  a  mourner  died  j 
And  fcarce  a  fycophant  was  fed  by  pride ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  debate, 
Or  feen  a  new  made  mayor's  unwieldy  ftate  j 
Where  change  of  fav'rites  made  no  change  of  laws. 
And  fenates  heard  before  they  judg'd  a  caufe  : 
How  wouldil  thou  fliake  at  Britain's  modilh  tribe, 
Dart  the  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe  ! 
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Attentive,  truth  and  nature  to  defcry, 
And  pierce  each  fcene  with  philofophic  eye, 
To  thee  were  folemn  toys  or  empty  fhow. 
The  robes  of  pleafure  and  the  veils  of  wo  : 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 
Whofe  joys  are  caufelefs,   or  whofe  griefs  are  vain. 
Such  was  the  fcorn  that  fillM  the  fage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  ev'ry  glance  on  human  kind  : 
How  juft  that  fcorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare, 
Search  ev'ry  ftate,  and  canvafs  ev'ry  pray'r. 

Unnumber'd  fuppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirit  for  wealth,   and  burning  to  be  great  ; 
Delufive  fortune  hears  th'  incefiant  call ; 
They  mount,  they  fhine,  evaporate,    and  fall. 
On  ev'ry  flage  the  foes  of  peace  attend. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  infult  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  finking  flatefman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worlhipper  no  more  j 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  fcribbler  lies, 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies  ; 
From  ev'ry  room  defcends  the  painted  face, 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place  ; 
And,  fmok'd  in  kitchens,   or  in  au6lions  fold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold ; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev'ry  line  ' 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine  : 
The  form  diftorted  juftifies  the  fall, 
Anddeteftation  rids  th'  indignant  wall. 
But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  lafl:  appeal, 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,   or  guard  her  fav'rites'  zeal  ? 
Thro'  freedom's  fons  no  more  remonflrance  rings, 
Degrading  nobles  and  controling  kings  ; 
Ourfupple  tribes  reprefs  their  patriot  throats, 
And  afli  no  quefl:ions  but  the  price  of  votes  , 
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With  weekly  libels  and  feptennhl  ale, 
Their  wifh  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full  blown  dignity,  fee  Wolfey  ftand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand  : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow'rs  consign, 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  fhine ; 
Turn'd  by  his  nod  the  ftream  of  honour  flows, 
His  fmile  alone  fecurity  beftows  : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  relllefs  wifhes  tow'r  ; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r ; 
l^ill  conqueft  unrefifted  ceas'd  to  pleafe, 
And  rights  fubmitted  left  him  none  to  feize. 
At  length  his  fov 'reign  frowns — ^the  train  of  ftate 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  fign  to  hate. 
Where-e'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  flranger's  eye, 
His  fuppliants  fcorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly  : 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  ilate, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppreft, 
He  feeks  the  refuge  of  monaftic  reft. 
Grief  aids  difeafe,  re  member 'd  folly  flings, 
And  his  lafl  fighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thou,  whofe  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repin^ 
Shr.U  Wolfey 's  v/ealthwith  Wolfey 's  end  be  thine  ? 
Or  liv'ft  thou  now,  with  fafer  pride  content, 
The  wifeft  juHice  on  the  banks  of  Trent  ? 
For  why  did  Wolfey,  near  the  fleeps  of  fate, 
On  weak  foundations  raife  th'  enormous  weight  ? 
Why  but  to  fmk,  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below  ? 

What  gave  great  Villiers  to  th'  aflaffin's  knife. 
And  fix'd  difeafe  on  Harley's  clofmg  life  ? 
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What  miirder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exil'd  Hyde, 
By  ktrgs  prote6led,  and  to  kill gs  ally'd  ? 
V/hat  but  their  wiih  indulg'd  in  courts  tofhine, 
Andpovi^V  too  greatto  keep,  or  to  relign  ? 

When  nrft  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name| 
The  young  enthufiaft  quits  his  eafe  for  fame  : 
Kefiftlefs  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 
Caught  from  the  ftrong  contagion  of  the  gown  ; 
O'er  Bodley's  dome  his  future  labours  fpread, 
And  Bacon's  manficn  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  thefe  thy  views  ?  proceed,  illuflrious  youth, 
And  virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  truth  I 
Yet  fliould  thy  foul  indulge  the  generous  heat, 
1':]}  captive  fcietice  yields  her  laft  retreat  ; 
Should  reafon  guide  thee  with  her  brighteft  ray, 
And  pour  on  mifty  doubt  refifllefs  day  ,• 
Should  i.o  falfe.kindnefs  lure  to  loofe  delight, 
Norpraife  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright  ; 
Should  tempting  novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 
And  floth  effufe  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain  ; 
Should  beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letter'd  heart ; 
Should  no  difeafe  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  fliade  j 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers'd  for  thee  : 
Deign  on  the  paffing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  paufe  a  while  from  learning,  to  be  wife  ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  fcholar's  lite  afTail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations  flowly  wife,  and  meanl}' jull, 
To  buried  merit  raife  the  tardy  bull. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter  once  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end. 
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Nor  deem,  when  learning  herJa[l  prize  bellows, ' 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  foes; 
See,  Avhen  the  vulgar  'fcapes,  defpis'd  or  aw'd, 
Rebettion's  vengeful  talons  feize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds,  tho'fmaller  fines  content, 
The  plundered  palace  or  fequefter'd  rent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dang'rous  parts  he  meets  the  fliock, 
And  fatallearning leads  him  to  the  block  : 
Around  his  tomb  let  art  and  genius  weep, 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and  ficep. 

SECT' J  ON    Vlll. 

The  same  siibjeSl  continued. 

The  feftal  blazes,  the  triumphal  fhow. 
The  ravifh'd  flandard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  fenate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  refiftlefs  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Afia  whirl'd, 
For  fuch  the  fteady  Romans  fliook  the  world  ; 
For  fuch  in  diftant  lands  the  Britons  fliine, 
And  (lain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine  : 
This  pow'r  has  praife,  that  virtue  fcarce  can  warm 
Till  fame  fupplies  the  univerfal  charm. 
Yet  reafon  frowns  on  war's  unequal  game, 
Where  wafted  nations  raife  a  fmgle  name. 
And  mortgag'd  dates  their  grandfires  wreath  regi'et, 
From  age  to  age  in  everla fling  debt  ; 
W^reaths  which  at  lafl  the  dear-bought  right  cO»nvey 
To  rufl  on  medals,  or  on  flones  decay. 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedilli  Charles  decide  ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  foul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  hini;  and  no  labours  tire  ; 
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O'er  love,    o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleafure  and  of  pain : 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  fceptres  yield. 
War  founds  the  trump,  he  rulhes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  furrounding  kings  their  pow'r  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  refign; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  butfpreads  her  charms  in  vain  ; 
"  Think  nothing gain'd," he  cries,  "till nought  remain, 
«^  On  Mofcow's  walls  till  Gothic  ftandards  fly, 
*^  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  fky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  flate, 
And^nations  on  his  eye  fufpended  wait. 
Stern  famine  guards  the  folitary  coaft, 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  froft  j 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  courfe  delay ; — 
Hide,  blulhing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  ! 
The  vanquifViVl  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  ihows  his  miferies  indiftant  lands  : 
Condemn'd  a  needy  fupplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpofe,  and  flaves  debate. 
But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  fubverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
D*  J  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound, 
04dY hoflile  millions  prefs  him  to  the  ground? 
His  fall  was  deftin'd  to  a  barren  ilrand, 
A  petty  fortrefs,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  m-oral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  times  their  fcenes  of  pompous  woes  afford. 
From  Perfia's  tyrant,  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hoftility,  and  barb'rous  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  fide. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  feize  the  certain  prey, 
And  ftarves  exhaufted  regions  in  his  way  ; 
Attendant  flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
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Till  counted  myriads  footh  his  pride  no  more  ; 

Frefa  praife  is  tried  till  madnefs  fires  his  mind, 

The  waves  he  lafhes,  and  enchains  the  wind  ; 

Newpow'rs  are  claim'd,  new  pow'rs  are  flill  beftow'd, 

Till  rude  refiftance  lops  the  fpreading  god  ; 

The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  (how, 

And  heap  their  vallies  with  the  gaudy  foe  ; 

Th'  infulted  lea  with  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 

A  fmgle  fkiff  to  fpeed  his  flight  remains  : 

Th'  encumbered  oar  fcarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coaft 

Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  hoft. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  lucklefs  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  fummits  of  Cefarian  pow'r. 
With  unexpt6led  legions  burfls  away, 
Andfees  defencelefs  realms  receive  his  fway ; 
Short  fway  !  fair  Auftria  fpreads  her  mournful  charms, 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  fets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  roufing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praife  j 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  HufTar, 
With  all  the  fons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war  ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flatt'ring  bloom 
Of  hafty  greatnefs,  finds  the  fatal  doom, 
His  foes  derifion,  and  his  fubjeccs  blame, 
And  fteals  to  death  from  anguilli  and  from  iliame. 

Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days. 
In  health,  in  ficknefs,  thus  the  fuppliant  prays ; 
Hides  from  himfelf  his  state,  and  fhuns  to  know, 
That  life  protradl:ed  is  protra6led  woe. 
Time  hovers  o'er  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  fliuts  up  all  the  pafTages  of  joy  : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  feafons  pour, 
The  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flow'r — 
With  listlefs  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store, 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  pleafe  no  more  ; 
I  i 
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They  pall  the  tastelefs  meats,  and  joylefs  wines, 

And  luxury  withfighs  her  Have  refigns. 

Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  foothing  strain, 

DiiFufethe  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  : 

No  founds,  alas  !  would  touch  th'  impervious  ear, 

Though  dancing  mountains  witnefs'd  Orpheus  near; 

Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  pow'rs  attend,. 

Nor  fweeter  mufic  of  a  virtuous  friend  : 

But  everlasting  didates  crowd  his  tongue^ 

Perverfely  grave,  or  pofitively  wrong. 

The  still  returning  tale,  and  lingVing  jest, 

Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamperd  guest  : 

While  growing  hopes  fcarce  awe  the  gath'ring  fneer. 

And  fcarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear  ; 

The  watchful  guests  still  hint  the  last  offence, 

The  daughter's  petulence,  the  fon's  expence  ; 

Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treachVous  Ikill, 

And  mould  his  pallions  till  they  make  his  will, 

Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joints  invade, 

Lay  liege  to  life,  and  prefs  the  dire  bloi^kade  ; 

But  unextinguifh'd  av'rice  still  remains, 

And  dreaded  lofTes  aggravate  his  pains  : 

He  turns,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands. 

His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 

Orviev7S  his  coffers  with  fufpicious  eyes. 

Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  aterap'rate  prime 
Blefs  with  an  age  exempt  from  fcorn  or  crime  ; 
An  a^e  that  melts  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
Whofe  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whofe-night  congratulating  confciencc  cheers  ; 
The  genral  favorite  as  the  gen'ral  friend  : 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  lliall  wifh  its  end  ? 
Yet  e'en  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings, 
To  prefs  the  weary  minutes  flagging  v/ings  : 
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New  fon'owrifes  as  the  day  returns, 
A  fister  fickens,  ar  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  fable  bier, 
Now  lacerated  frienddiip  claims  a  tear. 
Year  chafes  year,  decay  purfues  decay, 
Still  drops  fome  joy  from  with'ring  life  away : 
New  forms  arife,  and  diff 'rent  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  vet'ran  on  the  ftage  ; 
Till  pitying  nature  figns  the  lafl  releafe, 
And  bids  afflicled  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  v/hom  hours  like  thefe  av/ait, 
Who  fet  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate. 
From  Lydia's  monarch  fliould  the  fearch  defcend, 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end, 
In  life's  laftfcene  \y  hat  prodigies  furprife, 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wife  I 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  ftreams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driv'ler  and  a  fliow. 

The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  eachbirth  the  fortune  of  a  face  : 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  fpring; 
And  Sedley  curs'd  the  form  that  pleas'd  a  king. 
Ye  nymphs  of  rofy  lips  and  radient  eyes, 
Whom  pleafare  keeps  too  bufy  to  be  wife  5 
Whom  joys  with  foft  varieties  invite. 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  night ; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  fmile  with  art, 
And  aik  the  lateft  fafhion  of  the  heart  ; 
What  care,  what  rules  your  heedlefs  charms  (liallfave, 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your  flave  ? 
Againft  your  fame  with  fondnefs  hate  combines, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  diftant  voice  negle6led  virtue  calls  ; 
Lefs  heard  and  lefs,  the  faint  remonftrance  falls  ; 
Tir'd  with  contempt,  fhe  quits  the  flipp'ry  rein, 
And  pride  and  prudence  take  her  feat  in  vain. 
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To  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pafs  defend,    " 
With  harmlefs  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  fuperior  ply'd, 
To  int'reft,  prudence  ;  and  to  flatt'ry,  pride. 
Here  beauty  falls  betray 'd.  defpis'd,  diftreft  ; 
And  hiding  infamy  proclaims  the  refl. 

Where  then  fhall  hope  and  fear  their  obje<5ls  find  ? 
Mud  dull  fufpence  corrupt  the  llagnant  mind? 
Mull  helplefs  man,  in  ignorance  fedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Muft  nodiflike  alarm,  no  wiilies  rife, 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  ikies? 
Inquirer,  ceafe  ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Wliich  Heav'n  may  hear  ;  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raife  for  good  the  fupplicating  voice  ; 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  meafure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  his  pow'r,  whofe  eyes  difcern  afar 
The  fecret  ambufh  of  a  fpecious  pray'r, 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decifions  reft. 
Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  fenfe  of  Sacred  Prefence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  Ikies  afpires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  pailions,  and  a  will  refign'd  ; 
For  love,  which  fcarce  colle6live  man  can  fdl  ; 
For  patience,  fov'reign  o'er  tranfmuted  ill  j 
For  faith,  that,  pantmg   for  a  happier  feat. 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  fignal  of  retreat : 
Thefe  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain, 
Thefe  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gain  ; 
With  ihefe  celestial  wifdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makej  uie  happinefs  flie  does  not  fmd. 

DR.    JOHNSON. 

The   END. 
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